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NOTE     44. 

P.  It 6,    In  the  way,  not  of  nakratioKi 

BUT  of  action, 

TT  is  surprising,  that  so  strange  a  phrase  as 
-^  iliup  —  i^mrm  — fortm  — agent ibus —  should 
have  passed  as  genuine  with  any  Greek  scholar. 
It  is  still  more  so,  that  the  obvious  opposition  of 
i^avrm  to  ivayyiXyot^  and  the  no  less  obvious 
absurdity  of  opposing  narration  to  pity  and  terror, 
(a  ii  ftirayyiXiOK)  AAAA  ^i'  iXcs  xai  f  o^s)  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  commentator  '•-— 
I  should  write  the  passage  thus;  still  considering 
it  as  imperfect : — yja^yq  ixmth  rm  uim  .  iy  To»f 
/AO^iOK  *  *  *    [forte  AIAJ   igurrm  xai  i  J«*  dTray- 

•  Sec  the  beginning  of  cap.  iii.  TramL  sect,  4. — I  am 
glad  to  find  myself  well  supported  in  these  remarks  by 
Mr.  Winstanley's  note  on  this  passage.  Ed-.  Ox.  1 780, 
p.  278. — I  cannot,  however,  but  still  regard  the  text  as 
defective. 
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Thus  the  word  i^wTta^  will  retain  its  proper  sense, 
and  the  active  imitation  of  the  drama,  which 
Aristotle  every  where  makes  its  characteristic  dis- 
tinction, as  opposed  to  the  EpiCj  will  be,  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  it,  in  a  formal  and  exact 
definition  of  Tragedy,  distinctly  marked. 

I  will  just  observe,  farther,  that  this  mode  of 
expression — i^tdrrm  KAI  OT  ^i  aV.  is  familiar  to 
Aristotle. — Here  however  it  may  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  marking  clearly  the  distinction 
between  Dramatic  and  Epic  Poetry.  In  other 
instances,  as,  Iti^a^  mai  /xn  top  auroy  r^oiroy.  cap.  u 
— «f  TOP  AUTOv  xai  f^n  /tAfT«j3aAX©>r«.  cap.  iii. — * 
fi^MC  »«i  fAU  dyv9up.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  8. — it  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  the  same  excuse.  In  the  Poets 
wc  are  less  surprised  to  find  it  frequent.  Victorius 
has  pointed  out  Homer,  II.  Z.  333. 

—  VffH  fii  KUT  oucrav  hnKiCotc^  iS*  vtts^  cuca¥, 
and  Sophocles : 

-  -  -  yvur»^  %  KK  uypcaTX  fMt 
n^o^xOiff  Ifiei^ovTe^.  -  -  -         Oed.  Tyr.  58. 

If  any  man,  in  reading  the  antients,  can  persuade 
himself  to  take  such  things  for  beauties,  there  is 
certainly  no  harm  in  it.  The  fact  I  take  to  be, 
that  composition,  even  that  of  Poetry,  was  not  yet 
so  far  improved  and  refined,  as  perfectly  to  exclude 
the  inaccuracies  ^d  redundancies  of  popular  and 
familiar  speech. 


NOTES.'  3 

NOTE   45. 

'P.  116.     Effecting,  through  vity  and 

TERROR,    THE    CORRECTION    AND    REFINEMENT 
OF    SUCH    PASSIONS. 

Ai'  fAcit  K»i  ^oj3ii  7Fgfai9B0'»  rtiif  rtap  ToiBrap  vctin' 
l^arm  icaO«ffl*iy.— A  history  of  the  controversies 
which  this  obscure  passage  has  excited  among 
critics  and  commentators,  and  an  exact  statement 
and  examination  of  the  various  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  it,  would  almost  fill  a  volume^ 
Among  these,  however,  the  opinions,  that  are 
worth  regarding,  or,  that  can,  with  any  shew  of 
probability,  be  deduced  from  Aristotle's  expression^ 
are,  I  think,  reducible  to  two.  One  is,  that  this 
purgation^  or  moderation^  of  the  passions,  is  merely 
the  e&ct  of  having  them  frequently  excited,  and 
of  being  familiarized  with  the  occasions  of  them,  in 
Tragic  fiction;  just  as  the  passions  of  pity  and 
terror  ai*e  actually  purged,  or  reduced  to  rnode-^ 
Nation,  in  a  surgeon,  a  physician,  or  a  soldier,  by 
their  being  accustomed  to  those  terrible  or  piteous 
objects  that  occasion  them. — The  other  inter* 
pretation  attributes  the  effect  to  the  mord  lesson 
and  example  of  the  drama :  Tragedy  purges  the 
passions  by  the  striking  pictures  it  sets  before  us 
of  the  dreadful  calamities  occasioned  by  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  them;  by  giving  useful 
warnings,  and  preparing  us  to  bear  the  ills  of  life 
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4  NOTES. 

with  patience. — One,  or  the  other,  or  both^  of 
these  meanings,  liavc,  I  think,  been  attributed  to 
Aristotle  by  the  best  commentators  and  critics. 
For  the  Jirst,  the  reader  may  see  Mr.  Harris's 
Disc,  on  Musky  Paintings  &c.  cL  v.  note  ^ — 
Heins.  De  Trag.  Const,  cap.  ii.  p.  22,   23.  and 
CastelvetrOy  p.  1 1 7,  n  8. — For  the  second.  Ma- 
dius; — D'Alembert  in   his   letter   to   Kousseau, 
Melanges,  torn.  ii.  p.  414. — Dryden.  Obs.  on  the 
^neid. — Abb6  Du  Bos,  Refl.  sur  la  Poesie,  torn.  i. 
sect.  44.  &c. — For  an  explanation  compounded 
oif  the  two,  Robortelli,  Piccolomini,  and  Dacier, 
\\  ho,  by  the  way,  after  declaring  that  all  the  ex- 
planations of  former  commentators  "  served  only 
"  to  obscure  the  passage,'  and  that  the  true  sensa 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them,  proceeds  to 
give  us,  as  that  true  sense,  and  as  his  own  dis- 
covery, exactly  what  had  been  said  before  him  *. 
Let  us  first  see  what  Aristotle  says.     He  says, 
that  Tragedy,  by  the  means  of  pity  and  teiTor, 
effects  the  purgation  (x«6«f  «•*>)  of  such  passions  : 
i.  e.  of  pity  and  terror  afd  other  passions  of  the 
same  kind  :  for  pity  and  terror  seem  clearly  meant, 
by  the  expression,  to  be  included  in  the  effect. 
And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  overturn 
the  second  of  the  explanations  just  mentioned ;  for, 
according  to  that,  terror  and  pity  are  not  both  the 
means  and  the  object  of  the  purgation,  as  Aristotle, 
I  think,  asseits  tliem  to  be,  but  tliey  are  the  means 

only 

*  See  his  note  8. 
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^rdif  of  purging  other  passions — those  passions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  lare  supposed  to 
produce  the  calamitbus  events  exhibited  to  our 
view.     Indeecl,  according  to  this  idea,  tlie  object 
is  rather  the  vice  that  arises  firoin  passion,  than  the 
passion  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  it.     But,  be-  ^ 
sides  this  objection,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
think,  that  the  moral  lesson  of  the  drama,  and  the 
effects  it  might  have  in  moderating  our  passions 
through  the  reflections  it  excites  in  us,  were  at  all 
in  Aristotle's  thoughts  *.     The  frst  of  the  two 
explanations  seems  far  more  admissible.    I  believe 
it  made  a  part  of  his  idea,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
was  the  whole  of  it.     What  was  precisely  his 
meaning,  and  the  whole  of  his  meaning,  will  never, 
I  fear,  be  the  subject  of  a  perfect.  Stoical  xara* 
XflJ/»ff  to  any  man.    There  is,  however,  ow^  passage 
in  Aristotle's  works,  which  throws  some  little  light 
upon  this;  enou^  at  least,  to  keep  us  from  false 
interpretations,  if  not  to  lead  us  to  the  true.    It  is 
in  the  sevetith  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  De 
Republicd.    The  Abbe  Batteux  is  the  onjy  com- 
mentator I   know  of,  who   l}ji5.„  paid  A-,.prp|)er 
attention  to  this  passiage ;  but  as  I  do  not  perfectly 
agree  with  him,  either  as  to  the  translation  he  has 
given,  or  the  i\se  he  makes  of  it,  I  shall  produce 
so  much  of  the  original  as  appears  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  our  present  purpose,  and  subjoin  a 
translation,  with  some  necessary  remarks. 

The 

■  ■  ■  -  ■      -  ^ 

*  See  the  concluding  noT£. 
»3 


6  NOTES. 

The  object  of  Aristotle,  in  the  chapter  referreci 
tPy  is,  to  examine  what  kinds  of  Mtisic  (i.  e.  of 
melody  and  rhythm,)  are  proper  to  be  used  in  the 
(education  of  youth.  He  mentions  and  approves 
a  division,  made  by  some  philosophical  writers  of 
that  time,  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  melodies,  into 
Moral,  Active,  and  Enthusiastic :  ra  fAsp  H0IKA, 
rot  ii  nPAKTIKA,  t«  r  ENQOTZIASTIKA.  By 
the  first  of  these  we  are  to  understand  a  manly, 
grave,  and  simple  melody.  The  sense  of  wf»Krm,o^ 
is  less  clear ;  but  I  suppose  it  means  a  more  com- 
plicated and  imitative  sort  of  melody,  adapted  to 
express  human  actions;  for,  in  the  49th  of  the 
Harmonic  Problems  [Sect,  19.]  it  is  said  of  the 
Hypo-Phrygian  mode,  that  it  had  ii6<>»  vf  «itT«xoy, 
land  was,  on  that  account,  used  only  in  the  dia^ 
logue  and  action  of  the  drama,  never  in  the  chot(d 
part  ^  And  the  same  epithet,  Tr^atxnxov,  is  applied, 
in  this  treatise,  to  the  Iambic  measure  ^  As  to 
tnthusiasticy  it  wants  no  explanation. — Aristotle 
then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  Music  was  to  be 

"  used, 

^  He  says  too— Kara  Jc  mv  v^oJwfin  xai  {nrof^vytrty 
nPATTOMEN*  0  iot  obatov  hi  xof «•  h^  yoj  0  x^f  ©"  »»3«<mff 
ATIPAKTOS.  ~  ^.r.K  —  The  whole  Problem,  though 
mutilated,  is  curious,  and  throws  some  litde  glimmering  of 
light  upon  the  Greek  drama,  as  far  as  Music  is  cout 
cerned. 

*  Cap.  xxiv.-— ^  fuv  [i.e.  the  Trochaic  tetrameter,] 
^fX>K-iwv  TO  Je,  [the  lamific  verse,]  IIPAKTIKON.  Whence 
Horace's, — "  natum  rebus  agendis'*  A.  P.  83, 


NOTES,  7 

*^  used,  not  for  one  useful  purpose  only,  but  for 
*'  sevenJ,"  which  he  enumerates;  and  one  <rf 
thtem  is  —  KAeAPXEXir  iptxa:    with  respect  to 

which  he  says  —  n  ^£  XiyofMip  m^  JcaOafCiy,  yu» 
/tAfv,  iwXtai'  TF»\iy  Ji,  EN  T0I2  IlEPI  HOIHTIKHr, 
f^tf/Aiv  vocft^i^w : — "  What  I  mean  by  KaO«f c-ifj 
*'  or  purgatioriy  I  shall  now  explain  only  in  a 
"  short  and  general  way;  but  hereafter,  in  the 
"  books  concerning  Poetry,  more  explicitly  and 
"  clearly.'' — And  this,  I  suppose,  h^  had  done, 
in  that  part  of  this  treatise  which  is  lost — 
He  then  proceeds  thus : — 

VMig,  K  Tov  airov  is  t^ottw  'jrutrouq  x^^^^^ '  «^^« 
TTgoc  [d£V  Ti^  'Treu^aap,  rxig  %6ixiaTotToug  *  Tf^q  Jk 
MC^occCTiV  [f.  KAGAPSIN],  in^uv  xetq^i^ywrtav^ 
xcu  reug  'rr^oMTiicmg,  %»i  rmg  IvQtKna^izocic*  i  yot^ 
iFi^i  Ivtag  avfifiectvu  'ttclS®^  iI^%«C  *^%v^a;f,  TTfro 
iv  TTourouq  VTrccfx^  '^V  ^^  ^ttqv  ^scups^u  kcu  Tea 
fjLocXkGv.  oiov,  EAEOE  KAI  OOBOS.  In  ^  iv6^- 
a-touTfJi^'  xcti  yot^  vtto  ravTTig  rriq  Xivii(recag 
xscrxxcax^l^^  Tivzg  Miv,  Ik  cb  tuv  Ib^cov-  fjuXcav 
c^c^fABv  T»rtff,  oToof  xj^fTtAvrou  roig  l^o^yicc^aa-i  rtjv 
il/u%i|y  fJiBXs<n,  xadtg'ctfABvtfg,  eoCTrB^  lATFEIAS 
rvxovrotg  Kcci  KA0AP2EX1S.  ravro  Svj  nsro 
civuyxouov  7ra(r%«y  x«i  r^sg  IXBtifzovocg,  xcct  mg 
(pofii/iTiKiig,  xoti  rag  IXtag  *7rot6i/iTtKiig'  rag  S'  uXXyg, 
Kotff  ocov  I'TTtl^aXXm  rm  TwtfTftJV  hcct^w,  koci  'jruct 
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ytyna^     TINA    KAeAPZIN,    Km    Kit(pt^tff9eu 
fud'  iievus.    [p.  458.  Ed.  Duval.]  • 

In 

.  *  This  passage  may  be  considered^  alone^  as  a  complete 
refutation  of  an  opinion  published  some  years  ago  by 
Professor  Moor,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  discussed  in 
this  note.  He  asserts,  that  by  vaBn^/jtara  Aristotle  does  not 
mean  passions,  but  sufferings^  or  calamities ;  and  that  the 
sense  of  3i*  c^c8  ncu  foffn  ir^ouwira  rm  rm  routrvf  vadufdorm 
nadofotv,  is— eflFecting,  or  endeavouring  to  effect,  "  the 
^*  removal  of  suck  calamities/*  (1.  e.  as  are  represented  in 
Tragedy,)  ^'by  means  of  exciting  the  passions  of  pity  and 
**  terror."  But  the  sense,  .both  of  noBofsi^  and  of  naBn- 
fAorOf  is  fixed,  beyond  dispute,  by  the  passage  I  have 
quoted)  where  /i//jp,  terror,  and  other  passions,  are  clearly 
mentioned  as  the  ofy'ects  of  the  mBa^ig,  or  purgation^ 
The  Professor  also  asserts,  that  the  word,  which  Aristotle 
tinifbrmly  uses  to  express  the  passions,  is  vaOn,  and  that  by 
vraBtifAcna  is  **  always  meant  sufferings,  or  calamities.^*  This 
is  a  mistake^  IIo^  is  continually  used  by  Aristotle  in  the 
sense  of  sufferings ;  and  TrainfJiara  sometimes,  though  less 
frequently,  in  the  sense  o(  passions.  So  RAet.  II.  22.. 
p.  574.  C.  neu  TTtfi  T«v  fiOw,  not  nA0HMATflN— "  con- 
*'  cerning  manners  and  passions,**  See  also,  Morak 
Mudem.  II.  2.  p.  205.  B.  where  iea6n  and  va&t^Aetra  are 
used  synonymously.  Many  other  instances,  I  make  no 
'  doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  Aristotle*s  works. 

1  should  add,  that  I  take  my  accoun|t  of  this  explanation, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  from  the 
Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  65 ;  not  having  been  able  ta 
procure  the  pamphlet  itself,  of  which  the  title  is—'*  On  the 
**  end  of  Tragedy,  according  to  Aristotle  :  an  Essay,  in  two 
*'  pifrts,  t^c.-^By  James  Moor,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Greek  in 
'<  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow** — It  is  mentioned  again,  with  ap- 
probation;^  in  the  64th  vol,  of  tlie  same  Review,  p.  556^ 
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In  this  passage,  for  axfoua-w  I  have  no  doubt 
tliat  we  should  read  xata^iK  The  similitude  of 
the  words  is^sufficient  to  account  for  the  mistake 
c^  the  transcriber ;  and  the  purport  of  the  whole 
passage  seems  to  require  the  correction.  For 
Aristode  is  here  shewing,  in  what  manner  the 
three  different  kinds  of  melody  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  different  purpasesj  which  he  had  just 
enumerated :  wfog  MEN  tw  IIAIAEIAN,  t«k  ii8*x. 
w(9^  AB  Tijy  KA9AP2IN,— ^TftK  vfaxTixaK,  &C. 
The  opposition  is  clear.  And  so,  aftern^ards,  a 
third  purpose  is  mentbned — sr^o;  ANAIIAT2IN. 
[p»  459-]  The  words  immediately  following,' 
ingup  ^m(9(yBrrupj  probably  contributed  to  this 
nustake.  They  allude  to  his  doctrine,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  boys  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  practise  or  perform,  thernsdvesy  any  but 
the  simplest  kind  of  Music,  and  upon  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  instruments,  such  as  were  not 
Jio/A««  X^f'fy**^^^  iViHi/^uf.  [p.  457.]  But  this 
was  not  the  character  eitlier  of  the  acthe  antf 
enthusiastic  melodies,  of  which  he  here  speaks,  or 
of  the  i^2strumetit  used  in  the  accompaniment  of 
them  ^ 

I  shall  now  give  what  I  think  a  fair  and  literal 
version  of  the  passage.  -  -  - 

"  It  is  manifest  then,  that  all  tlje  different  kinds 
^*  of  melodies  are  to  be  made  use  of;    not  all, 

*'  however, 

*  The  AuK^.    See  iSiJ.  p.  459  and  457.    And  the  i" 
vol  of  tbif  Work,  p.  225,  nou\ 
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^'  however,  for  the  same  purpose.  For  education^ 
*^  the  most  moral  kind  ^ould  be  used:  for 
^^  puROATiox,  both  the  active^  and  the  enthw 
"  siastic; — performed,  however,  by  others.  For 
*^  those  passions,  which  in  some  minds  are  violent^ 
"  exist,  more  or  less,  in  all;  such  as  pity,  ftwr 
''  example,  and  terror  :  and,  again,  enthusiasm; 
^^  for  with  this  passion  some  men  are  subject  to 
*^  be  possessed:  but  when  the  sacred  melodies^ 
"  intended  to  compose  the  mind  after  the  cele- 
"  bration  of  the  orgic  rites,  have  been  performed, 
*^  we  see  those  men  become  calm  and  sedate,  as 
"  if  they  had  undergone  a  kind  of  purgation,  or 
•'  cure.  And  the  case  must  necessarily  be  the 
"  same  with  those  who  are  particularly  liable  to 
"  be  moved  by  pity,  or  terror,  or  any  other 
'*  passion ;  and  with  other  men,  as  Jar  as  they 
"  are  under  the  influence  of  any  such  passion; 
"  all  of  them  experiencing  a  sort  o/"  purgation, 

"  j;?rf  PLEASURABLE  RELIEF." 

From  this  passage,  though  far  enough,  I  am 
sensible,  from  being  perfectly  clear  and  explicit, 
tzvo  things,  at  least,  may,  I  think,  be  confidently 
deduced. — i.  That  whatever  be  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Jtaflaf o-i?,  or  purgation,  here,  must  also 
be  its  meaning  in  the  treatise  on  Poetry ;  since  to 
that  work  Aristotle  refers  for  a  fuller  explanation 
of  it.  The  only  difference  is,  that  here,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  effect  of  imitative  Music ;  there, 
to  that  of  imitative  Poetry ;  of  that  species  of  it, 
2  however, 
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however,  which  depended,  we  know,  upon  Music^ 
for  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  effect  2.  It 
is  plain,  that,  according  to  Aristotle's  idea,  pity 
was  to  be  purged  by  pity,  terror  by  terror,  &c. ; 
contrary  to  the  second  of  the  two  explanations 
above-mentioned.  For  Aristotle  is  here  expressly 
speaking  of  the  use  of  enthmiastic  Music  applied 
ir^oc  KA^ftfo-iy;  and  he  says,  that  men,  agitated 
by  enthusiasm,  were  purged  or  relieved  from  that 
enthusiasm  by  the  /if «  /aiXh,  which  were  plainly 
enthusiastic  melodies;  i.e.  such  as  imitated^  or 
expressed,  that  passion,  and  were  intended  to  calm 
the  mind,  which  had  been  violently  agitated  and 
inflamed;  not,  as  M.  Batteux  understands,  by 
the  sudden  opposition  of  DoriCj  grave,  and  moral 
strains,  [p.  280,  1.]  but  h^  pleasurable  indulgence 
of  the  same  passion  in  imitative  Music :  KHp^t^at 
/mV  iiovnt.  These  melodies  were,  probably,  such 
as  those  of  Olympus,  which  had  been  mentioned 
just  before  [cap.  5.]  and  of  which  Aristotle  says, 
that  they,  'OjtAoX«yKjtAfk«?  nOIEI  TAI  U^TXAS 
ENdOTIIAXTIKAX.  Indeed,  from  the  manner, 
in  which  the  Music  of  Olympus  is  spoken  of  by 
Plato,  and  Plutarch,  there  is  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  these  "  sacred  7nelo(&es''  were  no  other, 
than  the  very  melodies  of  that  musician  ^ 

With 


vofjLH^  T¥{  ap/ju^MHi  4|«vryxcv  [sc.  Olympus."]  «V  tw 
de  Mus.  p.  2076.  edn  H.  S.    See  also  Plato  in  the  Afmos, 
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With  respect  to  this  xotix^m  itself,  Aristotle 
b}'  no  means  gives  us  in  thb  passage,  nor,  indeed, 
professes  to  give  us,  a  full  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  it.  Some  light,  however,  he  has 
flung  upon  it  by  the  expressions,  letrgftat,  and 
x«f»^f«^6«t  (AtV  ifoyfig,  which  he  uses  as  synony- 
mpus  to  xaOaf<r»^:  "  Purgation^  cure,  pleasurable 
reUef''  The  Abb6  Batteux  understands  Aristotle 
'  to  mean  no  more  by  thb,  than  that  the  passions 
of  terror  or  pitify  which,  when  excited  by  real 
objects,  are  simply  painful,  or,  at  least,  have  a 
predominant  mixture  of  pain,  are,  by  imitation^ 
and  the  consciousness  oi  fiction^  purged  or  puri* 
fied  from  this  alloy  of  the  dbagreeable  and  pain- 
ful, and  converted,  on  the  whole,  into  an  emotion 
of  delight  His  meaning  ipay  be  clearer  in  his 
own  words.  Aristotle,  he  says,  bad  established 
it  as  a  principle — "  Qjue  les  obfets  dSsagriabies 
*^  plaUent  quand  ils  sont  imtSsy  mime  lorsgu'Us 
"  le  sont  dans  laplus grandt  veritiK  En  appli- 
*^  quant  ce  principe  k  la  Tragedie,  il  s*ensuit,  que 
"  c'est  rimitation  qui  est  la  cause  du  plaisir 
'^  qu'elle  produit,  et  non  la  nature  des  objets 
*^  imit^s,  puisque  ces  objets  sont  par  eux-memes 
'^  d^sagr^ables.     C'est  done  Timitation  qui  6te  k 

pag.  318.  eJ.  Setr.  where  he  says  of  tlie  melodies  of 
Marsyas  and  Olympus,  that  they  are,  0EIOTATA,  mcu 
fiova  KINEI.— See  Dr.  Buraey's  Hist,  of  Musfc^  voL  u 
P^  3S9>  &c. 

-  ^  *  Copt  iv.  Transl.  Part  I.  Sect.  5. 
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•*  la  terreur  et  k  la  pitie  laccessoire  d^sagr^ble 
^'  qu'elles  ont  dans  la  realit^ :  c'est  ViTmtation  qui 
"  opere  la  purgation  Tragique,  en  mettant  les 
^'  malheurs  imit^s  k  la  place  des  malheurs  r^els^ 
•*  et  en  s^parant  par  ce  moyen  ce  que  la  piti^  et 
**  la  terreur  ont  d'agr^able,   comtne  emotions, 
**  davec  ce  qu elles  ont  de  d^sagr^able,  quand 
•^  elles  sont  jointes  k  Yidie  de  malheurs  r&ls  ^/* 
This  i^ccount,  which  is  exactly  Fontenelle*s  solu- 
tion of  the  pleasure  arising  from  Tragic  emotion  \ 
is  liable  to  a  difficulty  not  easily,  I  think,  sur* 
mounted.     It  confines  Aristotles  meaning  to  the 
present  pleasure  of  the  emotion ;  it  supposes  all 
the  purgation  to  consist  merely  in  rendering  tlie 
feeling  of  the  passion  pleasurable ; — not  in  any 
good  effect  which  the  habit  of  such  emotion  may 
produce,  in  correcting,  refining,  or  moderating, 
such  passions,  when  excited  by  real  objects.  Now, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Aristotle  has 
not,  in  that  short  and  professedly  imperfect  expla- 
nation given  of  the  xa9af  o-k  in  the  passage  ad- 
duced, said  any  thing  directly  pointing  to  such 
effect,  yet,  I  think,  the  whole  turn  and  cast  of  his 

expression 

^  Principes  de  la  Literature,  torn.  iii.  p.  81.— I  refer 
to  tAat  work,  because  the  author  appears  to  me  to  have 
explained  himself  there  with  more  clearness  and  preci* 
sion  than  in  the  note  on  his  translation  of  Aristorlein. 
the  Q^tre  Poetiques. 

'  Reflect,  sur  la  Poetique,  Sect.  36.— Hume's  Essay 
9n  Tragedy* 
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expression  is  such,  as  leads  one  naturally  to  con-* 
elude,  that  it  was  his  meaning.  The  phrase, 
KBfi^iirictt  lAiV  viio^fif,  does  incfeed  appear  to  ex- 
press the  present  effect  only ;  but  I  can  scarce 
conceive,  that  he  would  have  used  such  a  word  as 
xaOfltf  fl-19,  and  still  less,  lATPElA,  without  a  view  to 
something  beyond  the  pleasurable  relief  or  vent 
of  the  moment;  especially,  in  a  chapter,  where 
he  is  professedly  enumerating  and  examining  the 
uses  of  music  \  Farther,  the  words,  ixsniAovx^f 
fojSurixHf,  iratnTixKc,  confirm  this  idea;  being  all 
words  expressive  of  habitual  excess^  requiring 
correction  and  moderation '. 

But,  what  still  more  strongly  opposes  the  Abb6 
Batteux's  idea,  is,  that  Aristotle  b  here,  as  Hein^ 
«us  and  otliers  have  well  observed,  evidently 
combating  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  whose  great 
objection  to  Tragedy,  was,  that  it  feeds  and  in-' 
flames  the  passions ".  It  could  be  no  answer  to 
this,  to  allege,  that  the  feeling  of  passion  excited 
by  Tragic  imitation  is  pleasurable;  for  this  is  so 
far  from  being  called  in  question  by  Plato,  that  it 
is   the  very  foundation  of  his  objection.     The 

pleasure 

k  ...^  ^fljj  lyficfy  XM>EAEIAX  r^  fincm  xfw^  ^eif. — 
Ui!  supra. 

*  The  same  thing  seems  implied  in  the  word  iwrra^ 
HuxH^ii  and  in  the  expression— o  ya(  Trspi  svto^  avfjLpaivu 
warn-  ^vxoi  ISXTPXII . 

"^  TPE^EI  yof  ravra,  he  says,  in  his  figurative  lan- 
guage, APAOTIA,  3fw  ATXMEIN.— D/  Reput.  lib.  x. 
p,  606.  D. 
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pleasure  aflfiwrded  by  siich  Poetry  is  allowed  by 
bim  in  its  utmost  extent".  "  Let  its  advocates,* 
he  says,  ''  undertake  to  shew  us  that  it  is  not 
"  merely  pleasurable^  but  useful  also,  and  we 
"  will  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  their  apology ;  for 
"  we  shall  surely  be  gainers  by  the  conviction  •.*• 
Now  Aristotle,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  un- 
dertakes this  apology,  and  points  out  the  utility 
required.  And  no  one,  I  think,  can  reasonably^ 
doubt,  that  such  was  his  intention,  who  has  at- 
tended   to  the  following  passage  of   Plato: — 

ePBi^ANTA  yaf  h  ixai^oi^  I2XTPON  TO  EAEEI- 
NON,  i  ^»*>  w  Toij  *ATTOT  HABEZI KATEXEIN  ^ 
For,  to  this  objection,  there  cannot  well  be  a  more 
direct  and  pointed  answer,  than  Aristotle's  asser- 
tion, as  usually  understood — that  the  habit  of 
indul^ng  the  emotions  of  pity,  or  terror,  in  the 

fictitious 

■  Jiid.  p.  607,  C.  D.  et  passim. 

•  AoifA£9  it  ys  VTH  av  KM  Toi$  firfOTOToi;  edmig •  xoyo9 

Xtft  edm%  iiVciv,  c^  h  fAom  *HAEIA  Sf^^Kx  uai  A^EAIMH 
9rfO(  ras  wOartiag  ucu  tov  ptov  rov  avBfiamvof  hi,  km  iiffnw^ 
ouasavf4;^a.  xifiamiMPf  yof  m,  iav  fxn  fjovw  iy^uot  favriy  oA^a 
KAl  il^EMMH.—Ibid. 

f  Ibid,  606.  B. — *'  The  habit  of  indulging  our  pas- 
♦<  sions  in  the  concerns  of  others,  will,  of  necessity, 
*'  bring  on  the  same  habitual  indulgence  in  those  which 
"  relate  to  ourselves:  for  he,  who  has  nourished  and 
**  strengthened  to  excess  the  passion  of  pity^  for  example, 
**  by  habitual  sympathy,  in  the  misfortunes  of  Qther  men# 
^  will  not  find  it  easy  to  restrain  the  same  kind  of  feelings 
**  in  his  ^w/f.*' 
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fictitious  representations  of  Tragedy,  tends,  m  the 
contrary y  to  moderate  and  refine  those  passions, 
when  they  occur  in  real  life. 

But  though  the  Abb6  Batteux^s  idea  of  this 
purgation  appears  to  me  by  no  means  to  be  the 
whole,  it  must^  I  think,  be  admitted  as  a  part, 
and  an  essential  part,  of  Aristotles  meaning. 
For  the  effect  depends,  not  merely,  as  some 
commentators  seem  to  suppose  %  on  the  having 
our  passions  frequently  and  habitually  excited, 
but,  on  the  having  them  so  excited  by  fictitious 
representation.  Pity  and  terror  frequently  ex- 
cited  by  such  objects  and  such  events  in  real 
life,  as  the  imitations  oi  the  Tragic  scene  set 
before  us,  would  rather  tend  to  produce  apathy 
than  moderation.  Nature  would  struggle  against 
such  violent  and  painful  agitation,  and  the  heart 
would  beconie  callous  in  its  own  defence*  >  We 
must  be  insensible,  that  we  might  not  be  wretched^ 
It  is  far  otherwise  mthfctitious  passion.  There, 
the  emotion,  though  often  violent  in  spite  of  the^ 
consciousness  of  fiction,  is  always,  more  or  less, 
delightful.  We  indulge  it,  as  one  of  the  first  of 
pleasures;  and  the  effect  of  that  indulgence, 
frequentiy  repeated,  is  perljaps,  that,  while  it  mo- 
derates real  passion  by  the  fi-equency  of  similar 
impressions,  it,  at  the  same  time,  cherishes  such 
sympathetic  emotions,  in  their  proper  and  useful 

degree, 

^    Heinsius  De  Trag.  Constit.  cap!  ii.  —  Harris  Oh 
Music,  &c.  ch.  V.  note  *.     ^ 
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liegree/  by  tbe  deli€ious  feelings  which  never  fail 
to  accompany  the  indulgence  of  them  in  imitative 
representation.. 

The  passions  of  savages,  or  of  men  in  the  first 
rude  stages  of  civilization,  arc  ferocious  and  pain- 
ful.    They  piVy,  or  they  fear^  either  violently,  or 
not  at  all*      With  them,  thene  is  hardly  any 
medium  between  ungovernable  agitation,  and  ab* 
solute  insensibility* — Suppose  such  a  people  to 
have  access,   like  the   Athenians,   to  theatrical 
representations,  and  to  have  their  passions  kept  in 
frequent  and  pleasurable  exercise  by  fictitious 
distress ;  the  consequence,  I  think,  would  be>  that, 
by  degrees,  they  would  come  to  hfcive  motejeeling^ 
and  less  perturbation^     Instead  of  sympathetic 
emotions  rarely  excited,  painfiiUy  felt>  and  soon 
extinguished,    they  would    gradually  acquire  a 
calm,  lasting,  and  useful  habit  of  general  tender*- 
ness  and  sensibility.     In  polished  society,'  where 
the  passions  are  accustomed  to  be  indulged  in 
fiction^  eitlier  in  the  theatre,  or  by  reading,  and 
the  paih  is  converted,  on  the  whole,  into  one 
strong  and   delightful  feeling,  by  the  charms  of 
imitation,  Poetry,  Music,  aided  by  the  indistinct 
consciousness  of  fiction — these  passions,  even 
when  excited  by  real  objects,  seem  to  retain,  (at 
least,  in  cases  where  we  are  not  too  closely  touch- 
ed,) some  tincture  of  the  same  pleasurable  emo- 
tion, which  attended  them,  when  raised  by  works 
of  ima^ation ;  they  are  more  moderately  and 
VOL.  iL  ^    c  agreeably 


20  U     6    t    %     B. 

''  what  the  antients  have  said  about  th^ir  theatrical 
"  dechmiation,  without  supposing  this  ■,"  would 
it  not  be  better  to  say,  at  once,  that  we  do  not 
understand  it^  than  td  explain  it  into  impossibili-' 
ties?  As  for  the  systematic  Abb6  Du  Bcs,  he' 
wds  ^et^upon  proving  his  point;  and  he  proves  it 
like  a  man  resolved  to  prove  it,  by  wresting  all 
sorts  of  authors  to  his  purpose,  and  translating 
them  as  he  pleased  ^  All  we  know  clearly,  is, 
that  the  antient  drama  was  accompanied,  (in  part, 
at  least,)  by  musical  instruments.  I  conclude, 
confidently,  that  since  the  iilstruments  could  not 
^eak,  the  actors  must  sivg :  that  their  declama- 
tion must  certainly  have  been,  strictly  speakings 
musical^  however  simple;  the  chanting  of  the 
simplest  plain  chant ,  being  as  truly  Musicy  i.e.  as 
essentially  distinct  from  speeck^  as  the  most  refined 
melody  of  a  modern  opera  ^ 

If,  then,  the  Greek  Tragedy  had  a  musical 
accf^npaniment  throughout,  it  must  have  been 
sung  throughout.  But  here,  Aristotle  says,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  say  it,  that  in  some  parts  of 
QVag^dy,  ^*  metre  only''  was  employed: — ii» 
METPflN.  ivioi  MONON :  that  ife,  as  it  is  necessa- 
rily, implied,   mthout  the   two   other  uVutr/txaTa, 

or 

*  Diet,  de  Musique,  Art.  Opera. 

^  For  a  refutation  of  Du  Bos,  the  reader  may  sec 
Condillac*s  Essai  sur  Porig,  dcs  connois.  humaincs — 
tome  iii.  rA.  3. 

*  See  Diss.  II.  yol.i.  ^#78.  note  *. 
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.or  seasomngs^  of  Tragic  Janguage,  just  mentioned, 
melody  and  rhythm  ^. 

Some  commentators,  I  know,  endeavour  to 
evade  the  force  of  this  expression,  by  saying,  that 
^Aristotle  means,  by  Aa  /tA«Tf«»  ^o^w,  only  the 
Jioted  declamation^  which,  being  a  sort  of  recitative^ 
was  not  regarded  as  stiictly  musical,  nor  denomi- 
nated fAtXfy^.  And  in  support  of  this,  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  word  xigi^,  speech,  is  applied  by 
him  afterwards  in  a  similar  manner  f ;  as  Xtyt<r6eti 
is  also  by  Plutarch,  who  talks  of  "  some  of  the 
"  Iambics  being  spoken  with  an  accompaniment^ 
*^  and  others  sung^T  as  we  sometimes  say  of  a 
singer,  that  he  speaks  recitative  well.  But  all  this, 
.  I  confess,  does  not  satisfy  me.  It  is  one  thing,  to 
apply  occasionally  the  word  Mh^  or  Xiyitr^i,  in 
this  comparative  way,  to  such  kind  of  singing  as 
most  resembles  speech,  and  another,  to  say  roundly, 
that  some  parts  of  Tragedy  made  use  of  metre, 
or  verse,  only ;  and  that  too,  iniuiediately  after 
having  yu^er/  the  exclusive  sense  of  /xovov,  by  ena- 
merating  the  three  iniv(r[Aar(x,  of  Tragic  diction, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  separateh/  used  in  different 
•  parts, 

iwf4  /LUTpcv.     Tq  \  x«f'?  Twjf  tiim,  TO  iiOL  METPftN  ENIA 
MONON  sTffoiwfiai , 

'So  xM.  Batteux. 

'  See  cL  xii.— AESI£  oXa^  XOPOT. 

«.  Dial,  de  Mus.  p.  2090.  id.  H.  S.— T«  ^  y^ytv^ 

C3 
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pai*t5,  i.  C.  fvifA^f  m(fA$¥in^  fAirgot  \-~  RHTTHlff, 
jdKLODYf  and  METRE.  They  who  dispute  this 
noeaning,  must  at  least,  I  tliink,  allow  that  if  it 
had  been  the  meaning,  Aristotle  coold  not  ndl 
have  expressed,  it  with  more  precision.  How 
can  fAiTfWM  here  be  taken  in  the  loose  and  compa- 
rative sense  contended  for,  when,  in  the  very 
words  immediattly  preceding,  it  is  caretally  1  ignited 
to  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  by  being  expressly 
discriminated  from  mdody^  as  well  as  trom 
rhythm? 

But  after  all,  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  Tragedy 
was  ^ng  throughout  J  though  oftrn  asserted,  has 
not  yet  been  proved;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  can 
be  proved ;  at  least,  by  any  passage  of  antient 
authors,  that  I  have  seen  adduced  to  prove  it. 
The  Abb6  VAtry,  in  a  dissertaiion,  *Sfrr  la  recita^ 
tiofi  d€S  Tragedies  ancknnes^  undertook  tq  pmve, 
in  tbrm,  that  the  Greek  Tragedies  ^ere  sung^ 
**  d'un  bout  ct  Cautre^^  like  our  operas.  But 
how  does  he  prove  this?—  by  proving,  what  indeed 

<      is 


^  The  reading  in  all  the  M6S,  if^^puO/MV^  uai  a^fdjovicxv^^ 
Kdii  MEAO^.  On  comparing  thi^  passage  with  Arisiotle*8 
other  enumerations  of  the  three  means  of  imitation  in 
cap.  i.  especially  at  the  end  of  it,  where  Tragedy  is  men- 
tioned as  using  all  those  mcans^  nana  /urf9-,  i.  e.  piA^uA.  xag 
iv^fi  (which  is  synonymous  to  of/mic^  elsewhere,)  xtu 
METPfi/,  no  one,  I  think,  can  entertain  any  degree  of 
doubt,  as  to  the  truth  of  Vjctorius's  emendation,  4^ 
METPON, 
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k  easily  proved  ^  that  a  part  q(  die  Iambics,  or 
the  dialogue,  was  sung,  and  then  bj  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  the  antients  could  not  poi^sibly  have 
endured  so  barbarous  a  custom,  as  tlie  nuxtuTQ  qf 
speech  and  singing  in  the  same  piece. .  ''  II  ne 
**  paioit  pas  qu  on  puisse  douter  que  ces  cantigucs 
^^  ne  se  chantassent ;  amis  de  cela  m^me  je  xrois 
"  pouvoir  conclurrcj  que  tout  le  re3te  se  diantoiti 
^*  quoique  dtfieremment ;  car  le  bon  ^ew,  et  ce 
^^  que  les  anciens  nous  disent,  nous  conduit  & 
'^  penser  que  leur  recitation  etoit  partout  de 
"  m6me  nature,  et  qu'elle  ne  se  bigarroit  pobt, 
'^  tant6t  d-une  simple  declamation,  et  tantdt  d'un 
**  chant  musical*." 

By  the  same  presumptive  mode  of  ftrguing,  tlie 
Abb^  might  also  have  proved,  d  priori^  that  the 
Greeks  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of 
the  modern  barbarous  bigarrure  of  serious  and 
ludicrous,  in  their  Tragic  drama.  But  the  first 
Greek  Tragedy  he  had  opened  would  probably 
have  overturned  his  reasoning '. 

A  ttiorough  discussion  of  all  the .  passages  of 
antient  autiiors,  that  throw  any  light  upon  this 
question,  relative  to  the  dramatic  representations 
of  the   GreekS)  would  draw  me  much  too  far 

beyond 

*  The  30th  and  491!^  of  Aristotle's  Harmonic  Ft  ok 
Sect.  19.  arc,  alone,  sufijdent  proofs  of  this  point, 

^  Mem.  dc  TAcad.  Roy.  des  Inscriptions^  &c.  tproe  II, 

*  See  NOTf  33 — ^^in  the  1'*  voU 
C4 
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beyond  my  bounds.  I  must  coatent  myself  wiA 
pointing  out  (for  I  think  it  has  not  been  observed)  ' 
the  stubborn  diffioulty  which  this  passage  of 
Aristotle  appears  to  me  to  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
common  opinion  upon  tiiis  subject;  and  with 
hazarding  a  merely  hypothetical  conjecture,  that, 
•  i/i  as  Aristotle  secTns  plainly  to  say,  some  part  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy  was  spoken,  like  our  Tragic 
declamation,  without  any,  musical  accompaniment, 
it  was,  most  probably,  that  part  of  the  dialogue, 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  in  note  33,  is, 
in  every  Tragedy,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  its  being  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  quick 
repartee  of  verse  to  verse.  As,  in  this  part  of 
the  dialogue,  we  almost  constantly  find  the  Tragic 
tone  loVered  to  a  more  colloquial  pitch,  and  even 
approaching  frequently  to  the  jocular  and  bur- 
lesque, it  seems  reasonable  to  thisik,  that  here, 
if  anywhere^  the  musical  accompaniment,  and  the 
elevation  of  lengthened  and  chanting  tones,  were 
withdrawn,  and  coipiTion  cojtversation  left  to  com* 
mon  speech.  . 

But  what,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by-r- 
Kxi  ifotX^Y  iTif a  ^*«  /ufX8ff  ? —  Are  we  to  repeat 
lAQvov,  and  understand  Melody  ^foiie,  without  the 
two  other  «Ju(r/f«T«,  Rhythm  and  Metre  ?  This 
cannot  be.  For  though  we  may  strip  the  Tragic 
language  of  melody  and  of  rhythm,  orji  in  other 
words,  of  Mu^lc,  we  cannot  strip  it  of  metre. 
The  ^n^icnts  most  certainly  did  not  admit  pro$fi 

ipto ' 
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into  their  Tragedies ;  and  as  little  can  we  concetva 
them  to  have  set  prose  to  Mtusic  " 

Dacier,  and  some  other  conwentators,  under* 
stand  by  i^x^  here,  Music,  including  rhythm. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  certainly  warrantable; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  the  sense  here :  for,  surely,  an 
instance,  m  Mhich  all  the  three  iiviffAccrx  were 
used,  (as  they  must  be,  if  metre  be  indispensable, 
ftnd  piA^  imply  rhj/thm  and  melody,)  would  be 
but  a  strantje  illustration  of  the  XOPIS  li^ar* 
Twv  iiJW   x.T.aA. 

I  do  not  see  what  remains,  but,  that  we  take 
/AiAO*  here  in  its  most  restrained  sense,  as  distinct 
frouj  rhythm,  or  time,  and  synonymous  to  iffj^m; 
that  sense,  in  which  Aristotle  had  used  it  before,  in 
his  first  chapter".    And  if  we  do  this,  we  must 

necessarily, 

"*  The  reader  will  observe  that  Aristotle  is  expressly 
speaking  of  the  ih^fiara  of  Tragic  spcec/t  or  language: 
%By(a  3f  fi^y^fAivov  fisv  AOFON  tov  excvfa  fuSfjuv,  &c. — fVords^ 
therefore,  are  equally  implied  in  all  these  HucfAara,  and, 
consequently,  Mtdsic  alone — i.e.  instrumental  Music,  is  here 
entirely  out  of  the  question, 

"  — /Jwd^M  «ai  MEAEI  Kou  /jLTTfii,  answering  to  hh  first 
division,  ^!M  km  Xoyu  km  APMONIAi. 

The  word  MEAOS,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  occurs 
in  three  different  musical  senses,  i .  Sometimes,  as  here, 
and  in  the  Greek  writers  on  Music,  in  the  same  sense  as 
fiffAGvta — i.e.  melody,  abstracted  from  rhythm,  or  lime. 
;Thus,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  p.  32,  and  see  ^.  7,  his  ac- 
count offAfXu^uiy  &c.  2.  Sometimes,  for  air,  or  measured 
Xfielody  ;  as  in  the  definition  of  Bacchius,  p.  19.  (Ed,  Meib,) 
2-  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  sgng,  including 

melody, 
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necessarily,  I  tiiink,  understam],  that  some  parts 
of  the  dialogue  were  sung  without  rhythm: 
I  mean,  without  musical  rhythm,  or  timej  though 
certainly  not  without  that  poetical  or  pfosodic 
rhythm,  by  which  in  reciting  verse,  and,  indeed, 
even  in  the  most  femiliar  conversation,  the  syllabic 
quantity  must  have  been  relatively j  at  least,  ob- 
served, though  not,  I  presume,  with  the  inflexibility 
0f  musical  measure,  nor  with  such  a  rigoi-oui 
equality  oileng  to  hng,  and  short  to  short j  as  is 
essential  to  the  execution  of  what  is  property  called 
MusiCy  and  as  I  suppose  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  choral  odes  •.  Thus  the  dialogue  of  the  Greek 
Tragedy  will  appear  to  have  been  not  improperly 

compared 

melody,  rhythm,  and  words.  Thus  Plato — to  MEAOS 
ht  rgmv  In  ^vyiuifAVfov,  hoyrs  rt,  urn  a^fAOna^  km  py6fM,  Rep,  iii, 
p.  398.  D.  In  another  place,  however,  he  uses  it  in  the 
first  and  narrowest  sense,  for  mere  melody :  MEAOS  i'^au 
JLAl  fiAfMov  mw  pn/jtar^K.  De  Leg.  ii.  p.  669,-^This  third, 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is  what  A.  C^iotil.  ex» 
presses  by  (jl^*®-  nxstov.  p.  a8. 

♦  This  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Burney,  Hist,  of 
Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  161.  *'  The  melody  of  antient  declama* 
^'  tion/*  &c. — M.  Burette  goes  so  fiir  as  to  suppose,  that 
m  strict  rhythm  was  admitted  even  in  the  ehoral  part  of  the 
antient  Tragedy.  His  authority  is  the  following  passage 
of  Plutarch's  Dial,  de  Mus. — tj*  pjei  xf«/fctJtT«^  ym«,  ««i 
PYGMXlf,  Tfayao'ia  fjtiv  i^t^a  mou  rnfufof  luxp^ou.  p.  2084, 
ed.  H.  S,  But  the  text  here  is  evidently  corrupt.  The 
name  of  some  particular  species  of  rhythm  is  probably 
omitted.  Sec  Jl^m.  4^  VAc^d^  dcs  hiscrip.  tome  xix, 
p.  427.  octaVQ. 
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compared  to  our  recitative;  differing  from  ttie 
chorus,  80  our  recitative  differs  from  the  airs^  both 
in  the  absence  of  strict  time,  and  in  the  kind  of 
melody,   which  was   also,   as  mere  melody^  less 
musical  than  the  choral  melody,  and  more  imitative 
of  speechy  as  well  as  of  action '.    Whether  the 
monologues,  or  long  speeches — the  ft^ax^ai  piiTetg^ 
as  Plato  calls  them  "*— \yere  performed  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  rest  of  the  dialogue,  or,  as  it  has  been 
imagined,  were  distingubhed  by  being  more  mea- 
sured and  musical,  b  a  point  not  easily  cleared  up. 
The   passages   commcMily  appealed    to  for   this 
purpose,  from   the  grammarians  Diomedes  and 
Donatus,  about  the  C^wfic/x  of  the  Roman  Comedy^ 
I  look  upon  as  a  very  frail  foundation  of  any  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  Greek  Tragedy  \    The 
passage  of  Plutarch  above  quoted,  n^te  *,  furnishes 
the  strongest  support  I  know  of  tor  such  a  dis* 
•tinction.     For,  if  by  "  spoken  or  recited  to  an 
"  instrumental  accompaniment ^^  (rot  /cacv  [sc.  t«» 
i«f*j3«wv]    AErEJ0AI  v»o<»  my  xfH<riv)    Plutarch 
meant,  as  I  think  he  must  mean,  sung  in  recitative^ 
not  literally  spoken^  (for  how  could  that  admit  of  a 
musical  accompaniment  ?)  then,  j»<fi(r9a»,  which  is 

opposed 

0  ^'      I  ■         ■11.111       f »        ■  ■  1 1       I  ■  I    I  .iiii« 

P  See  Aristotle's  Problems,  5^^:/.  19.  Pr«^.  xv.  and  xlix. 

%  De  Rep.  X.  p.  605. 

'  See  the  Abbe  Du  Bos,  Reflex,  sur  la  Poes.  &c.  vol.  lii. 
$eci,  1 1,  &c. —  This  writer's  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
V^risioile  that  we  have  been  considering/  is  worth  tho 
reader's  inspection,  as  a  perfect  model  of  mbreprcscntation, 
fib^ur4|iy,  aQ4  bluadering. 
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opposed  to  it,  mu^  of  course  imply,  not  merfe 
singing  as  opposed  to  speech^  but  a  more  musical 
and  measured  melody. 

NOTE  47. 
P.  117.    The  meaning  of  Melopoeia  is 

OBVIOUS  -  -  -. 

I  have  ventured  to  depart  from  the  common 
interpretation,  by  understanding  the  word  ^uy^/Aif, 
here,  to  mean,  not  the  power,  and  effect,  of  the 
Melopceia  itself,  but  the  power,  i.  e.  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Aristotle  is  here,  as  usual,  explaining 
the  terms  he  bad  made  use  of.  It  was  directly  to 
his  purpose  to  say,  as  a  reason  for  omitting  a  defi* 
nition  in  this  instance,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
was  well  known ;  but  not  at  all  to  his  purpose,  to 
say — **  I  need  not  explain  the  a;o;W,  because  the 
"  porver  and  effect  of  the  thing  signified  by  it, 
"  (that  is,  of  Music,)  is  well  known.** 

i)acier  is  amusing  here.  He  wonders  what 
could  induce  the  Greeks  to  make  Music  a  part  of 
their  drama ;  and  at  last,  /*  aprSs  bien  des  j^cker- 
"  ches,''  he  discovers  one  principal  cause  to  have 
been  this — that  they  had  very  musical  cars;  but 
he  does  not  discover  the  cause  of  his  own  wonder^ 
which,  in  all  probability,  was,  that  he  had  not 


NOTES. 


NOTE    4^. 

P.  11 8.  Or  delivering  a  genbral  sen- 
timent. 

In  the  Rhetoric,  Aristotle  defines  y^iAn  by 
xaGoAn  iwofaua-ii.  [Lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  572.]  Thua 
below,  in  this  chapter,  for  airo^aivovr«i  ytufiuir,  his 
Jirst  expression,  we  have,  xaOoXs  aVo^a««'o«'Tai.— • 
This  has  been  loosely  and  inaccurately  rendered  in 
all  the  translations  I  have  seen,  except  those  of 
Castelvetro  and  Goulstbn, 

NOTE  4g.' 
P.  11 8.     These  parts have  been  em-- 

PLOYED  BT  MOST  POETS. 

LocuSy  as  the  critics  say;  conclamatus.  Time  is 
too  preicious  to  be  wasted  in  the  support,  or  refuT 
tation,  of  random  conjectures  upon  a  passage  of 
such  desperate  corruption. — How  can  ic  Sxvyot; 
"  not afexoy''  be  tortured  into,  " ally'  or,  *'  almost 
all?''  Yet  so  Dacier,  Batteux,  Goulston,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  fairly  translated,  "  not  a  few 
"  Poets  have  made  use  of  these  parts,*'  how 
strangely  it  will  follow — "^br  every  Tragedy  has 
"  them  all !" — And  how  is  the  m  «t«v,  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  to  ix  oAiyoj,  or,  to  tiiltTi  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  make  my  version  consistent  with  itself; 

.  .       faithful 
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faithful  to  the  ariginaly  I  could  not  make  it^  with** 
out  making  it  nonsensical. 

Those  commentators,  who  apply  tlie  cJc  uwm  to 
the  word  iW^o-i,  seem  favoured  by  ck.  xii.  where, 
speaking  of  the  same  essential  parts  of  Tragedy, 
Adstotie  says — tic  (Mif  ill  EIAESI  fu  p^^nrOd^i. 

NOTE  so. 
P.  119.    The  supreme  gooi>  itself  -  -  -  is 

ACTION,  NOT  QUALITV. 

•    See  Ethic.  Nicom.  I.  5,  7,  8.  ed.  Wilk.  &  Mags 
Moral.  I.  4.  p.  149, 150.  ed.  DuvaL 

KOTE  51. 

p.  119.  The  Tragedies  of  most  moderi* 
Poets  have  this  defect. 

This  receives  illustration  from  what  Aristotle 
presently  after  says,  of  "  the  rhetorical  manner 
**  prevailing  in  the  Poets  of  his  tune  :'*  o»  ii  wiff 
fnrof ijwjc.  cap.  vi :  and  from  his  observation,  at  the 
close  of  cap.  xxiv.  \Transl.  Part  III.  Sect.  6.] 
that  '^  the  manners  and  sentiments  are  only  ob* 
"  "Scured  by  too  splendid  a  diction.'' 

What  he  has  here  said  of  the  recent  Tragedies 
of  his  time,  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  general,  of  our 
modem  Tragedies,  compared  with  those  of  Shaks^ 
peare.  T3ie  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  the  Tragedy 
of  a  refined  and  polished  age  will  always  have  less 
_  10  i»^ 
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ii9^  than  that  of  ruder  times^  because  it  will  hav0 
more  dignity ;  more  df  that  uniform  ^nd  level  ele- 
vation, which  excludes  strong  traits  of  character^ 
and  the  simple,  unvarnished  delineation  of  the 
manners.  Indeed,  what  the  Greeks  denominated 
4lO*,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Comedy  \  and  is 
seldom  to  be  found  in  Tragedy,  except  in  that 
stage  of  its  progress,  when  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
and  distinctly  separated  fvook  Comedy ;  from  the 
imitation  of  anrnnon  life,  and  natural  m2X\v\ets^^ 
Such  are  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  such^ 
ms  I  have  before  ventured  to  suggest,  are  those  of 
Euripides  in  particular,  which,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  less  dignity,  have  more  i^y  than  the  Tra*^ 
gedies  of  Sophocles.  But  in  neither  of  them,  nor, 
probably,  even  in  those  very  Poets  here  censured 
by  Aristotle,  was  the  "  language  of  Poits^^  sub- 
stituted for  "  the  language  of  men  %"*  as  it  is  almost 
constantly  in  the  French  Tragedy,  and,  too  often^ 

in  our  own  Tragedies  of  the  French  school. 

■ 

■  Illud  (W©-)  Comcedia^  hoc  (srod®-)  Tragadia,  si- 
mile.— QjiAntiL  p.  302,  ed.  G\b. 

^  —  kmw^  says  Demetrius^  xcu  avoarrov,  to  45®-. 
Sect.  28. — And  sec  Longinus,Stfr/.  9,  where  he  very  justly 
calls  the  Odyssey,  xapuf^  rt^  iOoXoyafAtvn.  * 

«  **  Addison/'  says  Dr.  Jolinson  in  his  admi?able  pre-^s 
face  to  Shakspeare^  ^^  speaks  the  language  of  Poets,  and 

**  Shakspeare,  of  men. The  composition  refers  ui 

•*  only  to  the  writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  btlt 
^  we  think  om  Mdism** 


ts 
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P.  119.       POLYGNOTUS   -EXCEtS    IN    THE  EX-« 
iPRESSION  OF  THE  MA;NNEaS. 

I  see  not  the  smallest  reason  for  the  snbstitutioit 
of  dyaHap^  for  iyai^^^  which  is  the  reading,  we  are 
told,  of  all  the.  MSS.  What  Aristotle  had  said 
before  of  Polygnotus,  cap.n. — in  x^mtts;  £«x«^t— 
seems  not  to  cifibrd  the  slightest  ground  for  altera^ 
tion  herei  [See  Mr*  Winstanley's  ed.  p.  281  •] 
Painters  are  compared  in  very  different  points  of 
view,  in  these  two  passages:  there^^s  imitating 
good  or  badj  serious  or  ridiculous^  elevated  or  low^ 
ol^cts  :  Acre,  only  as  expressing,  or  not  expressing^ 
manners.  It  was  directly  to  Aristotle's  purpose 
to  say,  that  Polygnotus  was  a  ^^  good  mariner^ 
*^ painter;''  («ya8©*  iJ8«yf «^^)— not  at  all  to  his 
purpose,  (besides  the  awkwardness  of  the  expres* 
sion  itself,)  to  say,  that  he  was  "  a  manner^ 
^^  painter  of  good  men :"  [dyxitay  inioyguf^), 

NOTE    53. 

p.  120.    Just  as  in  Painting,  &c. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  much  shock  even  the 
most  conscientious  adherents  to  the  established 
inaccuracy  and  authentic  blunders  of  antient 
manuscripts,  by  having  ventured  to  adopt  here 
the   transposition   first   proposed,    1   believe,   by 

Castelvetro. 
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Castelvetro '.  I  can  only  desire  those  readers,  who 
may  be  alarmed  at  my  temerity,  to  read  the  passage — 
ira^ftTAno-ioy  yof  in — H.T.aXA. — tO,  i»x#v«,— first, 
t'^here  it  stands  in  all  the  editions,  and  then,  where 
I  have  placed  it,  immediately  after  the  words — 
iXBtra  h  fAvtov  xou  rx}^^^^^  TrfKyfAOtrap, — If  this  ex- 
periment alcme  be  not  sufficient  to  ccHivince  them 
of  the  propriety,  or,  rather,  the  necessity,  of  the 
transposition,  I  despdir  of  the  success  of  any  argu- 
ments I  am  able  to  produce  in  the  support  of  it 
To  pe,  I  confess,  it  is  among  those  thmgs  that  ar^ 
too  evident  for  proof. 

NOTE  54. 
P#  ifo.   Adventubees  in  Tragic  writinu 

ARE  SOONER  ABLE,  &C. 

Aristotle  argues  here  upon  a  principle  rather 
rhetorical  and  popular,  than  philosophical — that, 
which  infers  superior  worth  from  superior  difficulty 
and  rcxrity ;— to  yoK^ic^art^^if  xcn  <rTav*«T£f ©v,  H'^^^^^y 
(sc«  etyoA^Pf)  as  he  lays  it  down  in  his  Rhetoric^ 
Ub.  i.  cap.  vii*  p.  529. 

Lord 

•  Poetlca  d*Aristoteley  &c.  p.  142.  Ed  c  da  sapere,  che 
dt  sotto  si  truovano  in  luogo  non  convemvole  queste  parole, 

^aigaatknrvn wama*     Le  quali  parole  dehbono  seguitare 

prossifnamerue  dopo  wfeeffiaruv,  ice.  Heinsius,  too,  saw  die 
necessity  of  the  transposiuon,  but  appears  to  me  to  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the  propriety  of  it,  by  in- 
serting the  passage,  not  immediately  after  vrgayfdarwv,  but 
after  ifcfrf»p<rii^,  in  the  next  sentence.  See  his  note^  la 
Goulston's  ed.  or  th^  Ox.  ed.  1 780. 

VOX,,  II.  2> 
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Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  On  Gard<mSy  uses  the 
same  argument,  and  almost  in  Aristotle's  words, 
with  respect  to  the  superiority  of  gardening  to 
architecture :  *^  A  man  shall  ^ver  see,  that  when 
"  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  fnen  come  to 
"  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  Jinely ;  as 
"  if  g^^rdening  were  the  greater  perfection^ 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  fact  here  asserted  by 
Aristotle,  appears,  not  only  from  the  earlier  dra- 
matic Ppets  of  every  nation,  but  from  the  defects  tA 
plots  in  general,  whether  Dramatic  or  Epic ;  and 
from  the  rarity  of  those  dramatic  fables,  for  which 
the  Poet  has  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  invention, 
without  recourse  to  history,  or  novels,  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  dramatists  *. — "  En  general,  il  y 
**  a  plus  de  pieces  bien  dialogues,  que  de  pieces 
"  bien  conduites.  Le  G6nie  qui  dispose  les  in- 
"  cidens,  pai'oit  plus  rare  que  celui  qui  trouve  les 
"  vrais  discours.  Combien  de  belles  scenes  dans 
"  Moliere! — On  compte  scs  denouemens  heureux. — 
**  On  seroit  tent6  de  croire  qu  une  drame  devroit 
"  6tre  I'ouvrage  de  deux  hommes  de  g^nie,  Tun  qui 
"  arrangeat,  et  Tautre  qui  fit  parler." — Diderot, 
de  la  Foes.  Dram.  p.  288. 

NOTE  55. 
p.  120.   To  THIS  PART  BELONGS,  &C. 

Aristotle  is  not  here  defining  Aiavoia,  as  his  ex- 
pression,  Tare  ^i  EXTI,  seems,  at  first  view,   to 

imply : 

f  Sec  Harm's  PAiM.  inj,  p.  160. 
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imply :  he  is  only  explaining  the  subservience  of 
the  sentiments  to  the  mariners ;  he  is  shewing  xvhy 
they  are  7iext  in  rank  and  importance  to  the  man- 
ners y  namely,  because  manners  or  characters,  are, 
in  great  part  at  least,  manifested  by  the  sentiments. 
Dacier  s  note  here  is  good.  *'  Aristotc  suit  ici 
"  lordre  naturel.  Les  sentimens  sont  pour  les 
"  mceurs,  ce  que  les  moeurs  sont  pour  Taction* 
"  Comme  un  Poete  tragique  ne  peut^  bien  imiter 
*^  une  action,  qu'en  employant  les  moeurs,  il  ne 
"  pent  non  plus  bien  marquer  les  moeurs,  que  par 
*'  le  moyen  des'  sentunens ;  &,  par  consequent  les 
•*  sentimens  tiennent  le  troisieme  rang  dans  la 
"  Tragedie." 

NOTE    56. 

P.  120.  Which,  in  the'  dialogue,  de- 
pends ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  RHETORICAL 
ARTS. 

if  yo»  If  I*. — I  have  not  seen  the  words,  Ivi  ruv  Xoyc^^ 
satisfactorily  explained.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
commentators,  who  by  Xoyoi,  here,  understand, 
oratory^  prose  eloquence^  as  opposed  to  Poetry : 
a  sense,  indeed,  very  common,  in  Aristotle  and 
other  writers;  but  if  we  adopt  it  here,  how  fol- 
lows— 01  rAPaf;faiW,3roXiT*x«5  EnOIOTN  Xiyoyr»q} 
for  here,  Aristotle  evidently  speaks  of  Foets ;  not 
of  orators^  as  Dacier  renders  it    The  passage; 

D  2  theP| 
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then^  fidrly  translated,  would  stand  thus : — ^^  which, 
"  (i.  e.  the  choice  of  proper  sentiments,)  ia 
^^  ORAToar,  is  the  business  of  the  political  and 
"  rhetorical  arts :  for  the  antient  Tragic  PoeU 
^^  made  their  characters  speak  politically,"  &a 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  bcofaerent 

Em  rw  Xoy»pj  means,  I  thmk, — in  the  speeches^ 
discourse,  or  dialogue  part  of  the  drama,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  choral  or  lyric  part,  which 
had  nothing,  or  comparatively  nothing,  to  do  with 
i^  or  character,  and  in  which  the  Poet  was,  of 
course,  to  draw  his  ji«y0i«,  or  thoughts,  principally 
at  least,  from  different  sources;  not  from  the 
stores  of  civil  wisdom,  or  rhetorical  art,  but  from 
those  of  Reli^on,  Ethics,  Mythology,  and  Poetry. 
The  word  Xoyo«,  is  clearly  used  in  the  same  sense, 
in  a  passage  that .  presently  follows : — #ioir«j  ix 
l^»r$p  ii9©*  ivm  rw  AOrXlN — "  some  of  th« 
"  Speeches,  or  the  dialogue.'' 

NOTE  57. 
P.  120-1.     Foe  the  antients  hade  their 

CHARACTERS  SPEAK  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  POLI- 
TICAL AND  POPULAR  ELOQUENCE  ;  BUT  NOW, 
THE  RHETORICAL  MANNER  PREVAILS. 

*Oi  fAiy  y»f  (ifj(jxt9t  nOAITIKXlS  iiroiHir  ?ayorrmf, 
it  it  vvvy  fnro(iKUi. — So  Rhct.  lib.  ii.    cap.  xxii. 
p.  573,  nOAlTIKXli  ^\iXX0yi9'[Mf — a  CivU  or  Ora- 
torical syllogism,  as  opposed  to  the  strict  dialectic 
4  syllogism : 
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syllogism :  a  distinction  which  he  presently  after  ex- 
presses by,  «xf  ipirfgw,  and  MA AAKXITEPON,  ^uXAo- 
yi^i<r8«»  [ibid.]  And  thus,  here,  the  same  term, 
'^oAmxtfc,  is  used,  to  distinguish  the  popular,  and 
less  laboured,  though  more  solid,  eloquence  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Forum,  from  the  studied  and  decla- 
matory composition  of  the  professed  rhetoricians. 
A  similar  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  note  229,  from  the  Euagoras  of 
Isocrates,  where,  iwfAMi  nOAITIKOIS,  is  plainly 
synonymous  with  oyppfcci  KTPIOIS.  See  also  Dion. 
Halicani.  De  Struct.  Orat.  p.  4.  ed.  UptoUy  and 
Faber's  note. 

That  Aristotte)  however,  by  Politics  {i  woXitijch), 
means  ordi/y  as  Dacier  asserts,  "  I'usage  commun, 
"  le  langage  orSnaire  des  peupks,'^  cannot,  surely, 
be  admitted.  The  force  and  extent  of  the  term  is 
well  known*.  "  Civilts  scientia,"  says  Quin- 
tilian,  "  idem  quod  sapientia  est  ^"  It  com- 
prehended all  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
.iroXiTix©*,  the  vir  civilis,  the  public  rnan.  It 
included,  of  course,  eloquence,  or  the  faculty  of 
public  speaking,  but  that,  of  a  kind  very  different 
from  the  '^  umbratile  germs^''  as  Cicero  calls  it,  of 
the  rhetorical  schools  ^     What  Aristotle  says  of 

the 

*  See   Eth,  Nicom,  lib.  i.  cap*  ii.  and  iii.  and  Afag. 
Moral,  lib,  i.  cap.  i. 

**  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  106.  ed.  Gibs. 

*  C/V.  de  Or,  ii.  15  to  19.  where  he  traces  the  sepa- 
ratiaa  of  iloqutnce  from  philosophy.     The  difference  of  the 

P  3  political 
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the  old  Tragic  Poets,  that  they  made  their 
personages  speak  like  such  a  man,  not  Uke  a  Rhe* 
toriciarif  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
Quintilian  s  character  of  Euripides.  ^^  Illud  qui- 
^^  dem  nemo  non  fateatur  necesse  est,  iisqtu  se  ad 
*'  agendum  comparenty  utiliorem  longfe  Euripidem 

"  fore.     Namque  is,  et  in  sennone magis 

"  accedit  oratorio  gemriy  et  sententiis  densus ;  et 
"  in  iis  quae  ^  sapient ibus  tradita  sunt,  penfe  ipsis 
"  par,  et  in  dicendo  ac  respondendo  cuilibet  eorum 
"  qui  fuerunt  in  foro  diserti  comparandus.'' 
[lik.  X.  cap.  i.] 

That  Dacier,  with  so  precise  and  clear  an  ex- 
pression before  his  eyes,  as,  EHOIOTN  Xiyoyra^, 
should  understand  this  of  tlie  antient  orators^  and 
roundly  pronounce  Victorius  to  be  mistaken  in 
applying  it  to  the  Poets^  seems  perfectly  unac- 
countable. 

I  do  not  see  in  this  passage  any  foundation  for 
the  refinement  of  Castelvetro,  Dacier,  and  other 
commentators,  who  refer  the  lyovra  to  -the  political 
science,  and  the  «f/xoTTovT«  to  rhetoric.  The  word 
u^fAorropra,  has,  I  think,  the  same  sense  as  in 
cap.  XV.  and  means,  such  sentiments,  or  thoughts, 
as,  being  adapted  to  the  person  speaking,  are  ex- 
pressive 

political  and  rhetorical  styles  may  be  well  illustrated, 
I  think,  by  a  comparison  of  the  style  of  Cicero,  (in  his 
Orations,)  with  that  of  Demosthenes :  for  on  this  subject, 
I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
Orig.   and  Prog,  of  Lang.  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  and  vol.  ii. 

Diss.in. 
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pressive  of  the  manners:  for  it  is  in  this  view,  as 
I  before  remarked,  that  Aristotle  is  here  considering 
the  sentiments,  or  A^avoia.  T«  mmxy  as  Victorius 
has  observed,  is  equivalent  to  t«  Cfra^^ovrx  ;  and 
it  was  clearly  the  business  of  rhetoric  (pnroj ix»j? 
ifyov,)  to  teach  both  the  wrocf^orrci  and  the  dfiAor* 
ropTot.  See  Rket.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxii.  p.  573,  E.  and 
lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  590,  D.  ed.  Duval. 

NOT£   58. 

P.  121.     There  are  speeches,  therefore, 

WHICH    ARE    WITHOUT    MANNERS AS   NOT 

CONTAINING,  &C. 

The  reading  1  have  followed  is,  I  think,  fully 
authorised,  by  MSS.  and  by  common  sense. — See 
Mr.  Winstanley's  note,  p.  282.  —  The  Abb6 
Batteux  has  given  the  passage  thus,  from  a  MS. 
(N*  2117,)  in  the  King  of  France's  library.  Ef» 
^f  ii9^  i^tv  TO  ToitfToy,  0  ^9)Xq<  my  vfooLiftfrttf,  ivoia  u^ 

MX  If  I  ^yfXoir  in  ir^  o«iff(rat  d*  fivyn  0  Xtyuy, 

The  common  reading  stands  thus  : — Er»  ft  ^6^^ 
[Aty  TO  rotSToy,  0  ^fiAoi  my  v^tfOd^co-iv,  oTrai  rif  cr^y, 
iy  hi  yx  in  ^Aoy,  11  TTfooti^iiraiy  n  ^tvyu  0  X$yuy' 
h^Ttg  ix  ij(H9'i¥  iifl®^iy»oi  Twy  Aoywv. — Which  is  thus 
rendered  by  Mr.  Harris  :  "  Manners  or  cha-  . 
"  uacter  is  that  which  discovers  what  the 
"  determination  [of  a  speaker]  will  be,  in 
**  matters^  where  it  is  not  yet  manifest, 
D  4  "  whether 
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"  whether  he  chuses  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  aooid  it  '.'^ 
Now  if  this  were  true,  I  do  not  see  how  there 
could  be  any  ii9^,  in  any  play,  after  the  first  dis- 
covery  of  the  speaker  s  character.  In  the  Avare 
of  Moliere,  for  instance,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest 
from  the  very  first  scene  in  which  Ilarpagon 
f4>pears,  what  his  avarice  will  lead  him  to  chuse  or 
to  avoids  in  any  circuiubtaace  of  the  drama.  Is 
there,  for  that  reason,  no  iJO®*,  no  sentiments  that 
mark  his  character,  in  any  thing  he  says  during 
the  rest  of  the  play? — Nay,  more;  according  to 
this  reading,  there  can  be  no  ii9®»  at  all  in  any 
part  of  that  drama :  for  the  irj oatf  £<rK  or  propensity 
ofV//e  Miser  is  completely  known  tp  every  reader 
or  spectator  from  the  very  title  of  the  piece. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  Le  Bossu,  and  others,  have 
givai  a  meaning  to  this  passage,  by  making 
Aristode  say,  what  he  certainly  does  not  say — 
viz.  when  it  is  not  yet  manifest  "  ex  indicio  dicentis,^ 
what  tlie  will,  or  choice,  of  the  speaker,  is  ^  But 
if  the  common  reading  were  i  ight,  we  might,  surely, 
expect  to  find  the  >\or(l«,  h  ok  «x  In  Moy,  &c 
subjoined  in  other  places  where  he  defines  the 

•  •  The  words — tuv  Tjoaifi^iv  ivma  rtf  ^r*y,  arc  no^ 
I  think,  rendered  widi  Mr.  Harris's  usual  accuracy,-^ 
'*  what  the  determination  of  a  speaker  will  be!^  Ufocuftnq, 
here,  is  not  particular  eietermination,  but  diat  habitual  and 
general  propensity  whkh  is  the  cause  of  particular  deter- 
soinations. 

*»  Hcinsios  De  Trag.  Const,  cap.  »?.  Le  Bossu,  Dit 
Poeme  Epique,  livre  iv»  ch.  4. 
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iiJ@».  Yet  we  have  notliing  like  it  in  cap.  xv, 
viftio ;  nor  in  the  second  book  of  his  Rhetoric^ 
where  he  says  only,  ifO^  i'  ix««'»  Aoy«i,  h  oo-ok  iiiK% 
n  wfrntgiftj;  ^ :  nor  in  other  passages  of  the  same 
work,  relative  to  tl^e  same  subject. 

Piccolomini's  translation  agrees  with  mine,  and 
is  expressed  with  his  usual  accuracy. — "  Ma  il 
**  costunoe  nel  parlar*  €  quello,  il  quale  roostra 
"  fiiora,  h  apparir  f^  il  volere,  e  Telettion  di  chi 
"  parla.  Peroche  alcuni  parlari  si  truovano,  li 
"  quail  non  hanno  costume ;  come  ch'  in  essi  non 
'^  appaia,  e  non  si  manifesti,  quello>  che  6  elegga, 
^  6  fugga,  con  la  sua  volontk,  chi  parla.'* 

NOTE  59. 
P.  122.      A   BEGINNING,    IS    THAT,  &C. ' 

See  Harris,  Pfnlol.  Inq.  Part.  II.  du  v.  These 
definitions  must  be  understood  m  holly  to  refer  to 
the  wants,  and  expectations,  oC  the  spectator.  He 
must  want  nothing  before  the  beginning,  nor  expect . 
any  thing  after  the  end.  Notliing,  however,  is 
more  common  than  both  these  defects ;  than  per- 
plexed be^nnings,  and  unsatisfactory  conclusions. 
Henry  Fielding,  we  are  told,  used  '*  to  execrate  the 
*'  man  who  invented  fifth  acts  *."  The  inventor 
of  jSr^^  acts  has  not  given  dramatic  Poets  much 
less  trouble.  Most  modern  plays  have,  I  think, 
more  or  less  of  this  intricacy  in  their  beginnings ; 

but 

!  Cap.  xxi.  p.  572.  £•      I  H^%  Phil.  log*  p.  161 « 
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but  it  is  especially  the  case  with  Comedy.  It 
seemSj  indeed,  by  no  means  easy  for  a  modem 
comic  writer,  of  whom ,  invention,  novelty,  va- 
riety of  incidents,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
are  required,  ^ir«»,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it, 

iJnrif  iU  njir  x^'f  ^  '"'•'  *V X'"' — ^*  ^'  '^  P^^  ^^^  ^* 
ginning  fairly  into  the  spectator's  hand\  The 
spectator,  and  even  the  reader,  of  a  new  Comedy, 
is  generally  employed,  during  the  first  scenes,  in 
guessing  an  aenigma;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
comprehends  what  k  going  forward,  his  attention, 
interest,  and  sympathy,  are  disturbed  and  dis- 
tracted, by  looking  back,  to  understand  what  he 
should  have  understood  at  first  Hence  the  ad* 
vantage  which  the  Tragic  Poet,  from  the  noto- 
riety of  his  subjects,  generally  possesses  over  the 
Comic;  and  which  is  so  pleasantly  described  in 
tl)e  jfragment  preserved  by  •Athenceus  from  Anti- 
phanes  or  Aristophanes^,  that  I  shall  save  tha 
reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it 

-  -  -  Maxo^wv  l^iV  if  T^eeyca^ix 
Ilotfiiia  xarx  ntwr'  liyi  ^tt^utcv  oi  Xoyoi 
Tiro  rm  GiuTcav  el(r$v  iyvmicrfuvoi 
n^iv  Kou  Tiv    tliruvy  tag  VTrofjLVfiircu  fiovov 
Ah  tov  iroifiTTiv.      OiStirisv  ya^  civ  yB  (pta, 
Tu  4   dxXa  Tfavr   Itrcunv'^^^  Trotmj^  Aai*©*, 
MffTrj^  loKcc^ft'^GvyocTB^sg,  irouhg,  rwig' — 
Ti  iru<rtff  KT©^,  Tt  in7roi%Kiv' — »v  iroihw 

*  Sec  Note  40.    {  Athcn.  lib.  vi.  See  Casaub.  in  loc»  . 
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TlotvT  evGvg  il^fiXBv — ort  fiawg  OTTiKTOvs 
Tfy  fAfjTi^a. —     --.--.- 

Hfiiv  is  TOUT*  m  i^iv'  oixkot  Trearrct  Su 
Evf€tv,  ovofjtara  kwvcl,  ra  SioKfifiUfCi 
TI^OT€^ov,  T»  wv  TTaoovra,  mfv  narot^ot^t 
Tiyy  fiO'jSoXijv*  oiv  Iv  ri  nrm  ^TFa^Xiirif 
X^tfAfig  Tig,  if  ^Bii&fv  Tig,  vun^^iirtrou^ 
nHAEI  h  TocvT  i^itrri  kcci  TETKPXl^  ^omv. 

Thus  rendered  by  Grotius* — 

-     -'  -    -      Scilicet Tragoedia 
Felix  poema  est :  nam  principio  cognitum 
Argumentum  omne  spectatori  est,  antequatn 
Verbum  biscat  aliquis:  nomen  tantum  dicere 
Poetae  satis  est     Oedipum  pnescripsero, 
Jam  reliqua  per  se  norunt ;  pater  est  Ldius^ 
Jocasta  mater;  turn  qui  nati  et  filise, 
Quid  fecit,  quid  patietur.     Si  promiserit 
Alcmseona  alius,  ipsi  dicent  pueruli, 
"  Hie  illc  est  qui  interfecit  matrem  insaniens." — 


At  nobis  ista  non  licent,  sed  omnia 

Sunt  invenienda,  nomina  imprimis  nova, 

Res  antegestae,  res  praesentes,  exitus, 

Initia.     Ex  illis  siqua  pars  defecerit, 

Exsibilatur  Phido,  sive  ille  est  Chremes  ; 

Ilia  alia  fecere  Peleo  et  Teucro  licet. . 

When 

*  Exc€rpta  ex  Trag.  et  Com.  Grercis,  p.  622.  ' 
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When  the  middle  of  a  drama  is  not  sufficiently 
connected  with  what  precedes, — that  is,  in  Aris- 
totle's language,  when  it  is  not,  auVt  /xct  aMo, — 
a  new  plot  seems  to  begin  :  a  fault  not  uncommon 
^in  double  and  complicated  febles*.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  wants  the  fur'  ixmo  infoy,  the  piece 
seems  finished  before  its  time.  The  Sampson 
Ag07vsfes  of  Milton,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
is  deficient  in  both  requbites  of  a  true,  Aristotelic 
middle.  Its  "  intermediate  parts  have  neither 
"  cause  nor  consequence^  neither  hasten  nor  retard 
"  the  catastrophe  ^*  The  criticism  appears  to  be 
just  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  or  an  end,  is  defective  in  both  the  condi- 
tions required.  A  beginning,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  i&/  not  naturally  require  any  thing  to 
follow  itf  (fiiT  Intiyo  irifop  vffuxiy  clvai,)  would 
put  even  the  most  attentive  spectator  mto  the  situ- 
ation of  Shakspeare's  drowsy  tinker : 

Sly.   A  goodly  matter,  surely. — dmes  there 

any  more  of'  it  ? 
Page.  My  Cord,  'tis  but  begun^. 

The  most  usual  defects,  and  which,  I  suppose, . 

Aristotle  had   principally  in  view,  arc  those  of 

beginnings 

•  Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  adroit  que  la  manicre  dont  Te- 
rence a  entrelacc  Ics  amours  de  Pamphiie  ct  de  Charinus 
dans  I'Andrienne  ?  Cepcndant  I'a-t-il  fait  sans  inconve- 
nient ? — Au  commencement  du  second  acte,  ne  croiroit* 
on  pCiS  entrer  dans  une  autre  piece?  Diderot,  De  la  Poes. 
Dram.  p.  283- 

'  Life  of  Milton.         •  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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beginnings  whidi  do  not  properly^  in  his  sense, 
begiuj  and  of  en£ngs  which  do  not  end.  The 
first  perplex  us^  by  supposing  something  to  have 
preceded,  without  cleariy  telling  us  M'hat;  the 
other  leave  us  dissatisfied,  by  disappointing  our 
natural  expectations  of  something  more  to  follow* 
Of  this  last  fault,  instances  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance ;  particularly  in  the  conclusions  of  Shaks- 
peare\  In  Plmitus^  and  even  in  TertmXj  we 
find  tlus  imperfection  supplied  by  a  very  simple 
and  clumsy  contrivance,  that,  dT  informing  the 
audience  that  the  play  was  over,  and  telling  them 
in  Avhat  manner  they  were  to  suppose  the  catas- 
trophe completed. 

Spectatores,  Fabtda  hccc  est  acta:  vos  plausum 
date.  Piaut.  MosteL 

Spectatores,  quod  futurum  est  intus^  hie  me- 

morabimus. 
HaBC  Casina  huj  us  reperietur  filia  esse  h  proxumo  j 
Eaque  nubet  Euthynico  nostro  herili  Alio. 

Id.  in  fine  Casina* 

Ne  ea^ectetis  dum  exeant  hiic:  intus  despon- 

debitur ; 
Intus  transigetur,  si  ^uid  est  quod  rest  at. 

Ter.  And. 

^  See  Dr.  Johnson*s  Preface  to  Sbakspeare,  p.  i6. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  Shakspeare's  baste 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  plays,  than  his  passing  over  in 
total  silence  the  interesting  character  of  old  Adam,  at  die 
end  of  As  you  like  it ;  a  defect  felt^  I  believe^  by  every 
spectator  and  every  reader  of  that  charming  comedy. 
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The  fkult  opposite  to  this — that,  of  prolonging 
the  piece  beyond  the  point  of  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion — has  been  attributed  to  the  Oedipus  Tyramms 
of  Sophocles.  The  criticism  is  tasteless,  on  eveiy 
account  The  reader  may  see  it  well  confuted 
by  Brumoy.  But  one  of  his  answers  is  alone 
sufficient,  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle :  "  Lt 
"  spectateur  en  effi^t  seroif^il  content  s*il  ignoroit 
"  le  sort  de  Jocaste,  d'Oedipe,  et  de  sa  fa- 
''  miller*'  &c.'  ''  Oedipus,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is  fully 
^'  acquainted  with  his  fate  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
"  act  Vifila  done  la  piece  Jinie^J' — He  might 
have  learned  better  criticism  from  a  writer  of  far 
inferior  abilities.  *^  II  iaut  aussi  prendre  g^tle 
^^  que  la  catastrophe  ach^ve  pleinement  ie  Poeme 
**  dramatique;  c'est  ^  dire,  qu*il  ne  reste  rien 
"  apr^s,  ou  de  ce  que  les  spectateurs  doivent 
**  sfavoir,  ou  qu'ils  vueillent  entendre-;  car  s'ils 
^'  ont  raison  de  demander.  Quest  devenu  quelque 
*^  pcrsonnage  interessi  dans  les  grandes  intrigues 
"  du  Theatre^  ou  s'ils  ont  juste  sujet  de  ^avoir, 
"  Quels  sont  les  setitimens  de  queUfun  des  princi- 
"  pauj:  acteurs  aprh  le  dernier  evenement  qui 
^^  fait  cette  catastrophe j — la  piece  nest  pasjimcj 
"  il  y  manque  encore  un  dernier  trait  ^"    That 

'    is 

*  Theatre  des  Grccs,  i.  376. 
^  Critique  sur  FQ^dipe  de  SophocU. 
^  D'Aubignac,  Pratique  du  Theatre^  torn.  i.  p.  ia6* 
This  author,  though  neither  a  good  writer,  nor  a  deep 
4  scholar^ 
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is  to  say,  in  Aristotle's  language,  a  drama  so  con- 
cluded, (as  the  Oedipus  Tyrarmus  would  be,  if  it 
ended  with  tiie  fourth  act,)  would  want  the  trut 
TiAfum,  or  end — that,  after  which,  aAX»  iiif 
nE«rK£N  fimi. 

NOTE    60. 

P.  123.     Whether  it  be  an  animal,  &:c. 

AXAos  roJlf  y%  olfuu  a  <pet»ou    dp  iup,  'jrarra 

Xoyov   'XISIIEP     ZXION     (Tufsj-wam,    ciafjuc    ri 

ixoPTct  cfirw  avrv'  eigt  firfn  AKEOAAON  thou 

/xiyri  AnOTN,  «XX«  MESA  ti  e^g/v,  itcu  AKPA, 

nFftjfQvra  mXXi^Xok  *«*  t«  'OAil/ . 

Plato,  /»  Pbadro,  p.  264,  r^.  5<Ti 

NOTE  61. 
P.  123.    Beauty  consists  ik  magnitude 

AND   ORDEB. 

There  is  something  singular,  something,  at 
least,  not  quite  consonant  to  modern  ideas,  in  the 
great  stress  which  the  antients  appear  to  have  laid 

upon 

scholar,  has  collected  in  this  book  a  good  deal  of  curious 
theatrical  erudition,  and  made  some  acute  and  judicious 
observations  on  (he  rules  of  dramatic  writing.  He  was 
unfortunate  when  he  attempted  to  put  his  theory  into 
practice  by  writing  a  Tragedy.  '*  Je  s<pSs  bon  grc/' 
said  the  great  Conde,  "  a  TAbbe  D'Aubignac  d'avoir 
<<  suivi  les  regies  d'Aristote,  mais  je  ne  pardonne  pas  aux 
«  regies  d'Aristote,  d'avoir  fait  faire  omc  si  mauvaise 
'<  Tragedie  a  1' Abbe  D'Aubignac." 
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upon  SMy  as  a  necessary  constituent  of  beauty 
in  the  human  form.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
despised  every  thing  that  was  not  large;  and  to 
have  estimated  beauty,  not  by  measure  only,  but 
by  weight  also.  ^'  Magnanimity,"  says  the  Phi- 
losopher in  his  Ethics,  ^'  consists  in  greatness  of 
^'  soul,  as  beauty  also  consbts  in  greatness  of  body. 
'^  Little  men  may  be  called  orMh  and  ^Mi^fi^r^oij 
'^  frettf/j  and  welMiaped^  but  not  KAAOI,  hand- 
"  xowe,  or  beautiful  ^'^ 

^  Tha]t  magnitude  should  have  entered,  as  essai- 
tial,  into  Aeir  idea  of  a  handsome  man,  is  nob 
surprising.  The  utility  of  strei^^  and  the  con- 
nection between  strength  and  size,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  this.  But  what  appears  most  singular 
is,  that  they  insist  no  less  upon  the  importance  of 
magnitude  to  female  beauty.— eHAEIAN  h  dfirn, 
o-wjumtO*  /(Afy,  xftAA^  xai  MB^£^0£^  HoM£A 
seldom  omits  size  in  his  descriptions  of  this  kind. 

JLaX^  n  MEFAAH  n,  %m  dyXMt  \^  fJJuKtf. 

0<A  0.416. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  this  praise  comes  from 
a  swine-herd ;  for  Eurymachus,  a  suitor,  and  a 
courtier,  compliments  Penelope,  by  telling  her, 

that  , 

•  Kihic.  Nicom*  UIk  iv.  cap.  3. 

^  Rheu  i.  cap.  v.— Xenophon,  describing  Panthea,  says 

—Jiv'ETw ^f«Toy   fttv,  tf  MEr£8£I,   im^ra    &,   tii 

*?aM&,  &c.    Cyrofad,  lib.  v.  irdtio. 
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that  she  was  more  accomplished  in  nmdj  hand- 
corner,  and  larger,  than  other  women : 
-     -     -     mu  ^jTiMtrci  yuveuKOfv 
EiS&*  Tt,  MEFEOOS  re,  Ih  (p^i¥»g  eviov  likag. 

"  Od.  2,  248. 
And,  indeed,  when  Mberva,  that  Penelope 
might  fascinate  the  suitors,  anc^nted  her  with  the 
cosmetic  wash  of  Venus,  and  gave  a  supernatural 
heightening  to  all  her  charms,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  made  her  skin  ^'  whitw  than  ivory^'  she 
made  her  also  ^'  taUer  and  stouter."* 

KttAXf r  fuv  it  irqurot  ^fwruiret  re  tueXa  xo^^sy 
Afd.l3^ocuap  out  in^  vj^t<pot;i^  Kudt^ucc 
X^itrcu,  ivr  eiv  If  Xa^irtav  %0f09  IfAS^oivra' 
Km  im   MAKPOTEPHN    KAI   HAZZONA 

AiVKortpfy  1*  a^  fM  6ipU¥  7r^<^  iXB^eofr^m 

Uid.  190. 
Thus,  toO)  of  the  daughters  of  Pandarus : 

*H^  ^'  isuTiHriy  ^f^i  'jFountif  ita%B  ywouKuv 

EiS&»  %ai  mwT$iv,  MHKOZ  S'  Itto^  A^fifit^ 
»yyv-  Od.  *.  6. 

When  Penelope,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
first  book,  goes  to  fetch  the  key  of  the  repository, 
where  the  bow  of  Ulysses  was  kept,  Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  taking  hold  of  the  key  with  her 
"  stout  handr 

'EiXero  Js  KXiji^  eixafimcc  XEIPI  HAXEIHi. 

Od.  4f.  6. 
VOL.  II.  E  — which 
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— which  Emestus,  who  allows,^  that,  "  manu 
"  crassGy  non  benh  convenit  fcmina  pulchra  et 
"  rcgincey'  would  fain  soflen  down  into  the  main 
potelie  of  the  French, 

Quintilian  observes  of  Zeiuisy  who  drew  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  his  figures  very  large,  that, 
in  this,  he  followed  Homer,  '^  cut  validissima 
"  quaque  forma^  etiam  injieminisy  placet  ;**  and, 
that  he  did  this,  '^  id  amplius  atque  augustius 
**  ratus^r  and,  indeed,  these  ideas  of  theantients 
relative  to  beauty,  both  male  and  female,  seem  to 
have  been  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  their  ideas 
of  that  majesty  and  dignityy  which  they  consi- 
dered as  essential  attributes  of  their  divinities, 
and  which  imply  superior  size  and  strength.  To 
tell  a  lady  that  she  was  taller  and  stouter  than 
most  of  her  sex,  was  a  great  compliment :  it  was 
comparing  her  to  a  goddess. 

It  seems,  then,  that  Shakspeare,  in  the  quarrel 
between  Helena  and  Hermia  in  his  Midsummer 
Night* s  Dream,  has,  without  knowing  it,  made 
Hermia  pierfectly  classical  in  her  resentment,  and 
Lysander,  in  his  reproaches : 

Her.    Puppet!    Why  so? — ^Ay,  that   way 
goes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures;  she  hath  urged  her  height. 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 

Her 

«  XII.  10. 
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Herheight,  forsooth,  she  liath  prevailed  with  him. 


Her.  Little  again? — nothing  but  low  and 
little? 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her.  -  -  - 

Li/s.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarfs 
You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made. 
You  bead,  you  acorn ! Act  iii.  Scene  8. 

NOTE  62. 

P.  123.  No  VERY  MINUTE  ANIMAL  CAN 
B£  BEAUTIFCL NOR  ONE  OF  A  PRODI- 
GIOUS   SIZE. 

I  am  by  no  means  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
integrity  of  this  passage ;  but  no  better  com- 
ment can,  I  think,  be  given  upon  it,  as  it  stands, 
than  that  of  Beni.  —  "  Non  pricra  [i.  e.  qua 
'^  vald^  pusilla,]  qUia  eorum  spectatio  [9tci»f»a] 
"  momento  penfe  temporis  fiat,  ac  propterea  spec- 
"  tatio  ipsa  corifundatur; — quod  est,  tanti  celeri- 
*^  tate  comprehendantur  ac  vduti  absorbeantur 
"  partes  onrneSj  ut  non  liceat  partem  k  parte,  ut 
"  caput  k  thorace,  intemoscere,  atque  adeo  partes 
"  conferre  mutud^  symnietriamque  et  proportion 
"  nem  agnoscere  et  astiniare, — T^on  posteriora, 
**  [i.  e.  vald^  magna,]  quia,  h  contrario,  in  tam 
'^  ingentimole  ac  magnitudine,  partium  multituda 
£2  **  cognitionem 
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''  cognitionem  impediat,  quae  non  pofifiit  simul 
"  [fl^]  haberi:  dum  aiim  spectatur  una^  prop- 
"  ter  dutantiam  deperit  et  evanescit  [oix^taw] 
"  cognitio  alterius;  ita  ut  unum  et  totutn  non 
"  appareat  ammal''  [Benii  Comm.  in  Aristoi. 
Poet,  jf.  205.] 

The  reader  may,  after  this,  be  amused  with 
seeing  what  strange  work  Lord  Shaftsbury  has 
made  with  this  passage  in  his  explanatory  transla- 
tion of  it  Essay  on  the  freedom  of  Wit  and 
Humour.  Part  IV.  Sect.  3. 

NOTE  6^. 

P.  123.  Easily  conprehended  bt  ths 
ETE,  &c. 

ETXTNonroN — No  words  &mish  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  richness,  compression,  force, 
and  cofwenknce^  of  the  Greek  ianguago,  than 
those  which  Aristotle  here  uses; — ivoniirowTov,  «u- 
IJ^fifAopixnopy  tntyinx,^.  The  reader  needs  only  see 
to  what  a  feeble  length  of  periphrastic  wire-draw- 
ing a  translator  is  reduced,  if  he  would  give  their 
full  value:  Easily  comprehend  by  the  ofc. — 
**  Que  fo^il  puisse  comprendre  et  mesurer  aisement 
"  et  tout  d\m  coupJ'  [Dacier.]  '*  Qui  puisse 
"  ^tre  saisi  d'^un  mime  coup  d'osiL''  [Batteux ;  the 
most  compressed  of  all  Aristotle's  translators.] 
"  Un  tout  enhemble  oil  la  xme  ne  s'igare  point,*' 
[Alarmontel,  Poetique  Fr.  Pref] 

Of 
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Of  the  same  kind  are  the  words/  tufiraxoXitdiiTov 

— "  such  as  the  understanding  can  easily  follow 

"  and  keep  up  with*/*  ivoH^aimur®*, — of  a  period, 

"  that  does  not  put  one  out  of  breath  ^" 

NOTE  64. 
P.  124.       If   A   HUXDRED   TrAG£DI£8,   &C. 

The  supposition  of  a  hundred  Tragedies  per- 
formed in  concurrence  seems  merely  to  be  a  sort 
of  hyperbolical^*;^  at  the  known  intemperance 
of  the  Athenian  people  with  respect  to  theatrical 
exhibitions ;  and  Dacier  has  rightly,  I  think,  ac* 
counted  for  this  "  ezuberantia  orationis^"!  as 
Victorius  calls  it  *. 

But  Dacier,  and  the  Abh6  Batteux  after  him, 

make  Aristotle's  expression  too  hyperbolical  for 

hyperbole  itself,  when  they  translate,  "  S*il  falloit  , 

"  jouer  cent  Tragedies  en  un  jour^    For  if  the 

Tragedies  were  only  half  an  hour  long,  and  played 

without  intermission,  they  would  have  required  a 

day  of  ffty  hours.    We  must  understand,  surely, 

with  Beni,  "  Si  centum  Tragoediae,  verbi  gratis, 

*^  totis  illis  spectacutorum  diebus  recitandae  pro- 

"  pbnerentur**;"   which  will  still  leave  hyperbole 

enough. 

Dacier 

•  Rhet.  I.  ii.  p.  517.         ^  Ibid.  III.  ix.  p.  592. 

^  Quis  enim  non  intelligit  banc  (i.  e.  ixoroy  Tfoyoiiiai) 
exuberantiam  orationis  esse  ?    FicU  in  locum. 

*  Commnt.  p.  Zi  J. 

E3 
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Dacier  is  also  mistaken,  I  believe,  in  concluding, 
from  what  Aristotle  says,  that  it  was  once  an  esta- 
blished custom  with  th^  Greeks  to  regulate  the 
length  of  Tragedies  by  the  clepsydra,  or  hour-glass. 
His  expression  seems  to  imply  at  leasts  that  it  had 
been  rarely  practised,  if  it  does  not,  as  M.  Batteux 
thinks,  imply  some  doubt,  whether  it  had  been  done 
at  all : — wo-Tif  von  xat  aXAorc  4A£I. 

Thus  much,  however,  as  to  the  limited  length 
of  these  performances,  we  may  easily  conceive ; 
that  when,  to  gratify  the  immoderate  fondness  of 
the  Athenians  for  the  drama,  an  uncommon  num* 
bcr  of  Tragedies  were  exhibited  in  concurrence, 
and  the  contending  Poets  were  apt  to  encroach 
upon  the  patience  of  the  audience,  by  lengthening 
out  their  pieces  in  order  to  shew  off  themselves,  or 
their  actors^ ^  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  these  exhi- 
bitions might  be  obliged,  in  compliance  with  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  to  confine  the  representation 
of  each  drama  to  some  limited  time. 

NOTE  65. 
P.  124.  A  Fable  is  not  one merely 

BECAUSE  THE  HeRO  OF  IT  IS  ONE. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  association  of 
ideas,  represents  this  passage  of  Aristotle  as  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  he  there  lays  down,  and 
wliich  is  unquestionably  true — that  '^  in  all  pro- 

"  ductions, 

•  See  cap.  ix.  TransL  Part  II.  Sect.  7.  * 
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**  ductions,  as  ivell  as  in  the  Epic  and  Tragic,  a 
"  certain  umty  is  required,"  &c. — and,  "  that  the 
"  unity  of  action  which  i»  to  be  found  in  biography 
"  or  history,  differs  from  that  of  Epic  Poetry,  not 
"  in, kind,  but  in  degree.'*  I  see  here  no  contra- 
riety  at  all.  Aristotle  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  a  biographical  Poem,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  (a  Poem  vif »  ika,)  has  no  unity,  no  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  &c.  to  connect  the  incidents ; 
but  only,  that  it  has  not  tliat  degree  of  unity, 
-which  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  Tragic,  or 
even  Epic,  Poetry.  Mn  Hume  himself  allows,  that 
Poetry  **  requires  a  stricter  and  closer  unity  in  the 
fable ;"  and  this  is  all  that  Aristotle  appears  to 
mean.  The  persons  censured  by  him  for  con- 
cluding, that,  ^^  because  Hercules  was  one,  so  also 
"  must  be  the  fable,  of  which  he  was  the  subject," 
were  right  enough,  as  philosophers,  but  as  poets, 
certainly  wrong. 

This  chapter,  in  which  Aristotle  considers  so 
particularly  the  unity  of  fable,  as  distinct  from  its 
totality,  led  me  once  to  think  it  probable,  that  the 
'word  f*««f  was  originally  in  the  definition  of  Tra- 
gedy, cap.  vi.  as  we  find  it  afterwards  in  cap.  xxiii. — 
irf^ft  MIAN  irfct^tp  iXny  xat  nXuay.  But  perhaps 
the  supposition  is  unnecessary,  and  unity  may  be 
sufficiently  implied  in  the  words  rtXuaf  xai  oAd;  : 
•OAOTHTOS,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  'ENOTHTOS 
TIN02  'oriHi;.     Metaph.  iib.  y.  cap.  26. 


E4 
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KOTE   66. 

p.  125.     Either  from  art,  or  genius. 

Htoi  h»  rtx^nvf  H  AlA  *T2IN. — It  appears  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Aristotle's 
tieatise,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  coldness  of 
philosophical  investigation  and  analysis,  he  neyer 
lost  sight  of  the  difference  between  that  sponta- 
neous operation  of  genius  and  feeling  in  the  Poet, 
which  produces  poetic  beauty,  and  the  slow  and 
cautious  process  of  calm  examination  and  inquiry 
in  the  Critic,  whose  business  it  is  to  discover  it 
principles.     It  is  not  every  philosophical  critic 
that  avoids  this  error.     Nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  suppose  that  to  have  been  produced  by  art 
and  reflection,  about  xvhich^  when  produced,  art 
and  reflection  have  been  employed  *.     Thus  lan- 
guages, we  are  told,  must  have  been  originally 
formed  by  art,  because  they  cannot  be  analysed 
without  art :  Grammarians  and  Philosophers  must 
have  formed    language,   because    language  has 
formed  Grammarians  and  Philosophers. 

NOTE  67. 
P.  1 25.  But  he  comprehended  those  only 

WHICH  HAVE  RELATION  TO  ONE  ACTION,  &C. 

Oi^o'^iixy   y«f  iroitay^  hx   iiroino'iv  dirotvrct  o(rat  avra 
frvusQn' — AAA'  *A    vff t  jaiuv  'n-^a^iuy  oixv  A«yo/Aiv   tiii> 

»  See  Diss.  J.  vol.  i.  p.  8.  note^. 
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O^euMf^  STNE£THZAN.  So  the  text  stands. 
"  Non  cecinit  omnia  -  -  •»  sed  qua  circa  nnao) 
''  solam  actionem,  quakm  Odysseam  dicimus^  con* 
**  stiterunt.''  [Goukton.]  Victorius  reads,  AAAA^  ^ 
and  ZTNEITHZEN ;  but  does  injustice,  I  think, 
to  his  own  reading,  by  hb  construction  and  his 
version:  wtgi iai»p  w(»^i¥ — dn/Hrfio-iv:  "  circa Mnam 
"  actionem  —  mansit."  This  is,  surely,  very 
harsh.     I  should  punctuate,  and  translate,  thus : — 

cuvtrnap'   ifAomi  ft  xai    rtip   lAi«J#«   [sc.    rvptm^'ip^. 

*'  Sed  circa  unani  actionem^  qualem  dicimus,  Odys- 
**  seam  comtituit ;  pariterque  Iliademr — "  But  he 
"  planned  his  Odyssey,  as  he  also  did  his  Iliad, 
'^  upon  an  action,  that  is  one^  in  the  sense  here 
"  explained." — And  that  this  is  the  true  reading, 
and  the  true  sense,  of  the  passage,  I  was  once  tho- 
roughly persuaded.  The  construction  of  the  whole  ^ 
is,  thus,  clear  and  natural.  The  circuiiistance  of  ^ 
the  plural  verb  €Mp%n^9»p  with  the  plural  neuter,  «^ 
is  avoided;  and  the  word  oi>ifiriircy  retabs  its 
proper  and  usual  sense,  as  applied,  tfiroughout,  by 
Aristotle,  to  the  composition,  or  construction,  of  the 
Fable. — So,  cap.  ix.  tf-wrucamc  tov  jbiuOov.  cap.  xvii. 
and  xxiii. — rm  fAxAnq  cn^wr^ww — et  passim.  I  will 
not,  however,  dissemble  what  is  against  me.  The 
reading  «ax'  «,  besides  its  support  from  MSS. 
answers  better  to  the  aVarr«  io-a,  which  precedes : — 

oux    sxoi9)C£ir  AIIANTA  iv»  auT»  oi/i^fCn AAA*  'A 

viff  /*.ir..^c    J3ut,  if  ixK*  i  be  retained,  the  pas- 
sage. 
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sage,  I  think;  should  stand  thus  : — «xx*  i  xsp^  fAiap 
vf»^iVf  [sc.  in,]  ii»y  X$yoiA§9  Tfi¥  Oit)C0'ii»¥^  2TN£S- 
TH2EN  *.  According  to  the  construction  of  Pic- 
colomini : — quelle  cose  accolse^  ch'  al  corpo  d'una 
attione,  la  qual  chiamiamo  Odissea,  s^rvissero  : — 
and  the  Abb6  Batteux — "  II  a  rapproch6  tout  ce 
qui  tenoit  k  une  seule  action." — ffuviffi^-tv  i  m($ 
jbtioM^  irgag*ir :  i.  e.  composed  his  fable  of  those  cir^ 
cumstances  only,  which  relate  to  one  action.  Thus, 
immediately  after— t«  MEPH  STNISTANAI  T«t 

iTfiOtyfMLrmu 

Unwilling  to  make  alterations  that  do  not  appear 
absolutely  necessary,  I  have  followed  this  last 
reading;  though  with  some  remaining  partiality  to 
my  first  conjecture.  That  the  sense  would  be 
clearer,  and  the  construction  less  elliptical  and  em- 
barrassed, is  certain.     But  I  am  afraid  this  is  but 

a  questionable 

•  I  cannot  reconcile  the  commentary  of  Victoriiis  on 
diis  passage  with  his  text  and  his  version.  His  text  stands 
thus:  i^^ia  v%^  lum  TTfoiwy  Ua»  y^tyogjuv  tm  03Ur^e<air, 
wnrnmf.  His  version  is — "  Verum  circa  unaoi  actionem, 
**  qualem  dicimus  Odysscam  mansit.** — But,  in  his  re- 
marks, he  translates  exactly  as  if  he  had  read  and  under- 
stood the  passage  in  the  way  here  proposed.  "  Verum 
^  fua  circa  unam  actionem,  qualem  Odysseam  vocamus, 
**  constituit.^^'^And^  ^*  Qtue  circa  imam,  autem,  actionem 
**  coapnentasse  inquit  Homcrum.*'  —  Again '' —  "  Quare 
^  vere  dici  potest,  ipsum  complexumfidssey  qum  circa  illam 
<*  actionem.^*  Nor  does  he  give,  in  his  commentary,  any 
other  version,  or  explanation,  or  mention  a  word  about 
the  change  of  oAX*  a  into  o?^  which  he  bad  adopted  in 
bis  text. 
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a  questionable  proof  of  corruption  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle. 

NOTE  68. 
p.  126.    The  WHOLE  will  be  destroyed, 

OR  CHANGED. 

Destroyed,  if  any  part  be  taken  mjcay^  (dipcu^H^ 
(AiifH) — disturbed  or  changed^  if  it  be  transposed 
(/iAiTaTiOf/Ai^»).  In  the  first  case  it  willbe  no  longer 
a  whole ;  in  the  last,  not  the  same  whole.  This 
seems  the  meaning,  as  it  is  well  rendered  by 
M.  Batteux  :  *'  Que  les  parties  en  soient  tellement 
*'  litres  entre  elles,  qu  unc  seule  transpos^e,  ou 
**  retranchee,  ce  ne  soit  plus  un  tout,  ou  Ic  mfeme 
"  tout." — But  I*  cannot  think  ^*«^ff i<r9a»  right.  It 
is  rendered  by  Goulston,  "  diversum  reddatur,  et 
"  moveatur,  totum."  So  Piccolomini, "  fi/iVerw  — 
"  e  mutato/'  &c.  But,  besides  the  manifest  tau- 
tology, I  doubt  whetlier  there  be  any  good  authority 
for  this  sense  of  the  verb  Aa^if  £<r6«i — i.  e.  to  be 
made  different,  or  changed.  At  least  I  have  not 
found  any  instance  of  it  in  Aristotle's  writings.  If 
we  retain  ^laf i^ f(rO»i,  it  must,  I  tliink,  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  discerpij  distrahi^  &c.  But  I  am 
almost  persuaded,  that  Aristotle  wrote  AIA$0£I- 
PEZeAI,  spoiledj  or  destroyed.  So  in  his  Topics^ 
*0EiP£seAi  TO  'OAON.  ml.  I  p.  258.  B.  ed. 
Duval. 
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NOTE  6g. 
P.  127.      Possible,    according    to    pbo- 

BABLE,  OR  NECESSARY,  CONSEQUENCE. 

Compare  cap.  xv.  Xf  n  ^i  kin  h  roic  ii9io-iv.  x.t.aX. — 
[Transl  Part  II.  Sect  15.  p.i44*.]  The  expres- 
sion, i}iy»Ta  x«T« Toaif«yjt»ioir,  "  possible  -  -  -  ac- 

*'  cording  to.  necessity,"  appears  strange  at  tlie  first 
glance :  but  in  fiction,  events  may  be  supposed  to 
happen,  as  in  real  liSfe  they  do  happen,  not  only 
probably,  but  necessarily ;  that  is,  not  only  as  they 
were  likely  to  happen,  but  as,  morally  speaking, 
they  could  not  but  happen. — "  Puisque  la  fonction 
"  du  vraisemblable  dans  la  Tragedic,  est  d  em- 
"  pficher  Tesprit  de  s*appercevoir  de  la  feintc,  le 
"  vraisemblable  qui  le  trompe  le  mieux  est  le  plus 
**  parfait,  et  c'est  celui  qui  devient  necessaire.  Un 
"  caractere  etant  supposSj  il  y  a  des  efFets  qull  doit 
'^  necessairement  produire,  et  d  autres  qu'il  peut 
•'  produire,  ou  ne  produire  pas."  Again  — "  La 
"  perfection  est  de  faire  agir  les  personnages,  de 
"  maniere  quils  riayent  pas  pu  agir  autrementj 
**  leur  caractere  suppose,"  &c.  Thus  Fontenelle, 
in  his  excellent  Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique;  in 
several  parts  of  which,  that  clear  and  philosophical 
writer  has,  I  believe  without  any  such  intention, 
coincided  with,  and  illustrated,  the  positions  of 
Aristotle. — See  particularly.  Sect.  58,  to  65,  in- 
clusively. 

•  Vol.  i.  of  this  Edit. 
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NOTE    70. 
P.  137.      A  SPECIES  OF  HISTORY . 

*Ir«f»»  TI2 — "  a  sort  of  history,"  It  Is  sin- 
gular, that  almost  all  the  translators  should  |iave 
neglected  a  word  so  important  as  the  pronoun  is 
in  this  passage.  May  we  not  infer  from  this  ex- 
pression, that  if  Aristotle  liad  been  asked,  whether 
an  Epic  imitation  in  prose  would  be  a  Poem^  or 
not,  he  would  have  allowed  it  to  be,  voiufAqt  TI, 
a  kind  of  Poem,  as  having  the  essence  of  Poetry, 
invention  and  imitation?  See  note  5.  p.  23a,  &c, 
of  the  1st  volume. 

note  71. 

P.  127.  A  MORE  excellent  THING  THAN 
HISTORY. 

ZiryJ«iorf(oir.  It  means  no  more  than,  in  plain 
English,  a  better  thing.  The  word  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Aristotle's  works,  in  this  general  sense. 
So,    Rhet.  I.  vii.   p,  528,  B.  km   iw   ai    frimiMd 

ciFniaiTi^oL.  And,  ibid.  I.  ix.  p.  531,  £.  K«i  a» 
Ti#ir  fuo-fi  o-ir»Jl»ioTff«ir  (superioT  by  nature)  dfir0n 

xoXAiKC;  MU  r»  i(Y*'  ^^^^  ci¥tf^  [SC  tf'irat/aioTC^OM  a(» 

a(iT«i,  &c.]  II  y«y«ix®». — See,  also.  Ethic*  Nicom. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  78,  C.  droiroy  Y^i  "'  '^*^  '^^ 
fcripif*ii>    woXmKnP  ■  ZIIOTAAIOTATHN    o«rr«» 

iU»$^  (I  /AH  ro  API2T0N  rwy  |y  ru  xoo/Ay  AirO^raO' 

Dacier 


«2  N    O    T    E    $• 

Dacier  translates  the  word,  "  morale 'y^  BatteuK, 
"  instructive ;"  but  this  is  rather  giving  the  reason 
whif  it  is  cunicnortgov,  OT,  a  superior  thing. 

NOTE    72. 

P.  127.  Is  NOT,  LIKE  THE  IaMBIC  PoETS, 
PAETICULAR  AND  PERSONAL. 

lofAJSev^ioi. — Strictly,  the  writers  t)f  the  i^oyoi  or 
satirical  invectives  that  preceded  Comedy.  [See 
cap.  iv,  Transl.  Part  I.  Sect.  6.]  But  I  believe 
Aristotle  meant  here  to  include^  at  least,  the  au- 
thors of  the  first  rude  Comedy^  "  of  the  Iambic 
**Jbrm — "  TiK  I«/Mj3iitfK  Hi»g.  See  cap.  v.  TransL 
Part  I.  Sect.  8. 

It  appears,  that  the  Poem  called  I«/bbP^,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  represented,  or  acted,  as  well  as 
Tragedy  and  the  Epic :  for,  in  his  seventh  book 
De  Rep.  cap.  xvii.  the  philosopher  forbids  boys  to 
be  spectators  of  Iambi  and  Comedies : — rs?  h 
pttmfm  ir  lAMBXlN,  in  KuiAtftiag  8EATA2  pOfiO" 
Ifmrfcy,  v^tv  n — x.  r.  aX.  p.  448,  E. 

NOTE   73. 

P.  1 28.  What  has  never  actually  hap- 
pened, WE  ARE  NOT  APT  TO  REGARD  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

This  must  be  restricted  to  those  estraordituny 

actions  and  events,  of  public  and  elevated  per* 

sonages,    which    usually  make    the   subject    of 

5  Tragedy. 
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Tragedy.  The  best  comment  I  have  seen,  or 
that,  I  think,  can  be  given,  on  this  passage,  is  that 
of  Piccolomini ;  but  it  is  so  long,  that  I  can  only 
refer  to  it  *.  We  have,  however,  the  substance  of 
it  in  the  following  observation  of  Brumoy. — **  La 
"  Tragedie  ne  s'est  point  sous-divis^e"  (as  Comedy, 
he  observes,  had  been,)  '*  ea  Tragedie  reette,  et 
"  Tragedie  de  pure  ima^nation.  Je  crois  en  trou- 
"  ver  la  raison  dans  la  nature  de  1  esprit  humain. 
"  II  n  y  a  que  la  vraisemblance  dont  il  puisse 
"  6tre  touch6.  Or  il  n'est  pas  vraisemblable  que 
"  des  faits  aussi  grands  que  ceux  de  la  Tragedie, 
'^  des  faits  qui  n  arrivent  que  dans  les  maisons  des 
"  roiSy  ou  dans  le  sein  des  empires^  soient  abso- 
"  lument  inconnus.  Si  done  le  Poete  invente 
*'  tcMit  son  sujet,  jusq'  aux  noms,  Tesprit  du 
"  spectateur  se  revolte ;  tout  lui  paroit  incroyable, 
'^  et  la  piece  manque  son  effet.  iaute  de  vmi- 
**  semblance.  Mais  comme  la  Comedie  ne 
'^  touche  que  la  vie  commune  et  ses  ridicules,  le 
'<  spectateur  peut  supposer  et  suppose  en  effet^ 
*^  en  se  laissant  aller  k  Tenchanten^ent  du  spec- 
^^  tacle,  que  le  sujet  qu'on  lui  presente  est  un  fait 
'^  rMy  quoiqu^  il  ne  le  connoisse  pas*  Iltien' 
^^  seroit  pas  de  mimCj  si  le  stffet  comique  aooit  du 
"  mrvdlleuxK'' 

*  jbmotationi^  &c.  p.  T41,  &c. 
^  Theatre  des  Grecs,  i,  ^  207. 
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NOTE    74. 

P.  128,    A  Poet  should  be  a  Poet  or 
'  Makeb  of  fables,  ratheb  than  of  verses. 

So  Plato,  almost  in  the  same  words : — iw^Qfitra^ 
irt  re»  voifrrnir  Jfoiy  ilm(  [AtXKoi  vommc  cimi,  vom» 
MXeors,  aAA*  i  AOrori.^ Phadan,  p.  61, 
ed.  Serr. 

NOTE  75.  - 

P.  128-9.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  PoETy 
THOUGH  THE  INCIDENTS  OF  HIS  FABLE  SHOULD 
CHANCE  TO  BE  SUCH  AS  HAVE  BEALLT  HAP* 
PENED,   &€• 

The  oii^naly  as  it  stands,  (for  I  doubt  of  its 
integrity,)  is  very  ambiguous  and  obscure.  The 
sense  I  wished  to  give  it,  is  this :  '^  Nor  will  he 
*^  be  the  less  a  Poet,  though  he  shouldybtnu/  his 
^^  Poem  upon  fact :  for  nothing  hindei^,  but  that 
^^  some  real  events  may  be  such,  as  to  admit  of 
"  Poetic  probability;  and  he  who  gives  them 
^^  this  probability,  and  makes  them  such,  as 
^'  Poetry  requires,  is  $0  far  entitled  to  the  name 
"  of  Poet,  or  Ifwentdr:* 

And  thus,  indeed,  the  passage  is  explained  by 
Robortelli  and  some  other  commentators:  and 
Casaubon  seems  to  have  so  understood  it ;  for, 
quoting  the  words  x*  av  i(»  ovfAQti  yiuoiAt¥»  xoiciy, 
x.T.o^. — he  says,  '^  ad  ea  solium  dramata  refe- 

5*  rendum, 


It^    O    T    E    S.  is 

^  rendum,  quorum  hypothesis  ab  historic  est;  ut 
**  Persarum  ^chyli :  fabulae  ver6  totius  vvviicif 
"  ab  ingenio  Poetae*."  I  do  not,  however,  see 
how  this  sense  can  be  fairly  extracted  from  the 
words,  as  they  now  stand.  That  which  I  have 
given  in  my  translation,  and  which  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  word  o-ufAJ^n,  I  was  afterwards 
glad  to  find  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Vic« 
tonus. 

The  expression — iy  ZTMBHi  ytyofAiyot  vcmv^ — 
**  if  he  should  happen^''  &c.  is  very  strong,  and 
hardly  applicable  to  a  Poet  chusing  a  true  story 
for  the  outline  of  his  fable,  It  indicates  acci- 
dental coincidence  with  truth.  The  >word  ciV»i, 
also,  is  on  the  same  side : — ^  may  be,''  does  not 
suit  the  sense  above  given,  which  requires,  "  may 
"  become''— r^^y  be  made  such  by  the  Poet ;  not, 
"  may  be  such,'*  in  themselves,  which  is  tlie  ob- 
vious meaning  of  roiavra,  EINAI.  Farther;  Aris- 
totle has  just  told  us,  thai  probability  is  the  Poet's 
province,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  Trage* 
dies  were  usually  founded,  and  should,  in  general, 
be  founded,  on  historical  ^c^  Now  it  would, 
surely,  be  rather  strange,  after  all  this,  to  say, 
"  nothing  hinders,  but  that  some  real  events  may' 
**  be  made  to  have  poetic  probability." — iSi¥ 
KAATEI  TomuTA  fiV»t  oi«  »¥  tU&»  ym^9oc$y 
X*  r.  oA. 

But, 

•  Dc  Satyri^a,  &c.  p.  345. 
VOL,  II,  F 
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But,  to  the  interpretation  which  I  have  preferred, 
these  expressions  are  all  exactly  suitable,  and  the 
meaning  and  connection  of  tlie  whole  seems  to  be 
this: — Aristotle  iiad   been   opposing  Poetry  to 
fact:  he  had  said  expressly,   that  the   ytvojMcya 
were  the  peculiar  province  of  the  historian ;  the 
•la  M  yfireiro,  and,  the  flx^,  of  the  Poet    An 
objector,   misapprehending,    or    mbrepresenting, 
his  meaning,  might  have  urged — "  the  incidents 
"  of  this  or  that  Poet  have  actually  happened ; 
"  they  are  yvt^^iw ;  and  tlierefore,  according  to 
"  your  own  doctrine,  not  proper  for  P6etry,  nor 
"  the  work  of  a  Pi>e^*'— To  this  Aristotle  an- 
swers, that,  though  the  object  of  the  Poet  be  not 
truths  yet  his  invented  probabilities  may  coincide 
with  truth :  and  real  events,  even  of  the  Tragic 
and  extraordinary  kind,  may  have  happened  as 
probably  and  naturally  as  he  has  supposed  them 
to  happen.     He  is  still,  therefore,  no  less  a  Poet  ; 
not  only  as  having  actually  invented  the  incidents, 
but  as  having  invented  them  with  true  Poetic  pro- 
bability.— ^And  thus  Victorius: — "  Non  omnes 
"  eo8 — qui  foriuitd  incidant  in  res  quae  exitum 
'^  jam  habuerint,  in  culp&  esse ;  quia  fieri  possit, 
"  ut  res  aliquas  factce^  ita  fiict©  sint,  ut  verisi- 
^'  mile  sit  illas  &ctas  esse ;  et  esse  denique  ejus- 
"  modi,  ut  effici  potuerint;  quo  nomine  (inquit,) 
^  ille   Poeta  eorum  aliquo  modo  est :  officium 
"  enim  Poetse  est,  verisimile  sectari,  et  ea  quae 
'^  effici  possunt  sumere :  quod  in  illis  rebus  illo 

"  modo 
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*'  hiodo  factis  non  desideratur.  Retinet  igitur, 
"  hAc  de  causA,  nomen  Poetae."  I  confess,  in- 
deed, that  the  passage  is,  in  this  way,  notliing 
more  than  an  answer  to  a  senseless  cavil.  But 
mck  cavils,  we  know,  the  sophists  of  those  times  ^ 
did  not  disdain  to  make,  nor  Aristotle  always 
disdain  to  answer.  See  cap.  xxv.  TramL 
Part  IV. 

NOTE   76. 

P.  129.    Of  simple  Fables,  the  Episodic 

ARE   THE    worst. 

Why,  of  simple  fables — iwXtat  /iavOwv?  as  if  the 
fiiult  here  noticed  were  peculiar  to  the  simple 
fable ;  that  is,  as  tlie  term  is  defined  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  the  fable  that  is  without  revolution 
or  dzscaoery.  But  surely  this  could  not  be  Aris- 
•totle's  meaning.  Something,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
wrong:  but  I  have  no  probable  conjecture  to 
offer ;  unless  it  may  be  thought  probable,  that 
AIIANTXIN,  abbreviated  perhaps  by  the  tran- 
scriber, might  be  mistaken  for  AIIAnN.  What 
Dacier  ^ays  in  his  note  is  ingenious  and  true ;  but 
by  no  means,  I  think,  fully  accounts  for  Aristotle^s 
expression,  which  implies  more,  than  that  these 
unconnected  Episodes,  "  se  rencontrent  plus 
"  ordinairement  dans  les  fables  simples." 

Victorius 

*  Such  as   Protagoras^  Euclid^  Ariphrades,  mentioned 
hereafter  in  tliis  treatise. 

F  2 
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Victorius  states  the  difficulty  fkirly,  and  only 
asks,  with  a  modesty  which  inferior  critics  often 
want,  **  An  valet  qaicquam  ad  eum  (scrupulum) 
**  evellendu^m,  quod  Tragoedia  simplex  su4  sponte 
*'  non  vald^  elegans  est;  cui  si  accesserit  hoc 
**  vitium,  meritd  deterrima  vocari  potest  ? " — For 
my  own  part,  I  must  answer  in  the  negative.  This 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  Goulston,  and  Le  Bossu. 
They  make  Aristotle  say — *'  Simple  fabler  are  not 
*^  so  good  as  complex^  and  simple  fables  that  are 
"  Episodic,  are  the  worst  of  alL'' — ^This  is  to 
supply  a  meanmg,  not  to  find  one. 

For  the  sense  of  Episodes  here,  see  note  37; 
in  the  1st  volume. 

NOTE  77. 
P,  129.  In  oederto  accommodate  their 

PIECES     to     the     purposes     OF     RIVAL    PER* 
FORMERS,   &C« 

That  actors,  as  well  as  Poets,  contended  for 
the  prize  in  these  Tragic  games,  or  ay«yif,  might 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  a  single  passage  in  die 
Ethics  of  Aristptle,  where,  explaining  the  difference 
between  wf  oaif  wic,  and  j3»Xii«-k,  he  says,  "  we  may 
*^  zvillf  or  desirCy  tilings  not  at  all  in  our  own  power 
"  to  effect;  as,  tliat  such  a  particular  £7c/or  may 
**  gain  tlie  prize  T — ivoxgirny  rim  pikm,  n  atXumy  *. 

The 

•  Jit/itc.  Kicom    III    w.ed.  Duval,  p.  30. 

A7«y«r«~Ol  TnOKPITAl,        HesjcA. 
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The  reader  may  also  see  a  passage  in  the  Rhetoric^ 
lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  which  throws  some  illustration  upon 
this  passage,  by  shewing  the  great  importance  of 
the  players  at  that  time,  and  the  dependance  o\  the 
Poets  upon  them:'  for  Aristotle  there  says  of 
these  dramatic  contests,  that,  Ua  /^ui^ev  ivuawron 
NTN  T«ir  ir^inrwv  ai  iwoxfircn  :  "  the  actorSy  now, 
•*  have  greater  power — are  more  regarded,  and 
"  of  more  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
"  dramas — than  the  Poets.''  A  revolution  some- 
what similar  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  to  have 
happened  between  the  later  Dithyrambic  Poets 
and  their  auXurai,  or  flute-players: — to  y«^ 
vaXmopy  f»;  fi;  MtKotviWunSny  tov  r<ay  ii6\i(»[A^p 
voifrrnv,  wiA^i^nxtij  rng  ATAHTA2  vagot  tup 
voinrup  XetfA^apup  rirc/biKrSs;,  nPXlTAFANIXTOTZHS 
MoyoTt  THS  nOIHZEAZ,  rair  i"  auAnTMv  TIIHPE- 
TOTNTXIN  roii  iiiavxaXcig'  vrifp  ii  [i.e.  when, 
as  he  says,  the  music  of  the  flute  became  more 
complicated,  refined,  and  difficult,]  xai  rsre 
^iff (fltfn  ^  But  all  this  is  nothing,  to  what  we 
have  heard  of  the  modem  despotism  sometimes 
exercised  by  great  opera  singers  over  the  com- 
posers. 

The  effect  which  this  influence  of  the  players 
might  have,  in  lengthening  and  disuniting  the 
action,  according  to  Aristotle's  complaint  here,  may 
be  easily  ima^ned.  Castelvetro  observes,  with 
great  probability,  of  these  ill-connected  izarHtrofici, — 

"  K,,per 
**  Be  Musica.  td,  H.  St,  p.  299 1. 
'3 
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"  E,  peraventura,  queste  digressioni  fatte  per 
"  compiacere  i  rappresentatoii,  riguardavauo  pxii 
"  k  quello  che  i  rappresentatori  sap&oano  bene 
*^  contrafarCy  che  alia  materia  naturale  della 
*^  fovola;  accioche  essi  mostrassero  quello  che 
"  valessero,  in  quello  dove  erano  piu  essercitati, 
"  e  percio  piu  agevolmente  ottenessero  la  vit- 
"  toria  *.*'  Here,  tx)o,  the  musical  reader,  will  be 
again  reminded  of  the  privilege  so  intemperately 
exercised  by  modem  Italian  singers — the  lineal 
descendants,  according  to  some,  of  the  uVoxj itaii 
of  the  Greek  Opera — that  of  setting  aside,  when- 
ever they  please,  both  the  Poet,  and  the  composer, 
by  the  introduction  of  such  songs,  from  other 
o[)eras,  as  they  think  most  favourable  to  the  display 
of  their  peculiar  talents. 

The  influence  of  modern  actors  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Poet,  is,  perhaps,  not  les^  than 
that  of  the  antient ;  but  it  seems  to  be  exerted 
most  frequently  in  a  contrary  way,  though  one 
full  as  likely  to  spoil  the  fViguc  of  the  piece — that 

of 


^  Poet,  d^^Jrist,  p.  220. — *'  Suum  igitur  quisquc,'*  says 
Cicero,  *^  noscat  ingenium,  acremque  se  ct  bonorum  et 
''  vitiorum  suorum  judicem  pracbeat;  ne  scanlci  plus 
'«  quam  nos  videantur  habere  prudendae :.  illi  cnim,  non 
**  optimas,  sed  sibi  accommodatissimas  fabulas  ch'gunt ; 
"  qui  voce  freti  suat,  Epigones,  Mcdumque  ;  qui  gestu, 
*'  Menalippam,  Clytaemnestram ;  semper  Rutilius,  qucm 
"  ego  memini,  Antiopam ;  non  saepe  ^sopus  Ajaccm. 
*^  Ergo  histrio  hoc  videbit  in  scaena,  non  vidcbit  vir  sa- 
'*  picns  in  vita?'*— D^  0£lc.  I.  31. 
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of  lopping.  The  distress  of  a  Poet  on  such 
txrcasions  is  represented  with  true  comic  force  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  Critic: 

Und.  Prompter.  ^ 

Sir,  the  carpenter  says  it  is  impossible  you  can 
go  to  the  park  scene  yet. 

Puff. 
'  The  park  scene !  no — I  mean  the  description 
scene  here,  in  the  wood. 

Und.  Prompt. 
Sir,  the  performers  have  cut  it  outy  kt. 

^  End  of  Act  II. 

NOTE    78. 

P.  129.     Betonp  their  powers . 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  commentators,  who 
render  w»^a  mir  ivv»iA.tp,  "  supra  id  quod  forat :" 
— referring  Juj^«fA«ir  to  the  fable  itself.  I  think  it 
means  ultra  vires^  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Poets.  And  so  the  Abb6  Batteux — "  audel^  de 
sa  portSe.'' 

The  greater  the  length  of  the  fable,  the  greater, 
evidently,  is  the  difficulty  of  filling  it  up  with  cou- 
sistent  probability;  witliout  violating  that^  close 
connection  of  incidents,  and  unity  of  action, 
which  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  the  nature  of  the 
drapia,  require. 


F4 
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NOTE    79. 

P.  130.    That  purpose  is  best  answered 

BT  SUCH  EVENTS  AS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  UNEX- 
PECTED, BUT  UNEXPECTED  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
EACH    OTHER. 

TAvr»  ii  yiyira^  iA»Xif»  roioivroty  xoti  (AOiXXof  orocw 
ycvDTai  votfoc  T»»j»  io^AP  ii*  «xxiiX«. — ^This  is  cer- 
tainly corrupt ;  nor  does  it  seem  easy  to  form  any 
probable  conjecture,  how  it  stood,  as  Aristotle  left 
it.  Whether  the  words,  x«»  (aaXXop,  be  right  or 
not,  tliey  serve,  as  the  text  at  present  stands,  only 
to  embarrass  a  passage,  which,  if  we  omit  them, 
seems  clear  enough,  both  in  construction  and 
meaning.  In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  last 
Oxford  editor ;  though  I  think  they  should  not 
be  hastily  ejected  from  the  text*. 

The  connection  and  drift  of  the  whole  passage 
seems  to  me  to  be  this.  Aristotle  is  here  recom- 
mending the  close  connection  of  incidents,  arising 
probablt)  or  necessarily  from  each  other,  in  a  new 
point  of  view — as  being  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  the  unity  of  fable,  but  to  the  principal 
object  of  Tragedy,  the  production  of  terror  and 
pity.  For  events  are  best  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, most  striking  and  affecting,  when  they 
happen,  not  only  ira^a  mv  ^o^«v,  but  ira^«  mir 
i^lxy  AI'  AAAHAA :  when  the  wonder  arises,  not 

only 

^  Mr.  Winstanley's  edit,  p.  a87. 
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only  from  their  happening  unexpectedly,  but  from 
their  being  the  consequences  of  events  from  which 
no  one  could  have  expected  them  to  follow.  Thus 
connected,  as  cause  and  effect,  they  will  be  more 
surprismg,  and  consequently  more  affecting,  mora 
terrible  or  piteous^ y  than  if  they  appear  to  happen 
by  chance — auo  th  aurojt*«T»  xai  m?  tv;^!!?  ' — iixn — 
MET'  i>XiK%  only,  not  AI*  akknXoLy  according  to 
the  distinction  in  the  next  chapter  ^  To  illustrate 
this,  Aristotle  observes,  that  even  events  merely 
fortuitous,  are  more  wonderful  and  striking,  when 
they  are  such,  as  in  any  degree  suggest  to  the 
spectator  an  idea  of  purpose  and  design;  like 
the  accident  he  mentions  of  the  statue  that  fell 
upon  the  murderer  of  the  person  represented  by 
it. — ^And  all  this  is  connected  with  what  follows, 
as  well  as  witli  what  precedes  ;  evidently  pointing 
to  his  doctrine  about  the  xi^iinrux  in  the  next 
chapters. 

NOTE  80. 
P.  130.    The  statue  of  Mitys,  &c. 
In  Plutarch,  thus : — xfti  to  M«t*«  t«  A^ynar,  x«t« 

sonic,    i/Mis'so'ciy  r»  xTtivavri   to»    Miriov,  xat    aviAfiv. 

[n«f I  Tw>  Pfotittai,  &c.  p.  980.  ed.  H.  St.'l 

*  The  effect  of  surprise,  when  combined  witli  pity  or 
terror,  is,  to  add  force  to  these  latter  passions^  which  ne- 
cessarily predominate  in  the  combination,  and  to  raise  the 
tvho/e  feeling  to  a  higher  pitch.  See  Hume's  Essay  on 
Tragedy.  ^  Cap.x.    ^kio^eiToAv.  x.T.aX. 
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NOTE    81. 

P.  130.     Fables  —  simple,  and  compli- 
cated. 

It  is  high  time  to  discard  the  technical  jargon  of 
implex  fables,  used  by  Addison  *,  and  others,  after 
the  French  writers.  If  any  authority  were  requi- 
site for  speaking  English,  I  have  that  of  Mr.  Harris, 
who  renders  Aristotle's  airAo«,  and  irnrXty/uiwoi,  by 
simpUy  and  (implicated. — Phil.  Inq.  p.  146. 

NOTE  82. 
P.  130.    When  its  catastrophe  is  pro- 
duced     WITHOUT      EITHER     REVOLUTION     OR 
DISCOTERV. 

vtrai. — MiTa|3«o-K,  is  the  change  of  fortune  which 
.  constitutes  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  This, 
which  is  common  to  all  Tragedy,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Ilifivfriitf,  which,  however 
important,  is  not'essentiaU  Le  Bossu,  Dacier,  aod 
others,  by  not  attending  to  this  distinction^  have 
introduced  much  confusion  into  one  of  the  clearest 
parts  of  Aristotle's  work.  Thus,  Dacier  says — 
"  II  appelle  fable  simpky  celle  ou  il  n'y  a  wi  change- 
^*  ment  d'  etat^  ni  reconnoisance,  et  dont  le  denoue- 
"  ment  n'est  qu'un  synple  passage  de  V  agitation 
"  et  du  trouble  au  repos   et  h  la  tranquillitL'' 

—He 

•  Spectator,  N**  297. 
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— He  adopts  the  language  of  Le  Bossu*. — 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  Tragedies  without  a  mddm 
and  une:cpected  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  where  is 
the  Tragedy,  antient  or  modem,  in  which  there 
is  no  "  changement  d^  etatf  This  would  be  no 
other  than  a  Tragedy  without  a  catastrophe.  Thus, 
these  writers  take  /tAiT«l3ainj  to  signify  the  mere 
passage,  progress,  or  suitey  of  the  piece  **:  whereas 
it  clearly  signifies  a  change;  a  transition  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,  or  at  least  from  adverse  to 
more  adverse,  fortune,  or  the  contrary ;  as  Beni  has 
well  observed  ^.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  clearly 
fixed  by  other  passages  ;  and  in  cap.  xviii.  he  ex- 
pressly makes  the  /ACTot/Sfto-K,  such  a  change  of 
fortune  as  is  common  to  every  Tragedy.  Er*  h 
IIAZHZ  rgotyufiot^y  ro  fttVy  itfri^j  ro  Jt,  Auo-if. — Xtyu 
ii  ittriy  [asv  civai  rnv  iv  «'(X^?  h^XS^  '^^^^  '''*  j^ff^f 
i  icyfjxrok  inv,  if  i  M£TABAINEI  tU  iutu;^»«i^* 
Au(ri»   Js,  T9IV  iwo  rtif  d^X^i  ^^^  M£TABA£EAS 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philol.  Inquines,^.  145,  &c. 
seems  toliave  deserted  Aristotle  for  Le  Bossu,  who, 
with  little  reason,  in  my  opinion,  passed  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  Lord  Shaftsbury,  for  ^'Aristotle's 
best  interpreter^''  Throughout  his  chapter  on 
^ this 

•  Du  Poeme,  EpAl.  16. 

^  "  Non  si  prende  fcrtafteo-ij  in  questo  fuogo  per  muta^ 
''  tiOfUf  come  credono  alcuni,  ma  per  lo  processo  dcU* 
atdone  dal  principio  al  fine."     Castelvetro,  p.  242. 

•  Comment,  p.  255. 

•  Treatise  On  Music^  Paintings  ice  p.  83,  Note. 
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this  subject,  above  referred  to,  he  appears  to  me  to 
confound  the  /ai roP^tf-K,  or  change^  which  Aristotle 
makes  essential  to  all  Tragedy,  with  that  particular 
hind  of  change  which  he  denominates  vi^mirux  : 
for  he  uses,  repeatedly,  the  word  revolution^  (his 
translation  of  vc^ivcrcta,)  to  express  what  Aristotle 

means  by  /AfrajSao-K,  /AiTa^aiyciy,  li^tra^OiKkuw,      He 

speaks  of  Othello^  and  Zear,  as  complicated  fables, 
and  having  revolutions.  And  so,  indeed,  they 
have,  if  we  take  the  word  in  Aristotle's  sense  of 
IAirctfiei<rti ;  I  do  not  see  that  they  have,  in  his  sense 
of  VifiiariTiiflt.  In  neither  of  those  Tragedies  can  it, 
I  think,  be  said,  that  the  catastrophe  is  produced 
by  a  sudden  changCj  to  the  reverse  of  what  is 
ejpectedy  by  the  spectator ^  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action.  At  least,  with  respect  to  Othello, 
this  seems  to  admit  of  no  dispute.     [See  the  next 

KOTE.] 

Thte  Abb^  Batteux  gives,  I  think  very  properly, 
the  PoUeucte  of  Corneille,  as  an  example  of  the 
simple  fable.  '•  La  fable  simple^  qui  n'  a  ni  revo- 
'^  lution  subitCy  ni  reconnoisance ;  qui  commence, 
"  continue,  s'acheve,  sans  secousses^  ni  retours 
"  inattendus.  Ainsi  Polieucte  rej oit  le  bapt^me» 
*'  son  zele  lui  fait  renverser  les  autels  des  payens, 
'*  il  est  arrfit^,  jug6,  mis  k  mort :  c'est  une  fable 
"  simple  V 

Victorius,  Beni,  Piccolomini,  and  Goulston, 
agree  with  me  in  my  idea  of  this  passage,  where  the 

words, 

I  Principes  de  la  Lit.  tome  iii.  p,  84. 
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irordSy  wnxfit  xat  jC4i«c,  ar^  not  put  to  characterize 
the  simple  fiible,  as  Victorius  well  observes,  but 
refer  merely  to  that  unity  and  continuity  of  action, 
which  had  been  established  as  necessary  to  Tra* 
{edy  in  general. 

KOTE  83. 

P.  131.      A    EEVOLVTION    IS ▲   CHANGE 

IVTO  THE  REVERSE  Of  WHAT  IS  EXPECTED 
FROM  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  ACTION. 

£^f  ^i  Tfe^swiTiix  fuv,  17  ilg  to  iveofrtop  raw 
w^ecTTOiuve^p  fisrafioXiif  KocBawio  ilpfrcu. 

The  sense  of  these  words  has  not,  I  think,  been 
exactly  given  in*  any  translation  I  have  yet  seen, 
except  that  of  the  accurate  and  judicious  Picco- 
lomini:  ^'  La  Peripetia  intendo  io  essere  una 
**  mutation  di  fortuna,  che  (fatta  net  modo  che 
**  si  6  detto,)  accaschi  al  contrario  di  quello  che 
^  dalle  case  ordite  aspettar  si  potesse/'  In  literal 
English — "  When  the  things  that  are  doing  (t« 
**  wf «TT»/4fr«)  have  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of 
**  what  is  expected  from  them."  That  this  is  tiie 
meaning,  appears  plainly  from  the  instance  imme- 
diately subjoined  :  irun^  h  ra  OiiiTsroii,  IaSmv  AS 
ET^PANXIN  TOP  *OttiVHv^  xa»  i-sraXXx^uv  t«  wj oc  rn9 
l^fiTifet  ^oi3«,  ifiXtatrcii  oVk  uV  T'OTNANTION 
EnOIHZE.  As  the  words — iJ  tU  ro  havTioy  reap 
wf »T.  fAtr.  are  rendered  by  Dacier,  and  othecs — 
**  changement  de  Jortune  en  une  fortune  con- 
^  traire' — they  express  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon 
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mon  to  Tragedy  in  general ;  and  trt^ivsriift  is 
confounded  with  lAitetfiacrii.  [See  last  note.]  But, 
it  is  well  observed  by  Piccolomini,  "  Non  s'  h^, 
"  parimente,  da  intendere,  quando  diciamo  la  pe- 
**  peripetia  esser  mutation  di  fortuna,  ogni  sorte  di 
"  mutatione  da  una  conditione  e  stato  di  fortuna 
"  ad  ufi  altro ;  non  potendo  esser  Tragedia  alcuna 
'^  in  cui  qualche  cosl  £itta  mutatione  non  gi  ri- 
"  trovi."  [p.  1 67.]  In  the  usual  way  of  translating 
the  passage,  a  circumstance  essential  to  the  vt^- 
vinia  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  definUion;  its 
being  surprising ,  and  contrary  to  expectation*. 
Tliis,  it  is  true,  Dacier  has  expressed  in  hb  ver- 
sion, by  the  words,  "  contre  ce  gu'on  ccooit  attenduJ' 
But  this  is,  professedly,  bis  own  supplement  of 
Aristotle's  text.  And  indeed  I  once  thou^t  the 
text  defective,  and  that  Aristotle  had  prpbably 
written  it — fArrftCoXn,  HAPA  THN  AOHAN,  xoSain^ 
tlfnrai^ :  alluding  to  the  latter  part  of  cap.  ix.  But, 
as  I  now  understand  the  passage,  this  idea  is  suf- 
ficiently implied.  The  words,  xa6ctTt(  ci^ umi,  have 
puzzled  and  divided  the  commentators,  by  their 
obscurity  of  reference.  Upon  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  they  point  to  what  he  had  said 
cap.  ix.  [Transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  7.]  which,  as  I 
before  observed,  [note  80.]  seems  manifestly  to 
be  a  preparation  for  this  chapter  ;  and  in  which 

the 

*■  Tii^mernat  h  >jeyonm  ra  HAP*  EADIAA  ovf/tPtfinKora 
vovTo,  Km  ovTOii  'jrapa  TPATIKOIS  in  xaMflTOi^ — Schol. 
Nicand.  <juotcd  by  Robortelli,  p.  106. 
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the  words,  trap*  rup  fo^ccv  A'  aXXnXcc — events  that 
are  "  unexpected  consequences  of  each  other'' — 
answer  to  the  definition  of  ^rif  iTinia,  as  here  ex- 
plained. 

That  this  is  the  meatdng  of  Aristotle's  words, 
I  have  no  doubt.  But,  perhaps,  even  the  words 
themselves  have  been  inaccurately  rendered,  and 
vfxrro/Aiifuy  should  be  constructed,  not  with  /eAir*- 
jSoAi),  but  with  iyavr lov : — «lf  to  cvamov  ruw  Tf  arro- 
fAiy»¥:  i.e.  in  contrarium  eorum  qiue  aguntur. 
This  was  suggfested  to  me  by  the  literal  version 
which  the  accurate  Mr.  Harris  has  given  of  the 
words  in  his  Philol.  Inq.  p.  148. — "  A  revo- 
'^  LUTiox  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  change 
"  into  the  reverse  of  what  is  doing''  The  defi- 
nition, I  think,  though  its  sense  be  the  same  in 
either  way,  would  thus  be  more  clear,  and  would 
answer  more  exactly  to  what  follows. 

NOTE  84. 

P.  131.  Thus  in  the  Oedipus,  thi:  mes- 
senger, &c 

—  £x9»»  i^  sif^avtav  rta¥  Oiiimvy  xai  ivaXXa^m  rir 
ir^o;  Tuy  jCADTSfft  f o|3«.  Alluding,  probably,  to  the 
very  words  of  the  messenger  in  Sophocles  : 

T/  hr   lyuy  i    TOTAE    TOT    <I>OBOr    c", 

-Emmt^  ETNOTS  HAGON,  ESEATSAMHN;      ' 

V.  1012. 
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NOTE   85. 

P'  133«    These  then  aee  two  parts  of 

THE  FABLE — REVOLUTION  ANP  DISCOVERY, 

Au»  fAiP  m»  TM  /AvOs  fAipti  IIEPI  TATTA  in,  wt(t^ 
wiru»  x»t  «>«yw»fifl-K.  "  Circa  futc.^^  About 
what?  What  are  we  to  understand  by  ravrn? — 
Victorius  says,  ra  wiarrofAgm ;  and  Dacier,  after 
him,  "  Qui  regardent  lesujet.'*  I  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this.  T«  wf  «TTOjtAiv«,  the  subject ^  the 
action^  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  word  /uuts. 
Would  Aristotle  have  said,  "  These  are  two  parts 
"  of  the/flr*fe  relative  to  the  fable?''  I  have, 
therefore,  neglected  the  word  wif »  in  my  trans- 
lation, in  conformity'to  the  probable  conjecture  of 
Madius.  Every  reader  sees  how  easily  it  might 
get  into  the  text  from  the  word  zn^mtrtia  which 
presently  follows.  I  rather  think,  however,  that, 
retaining  wif  1,  we  should  read,  wij «  T'  ATTA  : — 
"  circa  easdem  res ;" — lo  point  out  the  close  con- 
nection of  these  two  parts  of  the  fable,  as  things 
of  the  same  kind^  and  counterparts,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other,  co-operating  to  the  same  eflFect — the 
production  of  terror,  pity,  surprise,  &c.  And 
thus  they  are  afterwards  mentioned  together,  as 
constituting  one  species  of  Tragedy :  11  fxiv  yof , 
wtwXtyiAiyn^  nV  to  o\oy  iV»  IIEPIIIETEIA  KAI  ANAT- 
NftPrZK.  [cap-  xviii,  Transl.  Part  IL  Sect.  19.] 
The  same  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  Ethics 
ad  Nicom,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 3.  nEPI  TA   ATTA  Ji 
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^tlnr  Brrt  xai  i  ix»^o¥iiaK  fwfl-pnif :  "  in  Usdem 
\)ertitur.^  That  is,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
text, the  virtue,  of  which  he  is  there  speaking,  was 
of  the  same  kindy  or  ciass^  with  that,  which  was 
the  subject,  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  Both  were 
among  the  agtreu  ifAtXnnxai.  So,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  subsequent  chapter — rgn^  ip  «i  ci^ n/xf y«c  i» 
rif  |3iy  furtniTK'  EllI   h  wowm  IIEPI  Xaymf   rtpw 

WOTE  S6. 

P'   ^33*      Disasters,    comprehend    all 

PAINFUL  OR  DESTRUCTIVE  ACTIONS,  &C. 

It  seems  hardly  reconcQable  with  philosophical 
accuracy,  to  use  such  an  expression  as  IIA902  Ir* 
IIPAHI2 — defining  the  suffering  to  be  the  action 
that  causes  the  suffering. 

In  his  Metaphysics  he  puts  it  thus  : — r«  /AiyiVn 
rmp  vvfAffttp  jui(  X\)Vft(w  IIAOH  Xiy$r»$  ^ 

This  word,  vaS^,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is 
very  embarrassing  to  a  translator.  The  word 
passiony  in  this  sense,  of  sufferings  is,  with  us,  ap- 
propriated to  a  subject^  from  which  it  cannot, 
without  a  sort  of  pro&nation,  be  transferred  to 
any  other.  The  French,  however,  have  done  this 
without  scruple,  though  the  word,  when  so  applied, 
must  be  explained  before  it  can  be  understood. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  could  find  no  single  words  tiiat 

seemed 

-'■  ■■    ■    I      ■  III!  »jm    ^11   i> 

•V.ai. 

VOL«ir.  Q 
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seemed  to  me  to  ^swer  so  nearly  to  mid*!  cmd 
Us  adjective,  wmhrixnpy  va  the  sense  Id  which  they 
are  used  here,  and  m  cap.  xviii.  as  disaster^  and 
its  correspondent  adjective,  disastrous.  Their 
original,  desastre,  is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  the 
French  Academy,  by  "  accident  funeste.'* 
**  Whereia  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Qf  moving  accidents  [ir«9fi]  by  flood,  and  field.** 

Odiello,  Jet  l.  Sc.  UI. 

NOTE    87. 
P.  133.      The  EXHIBITION  OF  DEATH,  &C. 

By  rif  faufff  %o^mx9i* — A  plain  passage,  which 
the  commentators  seem  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  perplex  with  difficulties  of  their  own  invention. 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  eshibited 
on  the  stage :  h  ifia?^9i^  famiAnfu  TOT  IIAeOTE, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Rhetoric,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viil 
p.  560. 

Aristotle  is  here  only  explaining  the  term  w»i^; 
not  laying  down  a  ru/e,  nor  deciding  concerning 
the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  such  exhibitions. 
Nothing  is  more  evidently  absurd,  than  the  at- 
tempts of  Dacier  and  other  French  critics  to 
transfer  the  delicacy  of  their  theatre  to  that  of  the 
antients.  The  scrupulous  delicacy  of  French 
Tragedy  was,  I  believe,  as  unknown  to  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  as  its  rigid  and  strutting  dignity. 
A  single  passage,  and  that,  from  the  most  polished 
of  tb%tlue0  Greek  Tragic  Poets  whose  works  are 
2  extant. 
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extant,  may  sufficiently  prove  this;  I  mean  the 
description  of  Oedipus  tearing  out  his  tfwn  eyes,  in 
Sopbidcles. 

T^tmrr  l^vfM^m^  ^oKkoauq  n  k  oux  irrm^    , 

rxfuveu  ytvu  ireyyw'  tJf  ecviiO'civ 

O^i^f ©-  X^^^'tC  u^fAecToc  IriyyiTo  *. 

OeJ.  Tyr.  v.  1284. 
**  Thus  oft  exclaiming,  he  his  eyelids  raised, 
"  And  rent  the  orbs  of  sight ;  the  bleeding  balU 
^'  Imbath'd  his  cheeks,  nor  ceased  the  gushing 

"  drops, 
'*  But  rain'd  a  shower  of  black  and  streaming 
"  gore.**  Potter's  Translation.    . 

But  Sophocles  did  not  confine  himself  to  descrip- 
tion. Oedipus  himself  immediately  appears  upon 
the  stage,  and  exhibits  the  shocking  spectacle  of 
his  bloody  eyes  to  the  audience.  Certainly,  the 
French  rule,  "  de  ne  pas  ensanglanter  le  Theatre," 
was  not  much  more  strictly  observed  here  by 
Sophocles,  than  it  was  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Lear, 
where  Gloster's  eyes  are  trodden  out,  iy  *«^if«, 
upon  the  stage. 

I  cannot  quit  this  instance  from  Sophocles, 
without  diverting  the  reader,  (for  I  am  persuaded 

it 

*  This  line  is,  undoubtedly,  faulty.  The  best  emen* 
datipn  I  have  seen  proposed  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Heath,  who  would  read,  iufAcno&t — ^i.e.  contracted, 

G  2 
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it  will  divert  him,)  with  Pere  Brumoy's  apology, 
or,  ra&er,  with  the  joint  apology  of  him,  M.  Dacier, 
and  BcHleau.  '^  Le  gnmd  Corneille  et  ses 
^  8ucoes8em«  Tragiques,  ont  cHt  que  ce  seitNt  une 
^  chose  horrible  d^expoeer  Oedipe  aveogle  et 
"  san^ant  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs,  M.  Dader 
^  leur  repond  tris-bicn  par  oes  vers  de  Des- 
'*  pftEAUx,  Art  Poet  chant  iL 

, ''  II  n*est  point  de  serpent,  ni  de  monstre  odieux, 
^*  Qui  par  Tart  imiti  ne  puisse  plaire  aux  yeux. 
''  D*un  pinceau  delicat  t artifice  agriable 
^*  Du  plus  affireux  objet  feit  un  objet  aim  able! 
''  Ainsi  pour  nous  charmer,   la  Trag^ie  en 

pleurs 
''  ly Oedipe  tout  sangtant  fit  parler  les  douleurs  V 

Thb  is  pushing  Aristotle's  principle,  of  the 
pleasure  we  receive  fix>m  the  imitation  evenctf 
disagreeable  objects  ^,  rather  fiuther  than,  I  be- 
lieve, he  thou^t  of.  A  critic  of  much  more  taste 
and  much  less  prejudice,  speaking  of  the  PhiloC' 
tetes  of  Sophocles  %  has  observed,  "  that  the 
^*  antients  thought  bodily  pains  and  wounds^  &c. 
^  (irff iM^vi^ifti  xm  Tfs^sic)  proper  objects  to  be  re- 
**  presented  on  the  stage.  See  also  the  Trachim 


*  Theatre  des  Grecs,  i.  345. 
^  Above,  cap.  iv.    Transl.  Part  I.  Sect.  5. 
'  Sec  v;  749,  &c.  panicularly,  796,7 :  and  the  da- 
cription  of  the  bleeding  wound,  v.  845. 
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'^  of  Sophod^  and  the  lamentatbns  of  Hercuks 
*•  in  it*/ 

Hippolytus,  after  having  been  draped  over  the 
rocks,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces,  by  his  fiery 
coursers,  appears  upon  the  stage  with  his  man- 
j^ed  and  bleeding  limbs*. — But,  according  to  Boi- 
leau,  Dader,  &c.  these  are  all  ^^  oifets  mmabki.'' 

NOTE  88. 
P*  133-   The  Commoi  are  found  in  some 

ONLY.     . 

The  Oreek  says— !#mi  h^  r»  «««  nwmi  KAI 
u9/AiAQh  ♦Here,  the  K^pftAO*)  and  the  t«  mm  oKntnf^ 
are  represented  as  distinct  things.  But  in  the 
definition  afterwards,  KopfdO*  appears  to  be  the 
name  given  to  the  Joint  lamentation  of  the  chorus 
and  the  actors.  Koi^a^  Jli,  OfntO*  »oiiO*;c^«  mi 
•vo  nnimi.  Victorius  states  this  difficulty,  but 
without  giving  any  satisfactory  solution.  And 
indeed  I  see  no  way  of  reconciling  these  passages, 
unless  we  suppose  Aristotle  to  have  expressed 
himself  very  loosely  and  inaccurately,  and  to  have 
meant,  that  ko/ia^^  was  the  name  appropriated  to 
that  part  of  the  Xo^ixoy  which  joined  or  alternated 
•with  one  or  more  of  the  iv6  nnum — ^i.  e.  the 
actors;  so  that  by,  K^/MfAO*  fh  ^f  ^K^  x«i»&*  X^f * 

XOtl 

*  Dr.  Walton's  Essay  on  Pope,  vol,  i.  73,  NcU. 

*  mppoi.  Eurip.  V.  1236,  &c. — and  1348.  In  .Mr. 
Potter's  uranslation,  1. 1318,  19,  20;  and  1438,  &c. 
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«6  NOTE!. 

Ml  ««•  nny^if  we  are  to  understand  only,  that 
KofAfji^  was  that  O^ny^  or  lamentation  cf  the 
thorus,  iki  which  the  actofs^  alternately,  took  part; 
as  if  the  Greek  had  been  thus : — •fwrO*  x*f*  *OT 
KOIN^NOT2IN  U  im  c^m.  Apd  so,  t«  mw% 
i%n9iM  KAI  x^fAfMi  would  odly  mean,  the  x^fA/Mc  of 
flie  chorus  with  the  mm  ncuwic — that  is,  mixed 
with  the  lamentation  of  the  actors,  or  persons  of 
the  drama. 

But  it  seems  more  for  the  credit  of  our  philoso- 
phical critic,  to  give  up  ihe  first  of  these  passages 
as  corrupt,  and  to  adhere  to  the  plain  sense  of  the 
definition.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  no  notice  of 
the  words,  t«  «Vo  <rxfiinic,in  my  version.  Nothing 
is  lost  by  the  suppression.  The  sense  of  the  word 
uoi^iA^  is  left,  like  that  of  the  other  terms,  to  be 
fixed  by  its  definition. 

NOTE  89. 

P.  J  34.    Between  entire  choral  odes. 

I  confess  myself  not  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  *OAXlN  x*f  »***"  /*«^«>-  I  have 
therefore  adhered  to  the  fair  and  literal  translation 
of  the  words. — But  what  is  an  entire  choral  ode 
or  songp  Is  it  that,  which  is  in  the  regular  lyric 
form,  in  strophe  and  antistrophe?  So  it  seems 
most  natural  to  understahd  it  But  a  difficulty 
meets  us.  For  when  the  UA^oi^,  as  it  often,  and 
ipdeed  almost  always,  happens^  is  not  such  a  re- 
gular 
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gular  Aiitistrophic  Ode,  what  name  is  to  be  ff^iea 
to  that  part  of  the  Tragedy,  which  lies  between 
tlie  wmfoi^  and  the  first  Aotistropbic  Ode?  It 
cannot  make  a  part  of  the  n^aXoyC^  for  that  ends 
With  the  Tldifoi^.  The  Esode  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  remains  only  the  Episode;  and  to 
that  it  cannot  belong,  consistently  with  Aristode^s 
definition  of  Ewn€oiia»y  because  it  will  not  he, 
according  to  this  s^ise  of  ixm,  ^^  between  entire 
choral  Odes.''  If  we  take  entire  to  mean,  all 
choraly  i.e.  not  broken  and  interrupted  by  the 
awQ  om^(,  or  the  persons  of  the  drama,  we  shall 
still  be  embarrassed  with  the  same  difficulty :  for, 
whenever  the  voij oJ®»  is  not,  in  this  sense,  entire^ 
which  is  fi^uently  the  case  *,  the  part  between 
that  and  the  first  entire  Ode,  will  be  without  a 
name. 

Shall  we)  then,  with  some  commentators,  sup* 
pose  Ar^totle  by  Sxm  x^t^^*^^  fi^^m,  to  have  meant 
only,  ikB  x^fM  fukfott — i.  e.  melodies  sung .  by  the 
whole  chorus^?  This  removes  the  difficulty.  Yet 
I  can  hardly  conceive,  that  he  would  have  expres- 
sed himself  in  a  manner  so  wantonly  ambiguous, 

when 

*  As  in  the  Ilafo)®-  of  the  Orestes  oi  Euripides,  the 
E(ectr'a  of  Sophocles,  &c. 

*  So  Goulston — "  Inter  plenos  choricos  cantus ;  qui 
sell,  ab  universo  fiebant  choro?*  Vici.  "  Pleni  Integrique 
cantus,*^  So  PIccol.  "  hticri  cantiJ*  Heinsius,  Dacier, 
and  Batteux,  avoid  the  diffieulty  by  omitting '  the  word 
iihw  in  their  translations. 

04 
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vfaen  tbd  dear  and  decbive  expressioD-— 4te  ic^g^ff 

wbicfa  he  presently  after  uses,  was  so  obvious. 

From  im  accunUe  and  philosophical  wrker^  one 
would  naturally  expect  a  chapter  of  d^mtiom  to 
be  clear.  But  whoever  expects  it  here  will  cer« 
tainly  be  disappobted.  Almost  every  definiticH^ 
td  be  perfectly  intelligiblei  wants  other  definitions, 
which  are  not  ^vei^  and  which  the  obseurc  and 
imperfect  information  to  be  found  in  other  antieni 
authoirs  will  not  enable  us  to  supply. 

NOTE  go, 
1*.  134.    The  Parode  is  the  fiest  speech 

OF   THE   WHOLE   ChORUS. 

.  UiifU^  f*f»  11  wgrnm  AEBIX  qXm  x^ — ^Thou^ 
^f  gtf ,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  mere  speech^  ytf 
it  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  extended  to 
such  mehdy  as  imitated  speech,  and  to  Jbave  an- 
swered nearly  to  the  modem  term  recitative^ 
[See  NOTE  46,  and  particularly  the  passage  from 
Plutarch  at  the  end  of  it]  And  sud^  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  to 
'  distihguish  the  melody  of  the  Parodos  from  that 
of  the  regular  choral  odeis ;  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  a  more  varied,  measured,  and,  as  we 
may,  not  improperly,  term  it,  a  more  tnusicci 
melody.  For  want  of  understanding  this  dis- 
tbction,  the  commentators  have  made  strange 
c(mfu8ion,  by  takmg  Xfgif,  either  in  its  literal  aensq 
>  of 
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of  mere  speaking,  or  in  a  sense  absolutely  syno* 
xiymous  with  /maO*!  as  Dacier  does.     But  it  is 
hardly  to  be  ima^ned,  that  Aristotle  would  use 
the  word  ai^k  without  any  reason ;  and,  that  the 
Brnfi^  could  not  be  mere  speech,  or  declamation, 
such  as  that  of  our  stage,  seems  evident  enou^ 
from  the  expression,  Xi£k  *0A0T  xy«.    A  nuih* 
ber  mny^sing  together,  in  a  kind  of  measured 
recitative,  or  simple  chanting;  but  they  cannot 
well  Speak  together,  without  intolerable  confusion. 
This  would  be  that  very  x^f  ©*  ^4«AmT»x©»,  whidi 
Demetrius  mentions  as  a  thing  absurd  and  un^ 
heard  of  *. 

Thane  id  a  singular  passage  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  which  affords,  I  think,  a  ^  strong 
confirmation,  both  of  the  sense  which  I  have  here 
given  to  the  word  Ai^kj  and  of  the  propriety  of 

its 

*  Demet.  wtpt  Ef^i.  Sect.  i68,  where  speaking  of  some 
poems  of  Sappho,  that  descended  beneath  the  Lyric 
dignity  and  elegance,  both  in  subject  and  style,  he  says, 
<*  they  were  fitter  to  be  recited,  than  sung,  and  were  iB 
*^  adapted^  to  be  performed  by  a  chorus,  or  accompanied 
*'  by  the  lyre ;  unless,"  says  he,  "  there  were-  such  a 
"  thing  as  a  speaking  chorus :" — u  m*>  'nj  ©if  x«f  ©"  ^'*' 

Choral  r^£i/a/iff^,indeed, judiciously  introduced,  and  not 
-  continued  too  long,  I  liave  often  thought,  might  occasion* 
^  ally  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  striking  efiect.  An 
example  of  it,  and  a  very  fine  one,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Oratorio  of  that  admirable  composer,  Eman.  Bach,  of 
which  the  tide,  in  £aglisb,  is,  TAf  IsraeUtiS  in  the  fVU*- 
iirntis. 


90  N    O    T    P    S. 

its  applicatito  in  that  sense  to  the  choral  TlmftQ^. 
In  the  1  ith  section  of  his  treatise  De&ruct.  OnA. 
in  order  to  shew,  ho\V  little  prosody  was  re^yrded 
by  the  composers  of  the  Tragic  melodies,  he  cri* 
tidses  the  melody  of  the  following  lines  from  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides : 

Xtye^  friyoL^  Xevicov  l^yoc  »^l2vX^c 

ATTo^^jQar  €xi/a"',  diroTf^oBs  xdira^m     v.  140. 
Now  it  is  remarkable,  i.  that  he   calls  this, 
MBAOS,  and  yet  represents  it  as  said  by  Electra : 
EvfiiriiH  MBAXIN,  a  irtiroifixt  rnv  HXinrfap  AEFOT- 

2AN rppc  rov  x^fii'. — 2.  That  the  nielody,  to 

which  these  words  were  set,  was  the  simplest 
possible;  a  kind  oi chanting  recitative.  The  three 
first  words,  for  instance,  were  set  to  one  note  \ 


^  'I  r  '1  r  '1   r 


XiyUf       (TiyOL^  Xbwcov — 

—and  in  other  words  too,  the  same  tone,  as  this 
author  clearly  informs  us,  was  frequently  repeated. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  musical 
curiosity.  For  it  is  an  authentic, ,  though  indeed 
a  very  scanty  and  imperfect  specimen,  of  one  part 
of  the  dramatic  choral  music  of  the  Greeks, 
3dly,  This  very  melody  was  probably  that  of  the 
Uccfoi^  of   this   Tragedy.      Dionysius,    indeed, 


gives 


^  Ev  yaq   in  thtoi;,   to,    Siya,  ^lya,    Uvvov,  h^  "EI^OZ 
*0OrrOT  MEAftAElTAI.  ^ 
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pvm  these  words  to  Electra*;  but  in  all  the 
editions  of,  Euripides  which  I  have  seen,  the  two 
first  lines  are  giten  to  the  chorus;  with  more 
propriety,  I  think,  if  we  attend  to  what  goes  be* 
fore,  Eiectra  had  just  said  to  the  chorus,  on  their 
coming  in  while  Orestes  was  sleeping; 

v,i34. 
The  words,  therefore,  which  Dionysius,  quoting 
probably  by  memory,  attributes  to  £lectra,  would 
aeem  to  come  more  naturally  from  the  mouths 
of  the  choral  vir^ns,  repeating  to  each  other  the 
caution  she  had  given  them.  But  whether  this  be 
80  or  not,  yet,  that  this  was  thejirst  entry  of  tlie 
chorus  upon  the  stage,  is  clear  from  the  preceding 
speech  of  Eiectra:  and  the  Lyric  part,  which 
follows  that  speech,  if  it  does  not  begin  with,  [h^o->^ 
bably  contains^  at  least,  the  if^wt^v  Xi^iv  oA^  ;^«^« ;  < 
being  all  in  the  regular  choral  form  of  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe,  and,  in  all  probability,  set 
throughout  to  melody  of  the  same  kind.  Perhaps 
the  whole  chorus  might  not  begin  to  sing,  till  the 
third  Sti'ophe,  Ilonria,  xprifia  vug. — If,  as  Victorius 
contends,  this  be  not  the  Parodos^  it  cannot  begin 
before^  v.  316. 

Ai,  Ai, 

A^ofjLctiig  «c — J6.  T.  uX. — 
But,  the  very  application  of  the  word  wagpi^, 

which 

*  So  does  the  audior  of  one  of  die  arguments  prefixed 
10  die  Tragedy :  if  fn^  E^^mtfa  rfxoff^ 
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wbicb  properly  signifies  the  entry ^  or  arrvod  of 
tbe  cbcnms  ',  ta  die  v^wvn  xif if,  or  first  speech  c€ 
the  whole  choniSy  shews,  I  think,  sufficiofitly,  the 
elose  connection  of  the  two  ttungs ;  and  that  we 
are  neirer  to  look  fm*  that  ^st  speech^  at  such  a 
cEstance  from  tbe^rst  entrance,  of  tbe  chorus. 

Bat,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  distinc- 
tion I  understand  here  between  Xi£«f  and  /uuXO't 
that  it  will  expose  us  to  the  very  difficulty  men- 
tioned in  the  last  Note :  it  wUt  make  Aristotle's 
enumeration  of  the  parts  into  which  Tragedy  is 
divided,  incomplete;  because,  if  we  admit  it^  tbe 
part  between  the  tlagoi^  and  the  first  Xrxa^f^ 
or  regular  Ode,  will  want  a  name.  For,  if  any 
tiling,  it  must  be  Eth^^w;  but  this,  it  may 
be  said,  it  cannot  be,  because  it  will  not  be,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotie's  definition,  lAtra^v  x^ftxMv 
MEAHN;  tbe  P(Lrod€  being  not  /miXO*)  but  Ai^k. 
—It  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection,  to 
observe,  that  Ai^ic,  here,  is  not  opposed  to  ^^ 
in  general,  but  only  to  a  particular  species  o( 
lAiX^.  Strictiy  speaking,  tbe  simplest  chant,  or 
even  such  recitative,  as  approaches  the  nearest  to 
conmion  speech,  is  yet  as  much  /btfXO*i  melody, 
music,  as  the  most  refined  Opera  song\     It  is 

called 

^  —  i/jLn  EII0A02  Tu^op^,  IIAP0A02.  Jut.  PolL— 
And  so  the  scholiast  on  Hephsestion :  jtrai  uaxarm  A  flrfomt 
Tnw  xo^  kni  my  ^wmif  tlctH^.  Ed.  d$  PamAf.  p.  74. 

*  See  the  \%x  vol.  Diss.  II.  p.  78,  note  ',  and  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristoxenot,  coocernmg  the  essential  distincdon 

betwcc^ 


N 

I 
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xtAei  XtfiCy  only  comparatively.  Nay,  the  word 
^fAO*  is  sometimes,  in  a  wider  s^ost,  applied  even 
to  speech  itself  ^  And  so,  above,  we  have  Xixtix« 
*AFMONIA'.  Aristode,  therefore,  in  the  express 
«on  x*fim#»  MBAAN,  may  be  supposed,  without 
any  inconsbtence,  to  include,  what,  afterwards,  in 
the  particular  definitioa  of  vof  oJO*,  where  dis- 
tinction was  necessary,  he  denominates  Xf£if. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  Aristotle's  parsimonious 
brevity  has  left  some  confosion  in  this  subject; 
but,  in  the  illustrations  of  his  commentators,  it  is 
^'  coi^usiott  worse  an^cunded."^  And  this  has 
arisen  irom  their  applying  to  the  Greek  drama, 
without  the  sli^test  foundation,  ^  Roman  divi- 
sion VDXofioe  acts.  It  is  now,  I  bdieve,  pretty  wdl 
understood,  that  such  an  idea  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  Greek  Tragedy\  If  we  must  talk 
of  acts^  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  they  had 
tkreei  forming  our  division  upon  the  three  parts, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  essential  to 
every  dijama,  the  Of  •XtyO'y  the  Es-noWiioir,  and  the 

I  I  II  >   II     ■  Bill       ^_a«^MMMKa^^-^^BMM  I         ■■    ■  m^^^mmm         nil        , 

between  ail  speech^  and  all  singing  i  i.e.  that  in  the  one, 
the  voice  moves  by  slides^  in  the  other,  by  intervals,  or 
skips.  

'  Y6L  i.  Dissert.  IL  p.  77.  note*:  and  Dion.  Hal. 
SfchXI.  «  Cap.  4. 

^  This  was  proved  long  ago  in  a  dissertation  by  the 
Abbe  Vatry,  in  the  iiih  vol.  of  the  Mem.  de  I'Jcad. 
Roy^  &c.— See  also  the  preface  to  Franklin's  Sophocles. 
— Yet  Lord  Kaims  says,  positively,  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
*  then  are  five  acts  In  /arA/**— -El  of  Crit.  iu  414. 
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^^•^1  not  upoa  the  number  of  chotBi  odes^ 
which  is  different  in  difierent  dramas.  In  the 
Trachima^  for  example,  there  are  not  fevrer  than 
j£r  choral  odes.  If  these  are  to  determine,  the 
number  of  acts,  as  Dacier  contends,  this  Tragedy 
^U  consist  of  sevpt.  Brumoy,  to  divide  this 
piece  into  five  acts,  is  reduced  to  admit  an  entire 
ode  in  the  middle  of  his  first  act;  so  that  the 
EpisodCj  which  Aristotle  d^es  to  be  that  part 
which  is  /bifTft^v  ixmv  x^fixuy  fAiXmy^  begins  in  the 
n^oAoyO*,  and  before  the  n«(oJO»,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Brumoy,  must  be  the  second  ode.  Another 
ode  he  is  obliged  to  admit  in  the  middle  of  hb 
last  act;  contrary  to  Aristotle's  definition  of 
E^W)^. — Dacier  makes  the  prologue  of  the  Oe£- 
pus  Coloneus  consbt  of  700  verses  ^  Nothii^ 
can  be  more  improbable,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
Aristotle's  idea  of  its  purpose.  [See  note  40  *.] 
But  he  was  forced  into  this  absurdity,  only  by  the 
supposed  necessity  of  reducing  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  odes  to  three,  and;  consequently,  the 
acts^  (adding  the  prologue  and  exode,)  to  Jvoe. 
For  if  the  true  parode  be  at  v.  118,  C^f«*  nc  «; 
iof\  x.r.ax.)  as  I  doubt  not  it  is,  there  will  then 
be  four  such  intervals^  and,  consequently,  sis  acts. 
He  repeats  the  same  mistakes  in  dividing  the 
Phcsnissay  in  which  there  are  five  regular  odes,  as 
in  many  other  of  the  Greek  Tragedies.  ^  In  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  he  makes  the  ode,  Eivf^  fy« 

fAa¥T$^ 

*  Note  on  AristoC^  p.  1/7.        *  In  the  ist  voluiac 
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fmnrn  iT^ai,  (v.  logS,)  come  in  the  middle  of  an 
act;  and  then,  because  he  chose  to  place  it  so,  is 
forced  to  deny  that  it  was  sung^  though  it  is  in  the 
most  regular  Lyric  form  \ 

The  expression,  IIPftTH  M^a  ixn  x«f »,  seems 
to  imply,  that  other  choral  parts,  beside  the  Pa- 
rodCj  were  also  Xtlit;  i.e.  were  sung  by  the  whole 
chorus  in  the  same  sort  of  chanting  and  simple 
melody.  But  who  will  undertake  to  distinguish 
these  parts,  and  to  tell  us,  exactly,  what  was  Airy 
and  what  Recitative?  what  was  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  and  what  was,  it  voce  sola^f — I  will  not 
bewilder  my  reader  and  myself  in  a  labyrinth 
without  a  clue. 

The  scholiast  upon  the  Phcenissa  (v.  21 2.)  says, 
that  the  Tl»^o30*  was  sung  by  the  chorus,  ^'  as 
they  entered  upon  the  staged — Ha^^i^  tt,  inp 

^7^9  triyftj  &c.  And,  indeed,  m  the  example  he 
here  gives  from  the  Orestes,  the  entrance  of  the 

choral 

*  Remarks  sur  POedipg,  at  the  end  of  bis  translation 
of  that  Tragedy. 

'  The  learned  reader  knows  that  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  dieir  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  singular 
number,  for  this  they  do  almost  constantly,  in  all  the  Odes. 
So,  Eflnp  ETA  liortii  f*/¥}  just  referred  to,  &c.-^Nei- 
ther  can  we  say,  what  at  first  view,  indeed,  seems  proba- 
ble, that  whatever  appears  in  the  regular  Lyric  form  of 
Strophe  and  Jntistrophe,  was  air^  as  opposed  to  recitative, 
or  mere  chant:  for  in  some  Tragedies  the  riofoo©- itcif 
is  in  this  regular  Lyric  form ;  as,  in  the  Trachinia  and 
EJectra  of  Sophocles;  Ij>Alg.  in  Aid,  of  Euripi<les^  &c. 


^  K    O    T    fe    S. 

choral  troop  is  dearly  marked  by  what  precedes* 
Electra  says  -  -  - 

'A/^  coj  nAPEI£I  rotg  Ifioiq  O^ipmifiourf 

And  this  is  frequently  the  case.  Thus,  in  the 
Phosnissafih^t  the  Tvfm  oi7/*«  A»ir»^' — v.  21 2,  (not 
KetflA^  f/bioXf — V.  651,  as  Dacier  makes  it,)  is  the 
true  Farodcj  as,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  called  by 
the  author  of  the  Greek  argument  prefixed  to  the 
Persa  of  iEschylus,  is  confirmed  by  this  passage^ 
announcing  the  entry  of  the  choral  vir^ns,  in  the 
preceding  Iambics,  where  the  old  attendant  de« 
sires  Antigone  to  retire :— r 

*0;cXO^  yccf,  Jc  ra^ecyfiO^  f iirifXtfcF  iroXiy, 
XXIPEI   [is  coming]  yunuxMf  ^fo^  SofiHC  r\h 
^cmacug.  v.  to6. 

Thus  too,  in  the  Oedipus  ColoneuSj  the  first 
appearance  of  the  chorus  is  thus  announced  by 


Ziya-  nOPETONTAI  ya^  'XIAE  h  Tsnq 

X^Cf    TFoXcUOi    -    -    -  V,  III. 

And  the  Uafpi^  immediately  follows,  v.  1 1 7. 

In  the  Iphigema  in  Tauris^  the  arrival  of  the 
choral  women  is  marked  by  themselves : 

Xo. — EMOAON  •  Ti  vm ;  &c.  v.  137. 

See  also,  v.  65.  'Ouir« vafa^ip  -  -   -. 

The  Parode  is  not  less  distinctly  marked  in  the 
Medea^  v.  131,   Xo.   EkP^vo^  f^pxp — K.r.  aK  —  in 

the 
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the  HeradiikBy  where  the  chorus  is  called  in  by 
lolauSy  V,  69 ; — in  the  Helena,  v.  1 79 : — in  the 
Hercules,  v.  107,  &c, 

When  the  attendant  spirit,  in  Com  us,  ^^  opens 
**  the  business  of  the  draum  to  a  solitary  foresti 
^^  without  an  audience/'  he  does  no  more  than 
Venus",  and  the  ghost  of  Polydorus*,  and 
Iphigenia*,  and  many  others,  in  the  Tragedies  of 
Euripides,  had  done  before  him.  The  learned 
and  ingenious  editor  of  Milton^s  Occasional 
Poems  says,  that,  *^  in  a  Greek  Tragedy,  this 
^^  objection  would  have  been  obviated  by  the 
•*  choruSj  which  was  always  present  -^  but  I  am 
afraid  the  want  of  "  recollection'^  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  Milton  to  himselt'"'.  There  are  not, 
I  think,  more  than  three  or  four  Greek  Tragedies, 
in  which  the  chorus  b  present  from  tho  begin- 
ning '. 

This  Ustfoi^y  or  entry  of  the  chorus^  probably 
made  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  popular  parts 
of  the  01^12,  or  shew,  of  the  antient  Tnigeo^.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  in  his  Nicomachcan 
Ethics,  as  a  custom  of,  the  Megarians,  w  ho  were 
a  luxurious  and  ostentatious  people,  to  be  at  the 

ex pence 

°  In  the  Hippolytus.         "  Hecuba.       "  //>/f/^.  tn  AuL 
»  Mr,  Warton's  edit,  of  Milton's  Ore  Pt/cins,  p  129. 
**  Milton  did  not  recollect,  that  the  Spirit  was  opening 
^  the  business  of  the  drama  to  a  solitary  forest,  without 
**  an  audience.'' 

*  Sec  Dacier,/,  170,  note  5, 
VOL.  ir.  H 
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expence  of  fumisbiog  purple  dresses  for  the  Uapoi^ 
even  of  their  comic  stage '.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  curious  fragment  of  Menander,  to  have 
been  a  practice,  not  uncommon  with  the  Greek 
Matiogersj  to  place  mutes  among  their  choral 
singers^  in  order  to  complete  the  vwble  number 
requisite : 

-----     u(r*rrB^  rm  %o^tjsi9 

"H  Tfftc  -jrofapyjcocr/,  nANTUN  ESXATOI, 

E*V  Tov  a^iQfjLov' — Koct  tk9'  ofjLotcag  TTug  Ix^t' 
Xcopav  KurexofJt'BVf  ^Cl)(r^  J'  oi^  \giv  jSi®**. 

-    -    -    -     -    -    As  in  a  chorus 

All  do  not  sing,  but,  in  the  hindmost  ranh. 
Some  two  or  three  stand  mute  to  make  a  num- 
So  is  it  here ; — we  serve  to  fill  a  place ;      [ber, 
T%ey  only  live,  who  have  the  means  of  living. 

NOTE  91. 
P.   134.    'The    Stasjmon    includes   all 

THOSE     choral      ObES     THAT    ARE    WITHOUT 

Anaf^sts  and  Trochees. 

Tfo;^a*». — If  we  are  to  understand  this  strictly,  as 
expressing  the  exclusion  of  those  feet  from  tlie  re- 

guiar 

igvnp  01  Mcyoffi^  IV.  2.  eJ.  Ox.  fVilk. 

'  Menand.  and  Fhilem.  Reiiq.  ed.  CUrici,  p.  i%u 
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gular  odes,  I  cannot  perceive  it  to  be  true.  Dacier, 
tbereibrey  understands  only,  that  those  feet  were 
very  rarely  used  in  those  Odes,  compared  with 
the  n«f«^,  wbicl\  he  calls,  ^'  premier  chant  du 
choeur;"  in  which,  be  says,  and  very  truly,  that 
they  prevail. — "  Ces  deux  pieds  —  regnent^  &c, 
p.  179. — It  is  possible  that  Aristotle  might  mean 
this ;  but  it  is  not  what  he  says.  He  says,  **  that 
'"  v^^ — that  lyric  part,  of  the  chorus,  which  is 
"  without  anapaests  and  trochees''  I  rather  think, 
he  means  only  those  Odes,  the  regular  stanzas  of 
which  are  not  broken  and  interrupted  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  anap^stic  or  trochaic  verses  nara 
cvrfifMi,  (according  to  the  metrical  language,)  like 
the  ParodoSy  as  I  take  it  to  be,  of  the  Antigone^ — 
AxTic  cltXiH  — V.  loo.—pthat  of  the  Philoctetes  — 
Ti  xe^ — ^v.  1 36,  and  of  the  Prometheus  of  ^chy- 
lus.  And  this,  I  believe,  will,  in  general^  be 
found  true  of  the  r^ular  Odes  subsequent  to  the 
IlatfoJl^.  For,  in  the  n»(ot^  itself,  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  anapassdc  measure  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  turns  over  the  Greek 
Tragedians. 

NOTE  92. 
P.  134.    The  Commos,  &c. 

fiiT»  kOMMOT  KAI  'OAOAlFHi.''  nfrar^ 
yotf  Kc^  oSv^if.—Suidas. 

H  2  The 
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The  phrase,  avo  o-xumc,  is  commonly  used  by 
Aristotle  to  denote  the  actors,  ns  distinguished  from 
the  chorus;  because,  as  Jul.  Pollux  tells  us, 
ZKHNH  piv  rnOKPITXlN  lAoir,  i5  it  ofX'^'P*  ''* 
X^P^*'  Thus,  Prob.  \\ix.  of  Sect.  19,  speaking 
of  the  Dorian  and  Hypophrygian  modes,  he  says, 
they,  were  both,  x*^^  i'*'*'  civAffA$r»^  toic  ft  iwQ 
cTtuyuf  oIx«oT£^«  — So,  Prob.  XXX.  and  Prob.  xv.  t« 
airo  crxni^f,  (the  dialogue^)  is  opposed  to  t«  t» 
;^op» — the  chorus.  I  was  much  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  so  widely 
mistaken,  in  the  late  Camb.  edit  where  «V» 
cxjiwjc  is  thus  explained :  "  id  est,  in^^ — ^^ 
choragi  murms,  nan  Poette,  pertinens  ^" 

An  example  of  the  Ko/;a/ea^,  pointed  out  by 
Victorius,  may  be  found  in  the  Andromache  of  Eu- 
ripides, V.  1 1 97. 

I  know  not  why  some  of  the  commentators 
confine  these  joint  lamentations  of  chorus  and 
actors  to  the  Exode,  or  what  they  call  the  last  act. 
They  are  often,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  drama ;  "  dans  le  CQurs  des  uctesy"^  as 
Dacier  rightly  observes.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  between  Tecmcssa  and   the  chorus,  in  the 

JtjaXy  V.  901.     I«,  poi  jCAOi •     Anotlier  occurs 

very  early  in  the,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  143,  &c. 
where  Iphigenia,  assisted  by  the  choral  virgins, 
her  attendants,  performs  the  funereal  libation  to  the 

manes 
*  IV,  19,  *>  Ed.Cantab.  1785,  p.  X25. 
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manes  of  her  brother,  whom  she  supposes  to  be 
dead^  and  sings  a  funereal  dirge.  The  choruSy  in- 
deed, have  so  small  a  part  in  this  lamentation,  that 
it  may  be  thought  hardly  to  answer  Aristotle's 
definition  of  6pii»(^  xmO*  &c.  But  this,  in  fact, 
seems  no  objection,  because  the  lamentation  of 
Iphigenia  is  broken  off  abruptly,  as  Mr.  Markland 
has  well  observed,  at  v.  235,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
shepherd.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  only  as  an  un- 
finished Kofxju^.  But,  that  it  answers  to  that 
idea,  appears,  I  think,  fi-om  the  whole  cast  of 
it;  firom  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  inter- 
jections, ^fv,  ^lu — I,  i — al,  Ai — 0!  /;ao»,  &c. — and  of 
the  very  word,  Opuv©*,  throughout  ^  and,  from  the 
answer  of  the  chorus  : 

X(>f.— ANTIYAAMOrr   d^ug 


ToLv  tv  ePHNOIEI  fJLWoof 
N6xu<r/  fjLSXsoy^.  v.  178. 

To  thee  thy  faithful  train 

The  Asiatic  hymn  will  raise, 
A  doleful,  a  barbaric  strain. 
Responsive  to  thy  lat/s. 


And 


n$  Ofnvoig  eyKUfim.  v.  143- 

^  "  Mortuis  miseram,**    '^  Quid  hoc  sii,  nescio,"  sayt 
Mr.  Markland*    But,  perhaps,  ic  should  be  rendered, 
H  3  "  Monuis 
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And  steep  in  tears  the  QK>umful  toag, 
Notes  which  to  the  dead  belong ; 
Dismal  notes  attun'd  to  woe 

By  Pluto  in  the  realms  below. 

Pounds  Ewrip.  v.  ao6w 

NOTE  93. 

P.     135.        Tins    EAISES     DISGUST,  ^  BATHER 
THAN  TERROR  OR  COMPASSION. 

Literally, — "  for  this  is  neither  terrible^  nor 
piteous^  but  shocking'^  i  yap  ^oj3«pov,  Hi  ixuiP99 
THTo,  i\x»  fAi»foy  Wiif. — But  we  certainly  must  not 
UHvicr stand  Arislolle  to  a'^sert,  that  no  pity  is  excited 
by  the  suffi  Tings  of  an  exemplary  character.  This 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  his  own  account  of 
pity  :  Eai^  ^t^,  irt^i  tom  av«gio>  •.  He  must  mean 
only,  that  they  are  leather  shocking,  than  affecting; 
as  it  is  well  rendered  by  Piccolomini ;  **  un  cosl 
"  fatto  caso  non  h^,  nh  del  terrible,  (per  dir  cosij 
"  nh  del  compassionevole ;  ma  piik  tosio  hk  dell' 
"  abominevole,  e  dello  scellerato."     That  is,  as 

this 

'*  Mortuis  vanam,  inutihm,'*  in  the  Homeric  sense  of 
fjLi?^®'.  Sec  II.  Y.  795— /Af>f®-  alv®- — useless,  unavailing 
praise.  So,  in  Virgil — **  inani  muncrc.'*  Mtu  vi.  886. — 
And^  ^n.  xi.  51. 

Nos  jiivenem  exanimum  -  •  - 
-  -  -  vano  mcesti  comitamur  honore. 
MfXf©-— MATAIOX.     SuiJ.  and  HesycL—So,  ApolU 
Rhcii.  i.  12-^9.     MEAEH  Ji  U  ivxtro  fi>m. — *'  Vanus  cr 
crat  clamor." 


•  And$cc{lhei.ll.8. 
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this  dear  and   exact,  tliough  prolix,  writer   has 
explained   it    in    his   subsequent    annotation^  — 
"  quelle  affetto  dell'  odio  e  deir  abominatione, 
"  sopra^mnza  in  modo  Taffetto  del  timore,  e  quel 
"  dellfi^  coinpassione,  che  gli  ricuoprCy  e  gli  ascojide^ 
"  e  mpera,  in  modo  che  qiuisi  non  si  fan  scntire."* 
M*«f ov — shocking^  disgusting,  &o.  because  con- 
traiy  to  our  established  ideas  of  justice,  and  to 
every  moral  sentiment  of  our  nature.     History, 
indeed,  must  represent  facts  as  they  are ;  without 
any  regard  to  the  sentiments  they  may  excite. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  tlie  fictions  of 
the  Poet     We  think  he  ought  not  to  make  such  a 
representation  of  things**.   We  consider  it  as  dis- 
couraging to  virtue,  as  immoral, — even,  in  some 
degree,  as  irreligious.     What  reader  of  Clarissa 
does  not  find  the  pity,  the  pleasurable  pity,  at 
least,  which  it  is  the  object  of  sucii  a  work  to 
excite,  frequently  counteracted,  and  diminished,  to 
say  no  more,  by  some  indignant  feelings  of  this 
kind  ?  The  story  of  Sidney  Biddulphy  though  a 
work  of  considerable  merit  in  the  execution,  is 
liable  to  the  same   objection.     The  mind  of  a 
reader  is  harrassed  and  revolted  throughout  by  the 
most  improbable  and  dttermined  perverseness  of 

unfortunate 

^  "  Cum  historia  vera  successus   rerum  minime  pro 

**  mentis   virtutum  et   scelerum   narretj   corrigit   earn 

*<  Poesisy  ct  exitus  et  fortuaas,  secundum  merita,  ct  ex 

<«  lege  Nemeseos,  exhibet.**  ^ 

Bacon,  De  Au^.  Sc.  lib,  ii.  r,  13, 

H4 
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unfortuhate  combinations;  and  shocked,  at  last, 
by  the  wanton  production  of  misery,  neither  de- 
served, nor  likely. — Ou  fofit^opy  Ht  iXitnow  rwr^y 
ixKA  fA««f oir.  Fontenelle  says,  in  perfect  confor- 
mity with  Aristotle,  "  Plus  le  heros  est  aim^,  plus 
"  il  est  convenable  de  le  rend  re  heureux  ^  la  fin. 
"  Jl  ne  faut  point  renvoyer  le  spectateur  avec  la 
**  douleur  de  plaindre  la  destin^e  d  un  homme 
**  verteux."     Ritlex.  sur  la  Poet.  Sect.  52. 

Tq  do  justice  to  the  author's  meaning,  two  other 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind  :  1 .  That,  by  his 
iir.ftKiif,  he  here  means  a  character  of  consummate 
virtue,  whose  niisfortunes  were  not  drawn  upon 
him  by  any  fault  of  his  own.  This  is  evident  from 
what  follows.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  sufficiently 
fixed  by  its  opposite,  X4M3APA  w-owifov,  as  well  as 
by  the  equivalent  exi)re3sion,  «f £ti»  AIA^EPXIN  x«i 
^ixa»o(ruvtj,  in  his  description  of  the  proper  character 
for  ^ra^edy^  2.  That  he  presently  afterwards 
softens  a  little  the  rigour  of  his  precept  as  hert 
delivered,  by  saying,  that  the  character  should  be 
Cither  such  as  he  had  prescribed,  "or  better  rather 
than  worse ;"  jSiAno^®*  fi.ot,Xko¥  i5  x**?®"^* 

NOTE    94. 

P-  ^35-  ^OK  IT  IS  NEITHER  GRATIFYING 
IN  A  MORAL  VIEW,  &C. 

OuTf  y«j  *IAAN0PnnON  — .  Without  entering 
into  a  long  discussion  of  all  that  has  been  urged 

bj 

^  For  Aristoile's  account  of  f^ifuuta,  the  reader  may 
consult  Eth.  Nicom.  V.  10.  ed.  fVtik. 
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.  by  the  commentators  in  favour  of  the  different 
senses  they  have  assigned  to  ttie  word  ^iXaifrfwiror 
here,  I  shall  only  say,  that,  upon  the  most  atten- 
tive comparison*  of  this  passage  with  another,  in 
cap.  xviii.  where  ti^e  term  again  occurs,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  full  meaning  of  it  is,  graiifyifig  to 
philanthropy;  pleasing  by  its  conformity  to  our 
natural  sense  of  justice,  by  its  moral  tendency. 
Indeed  this  seems  to  follow  Irom  the  word  fAtetfov, 
to  which  ^tXakftjortrov  is  opposed.  The  represen- 
tation of  a  good  man  {iwiHKni)  made  miserable  is 
/EAiapov — disgusting^  shockitis-  Why  ?  Plainly,  on 
account  of  its  evident  injustice,  and  immoral  ten- 
dency. The  representation  of  a  very  bad  man 
(d-^oJpa  trovD^^)  punished,  by  calamity,  is  f«Xa»- 
iftATTQ^ ;—  that  is,  pleasing  to  the  spectator,  on  the 
same  principle,  from  its  opposite  tendency, 

A  singular,  but  somewhat  similar,  use  is  made 
of  the  same  word  in  Plutarch's  dialogue  wi^* 
MvcrixYi^ ;  where,  speaking  of  tlie  wicked  innovations 
of  the  more  modern  musicians,  Timotheus,  Phi- 
loxenus,  &c.  he  says  of  them — ^iXoxatvoi  yiyomcrt, 
Ton  4>IAANePXinON  x«(  e«/^Tixov  NTN  'ONO- 
MAZOMENON  ^««fa»Tif.  M.  Burette's  note  upon 
this  is  perfectly  unsatisfactory  *.  I  helive  we  shoud 
read — TO  ^ lAonrOpw^roif  xai  eEATPIKON — x.r.aX. — 
i.  e.  "  being  lovers  of  novelty,  they  affect  what  is 
"  now  termed  the  pleasing  and  theatrical  style." 

The 

..       ^ 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  loscrip.  vol.  xix.  p.  3259  oct.  id. 
—In  H.  Stephens's  cd.  of^Plut.  p.  2080. 
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The  Theatre,  we  know,  was  considered  by  the 
purists  of  that  time,  as  the  great  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  Music.  The  reader  may  see  how  Plutarch 
rails,  on  tliis  subject,  p.  2081,  and  2089 ;  where  he 
laments  — wavra^  tk?  fA«(r*3ciic  HTtrofktpiiK  wptf  ti> 
0EATPIKHN  xpoa-xfp^wpuxckai  fAwavr — It  appears, 
from  his  expression,  NTN  ivQfAa^ofAipoy,  that  thb 
was  a  new  and  fashionable  use  of  the  word  p^Xay' 
O/wTor ;  which,  from  the  sense  of  pleasing  to  natural 
benevolence,  (as  in  the  passage  of  Aristotle),  seems 
to  have  been  extended  to  signiiy,  what  waspleasing^ 
and  grateful,  to  the  popular  taste,  in  general;  in 
opposition  to  those  more  chaste  and  severe  pro- 
ductions of  the  artist,  which  aimed  only  at  the  gra- 
tification of  the  critical,  and  the  learned.  Aid, 
indeed,  no  sort  of  philanthropy  is  more  common, 
in  all  times,  and  in  every  art,  than  that  of  accom- 
modation to  the  public  taste. 

NOTE  ^5. 

P.  136.  Our  TERROR,  Br  some  resem- 
blance BETWEEN  THE  SUFFERER  AND  OUR- 
SELVES. 

Thus,  in  the  Rhetoric,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
Orator,  as  one  method  of  exciting  terror  in  his 
hearers,  t»?  'OMOIOTZ  iu%y\)ya,i  TOttryQ^rxq,  i  irf- 
Tfoviorxg  *.  Aristotle  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
importance  of  tliis  resemblance  to  ourselves  in  the 

object 

'  II.  s- 
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object  of  the  passion  to  be  excited,  and  the  extent 
he  ^ves  to  the  word  o/im»o(,  may  be  seen  in  the 
passages  of  his  Rhetoric  referred  to  in  the  margin  \ 
The  resemblance,  however,  here  particularly 
meant,  is  undoubtedly  resemblance  of  character. 
Thb  is  well  explained  by  M.  Batteux  in  few  words : 
**  Un  crime  atroce,  un  horreur  de  scekrat^  revolte 
'*  le  spectateur,  et  par  cette  revolte  mdme,  le  ras- 
'^  sure  ccxitre  la  crainte ;  parcequ'il  se  sent  aussi 
*^  eloign6  du  malheur,  qu'il  Test  du  crime." 
[Qmtre  PoetiqueSy  tarn.  i.  p.  307.]  Or,  as  it  is 
more  fully  developed  by  Piccolomini,  "  Ripu- 
'^  tando,  per  il  piik,  gl'  uomini  se  stessi  buoni, 
'^  o  almeno  non  cattivi,  ed  in  somma,  non  degni 
^'  di  male ;  e,  per  conseguente,  dimmili  d  quelle 
'^  persone  iniguey  in  cut  veggonU  male,  e  in  questo 
"  differenti  da  esse,  che  elle  lo  meritano,  ed  essi 
"  non  lo  meritano :  non  vengon'  k  dubitar  di  ca- 
"  dere  in  tai  mali,  e,  conseguentemente,  non  ne 
**  nasce  timoore  in  loro."  p.,i94- 

NOTE  96. 
P.  136.     Nor  yet   involved   in   misfor- 
tune    BY    DELIBERATE    VICE,     OB    VILLANY  ; 
BUT  BY  SOME  ERROR  OF  HUMAN  FRAILT^Y. 

MuTi  iia  xMxioir  xa,i  fjko^irtfiaif  pir«P«AA«v  i if  rut 

^wrwx**^  *^*  '*'  fllf»«f T»«r  TtF* .  Thus,  in  the 

£thic.  Nicom.  V.  10.  p.  69.  he  uses  t^oxh^K^y  and 

^  Vbi  supra,  Cap.s'uu  p.  559,  E. — Cap.K.  init. 
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xoKioc,  as  synonymous :  and,  VII.  9 ;  where  he 
says  of  /^©x^upja,  that  it  is  ITNEXHS  xoimf  •* — 
a  vitious  character^  disposition^  habit^  &c. — It 
also  implies  deliberate  choice  and  intention, 
( —  or  ay  St  Ix  vfOMficw^f  f^o^infia,  V.  8.)  in  oppo- 
sition to  ifA»pri»i  which  excludes  xf  oosipco-K,  and  is 
dpiv  KAKIAZ.  fibidj 

To  understand  rightly  what  the  philosopher 
says  in  this  part  of 'hi^  work  on  Poetry,  and  espe- 
cially his  application  of  his  doctrine  to  such  cha- 
racters as  Oedipus  and  Thyestes,  we  ought  carefully 
to  take  his  o^^n  sense  of  his  own  words.  For  want 
of  tliis,  Dacier  *  confounds  himself  and  his  readers 
in  his  note  about  Thyestes.  He  mistakes  Aristotle's 
sense  of  i^a^na.  Dacier s  **  inootontaire''  in- 
cludes 

■  A  fine  writer,  M.  Marniontcl,  has  fellen  bto  this  and 
several  other  mistakes,  by  following  Dacier  and  other 
translators,  (for  we  arc  none  of  us  to  be  depended  on,J 
instead  of  taking  the  meaning  of  Aristotle  from  Aristotle 
hinnself. — See  his  Poetique  Fran^oise,  torn.  ii.  p.  109, 
where  he  adopts  Dacier's  "  involontaire**  In  another 
place  he  says,  *^  Dans  SopAocle,  Oedipe  voyant  arriver  les 
*'  enfans  qu'il  a  cu  dc  sa  mere,  il  leur  tend  les  bras  et  leur 

♦*  dit :  approchezy  embrassez  voire //  ttachtve  pas^  ct 

«  le  sublime  est  dans  /a  reticence,^^  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
this  reticence  is  solely  the  property  of  the  good  fether 
Brumoy,  with  respect  to  whom  we  may  apply  to  M.  Mar- 
montcl  the  words  of  Aristc*de,  quoted  below, — a3«®-  /toi 
hn  zrti^aiiKu  3f.  Brumoy  translates — **  approchez,  et  em- 
**  brassez  votre frere,"  &cc.—Sop/ioc/es  wrote — 

------     iiuf*  ir,  ixdsrt 
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eludes  both  axao-iw^,  and  «Vpoj3«XfWToir,  which  Aris- 
totle distinguishes;  his  ifAotprnfAarx  being  not 
mookmtary^  but  only,  not  ix  irpoawpfcnw?.  See  the 
whole  cap.  x.  of  lib.  5,  as  above.  One  passage, 
in  cap.  ix.  of  lib.  7,  will  particularly  illustrate 
Aristotle's  examples.  *0«  AKPATEIE  (such  were 
Oedipus  and  Thyestes,  men  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion,) AAIKOI  fAcv  in  u<ri,  (i.  e.  are  not  unjust 
men — not  xaxoi,  jtAop^On^oi,  of  bad  dispositions,  &c.) 
AAIKOm  ^1 — yet  they  commit  transient  and  oc- 
casional wrong,  ^406  xaO^,  as  he  says  elsewhere  **. 

The  objections  made  by  Comeille,  Fontenelle, 
and  other  critics,  to  such  subjects  as  that  of  the 
Oedipus,  which  they  hold  to  be  improper  for 
Tragedy  on  account  of  the  supposed  fatality  of 
the  crimes  committed,  are  well  and  solidly  an- 
swered in  an  excellent  note  of  the  Abbe  Batteux 
upon  this  passage. 

NOTE  97. 
P.   137.    Upon   the   stage   and  in  the 

DRAMATIC    CONTESTS. 

— Etti  rm  ffxiikwif  x«i  ruy  dytaifiav — i.e.  merely,  in 
tlie  representation.  There  seems  to  be  no  more 
foundation  for  the  distinction  which  Dacier  here 
supposes,  between  o-xum,  and  dyuv,  than  for  the 
same  distinction  between  iyuv,  and  uVoxpiTos*,  in  the 
similar  expression,  dya^^  xai  i-aoxftrtiPy  in  cap.  vi. 

VII.  2.  p.  86. 
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I  know  not  what  more  can  be  said  to  the  praise 
of  Euripides,  than,  that  no  one,  I  believe,  can 
read  this  scene  without  being  reminded  of  the 
Macbeth  of  Shakspeare. 

NOTE    99. 

P.   137.     That   which    is    of  a  double 

CONSTRUCTION,  AND  ALSO  ENDS  IN  TWO  OP- 
POSITE EVENTS,  TO  THE  GOOD,  AND  TO  THE 
BAD,  CHARACTERS. 

2T2TA2I1:,  1) .  -  -  STZTAIIN  ix^ira—L  e."That 
"  construction  which  has  a  double  construction'' 
— Can  this  be  as  the  author  left  it?  I  cannot 
but  suspect  the^rst  <n;r«<rK  to  be  an  interpolation. 
Without  it,  all  will  go  on  welU — ^"H  i^iy  ^  ip — 
xaXXipi  TfotyaSia.  Ix  Taurnf  m?  avrrxc'tui  fr».  -  -  - 
-  -  -  AivrtfK  fiy  [sc.  Tf aywJia,]  n  wpurn  ^iyofxtrn 

rcXcvTcoo-ft,  &C. 

The  particle,  TE,  here,  is  neglected  by  most  of 
the  commentators  and  tmnslators,  who,  accord- 
ingly, of  two  distinct  things  make  one  only ;  un- 
derstanding Aristotle,  by  liis  JiwAh  <rur«(rK,  to  mean 
only  a  fable  that  has  a  double  catastrophe,  ending 
oppositely  to  opposite  characters.  But  the  ex- 
pression 

for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  more  distincdy  to  the  English 
reader  that  particular  circumstance  of  the  original,  which 
strikes  me  most.     Mr.  Potter's  lines  are, 
'^  Didst  thou  sec  her,  when  she  drew 
''  Her  vests  aside,  and  bared  her  breasts —  ▼•  1338. 


K    O    T    £    Si  u$ 

^ression  ia^  ^^  that  has  both  a  double  canstruitionf 
"^^  and  a  double  catastrophe.'^  t%irXn9  TB  rm 
wrao'ii'^  KAI  rOavra^m — x.  t.  oiA.  We  mU0t  not> 
however,  confound  this  dauUe  constmctian  ^Hb 
duplicity  of  action^  itnd  what  we  call  doubk  plot$^ 
I  believe  Castelvetro,  who  did  not  let  the  n  escape 
bun,  has  explained  it  righdy.  '^  Dice,  che  questa 
'^  constitutione  di  favola  h  doppia,  percioche  hn 
''  due  tnaniert  S  persone^  Tuna  di  buone,  o  di 
^*  mezzane>  e  Tal^ra  di  scelerate.''  (p.  293.)  An 
explanation  that  will  conie  still  better  recom* 
mended  to  the  teader  by  the  coincident  o(»nion 
t>f  the  learned  and  accurate  author  of  Critical 
Observations  on  BookSy  antient  and  modem ;  who 
has  given  the  following  explanatory  version  of  this^ 
passage*;  '^  That  constitution  of  an  Epic  tale^ 
*^  which  is  reckoned  the  first  by  some,  is  in  reality 
^^  but  the  second  in  point  of  excellence,  namely^ 
"  that  which,  Kke  the  Odyssey,  has  a  double  set  of 
**  characters^  one  vhtuous,  and  one  vitious,  and 
'^  wherein  the  action  also  ends  contrarywise  to  the 
^^  virtuous  and  vitious  agents;  so  that  the  former 
**  terminate  in  prosperity,  and  the  latter  in  advef* 
**  sity." — These  two  things,  though  closely  con- 
Greeted,' are  evidently  distinct.    There  fliay.bea 

double 

IWI  ■   II  I  I     !■■>  h        ll        I  I     I   I  ■        III     I     I       I    II  ■     I  I  I         ■    I       ■!  ■   I  II 

•  Number  I.  p.  3. 

^  I  do  not  see  the  learned  writer^s  reason  for  inserting 
the  word  JSpic.  Aristotle  is  here  plainly  sjieaking  of  the 
Tragic  fable^  tl^ough  he  draws  his  illustralion,  indeed^ 
from  an  Epic  lPocm% 

VOL.  II.  I 
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double  det  of  characters^  where  yet  there  k  no 
contrariety  of  catastrophe,  but  all  ends  weiX  to  all. 
—Such  a  fable,  as  Aristotle  describes,  though  a 
very  different  thi^g  from  our  plot  and  under-pht^ 
yet,  as  it  consists  of  opposite  characters,  oppoute 
interests,  and  opposite  events,  may  well  enoi^ 
be  considered  as  of  a  double  construction — inrXns 
iNratruaf.  Unity  of  act ioriy  indeed^  upon  Aristotle's 
principles,  was  essential  both  to  the  single  and  to 
the  dmble  fable ;  yet  that  unity  admits  of  degrees, 
and  the  double  fable  waa  less  stfictfy  one  action 
than  the  single*  The  single  fable  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  single  stream :  the  pl(a  and  tuukr-pht^ 
to  two  separate,  though  contiguous,  and  now  and 
then  intermingling,  streams:  Aristotle's  fable  of 
double  construction^  to  two  opposite  collateral 
currents,  (if  such  a  thing  noay  be  imaginedi)  in 
the  same  channeL . 

NOTE    100. 

P-  138.  This  kind  of  pleasure  is  not 

THE     PROPER     PLEASURE     OP    TrAGEDY,    BUT 

belon6s  rather  TO  Comedy,  &c. 

What  is  the  proper  pleasure  to  be  expected 
from  Tragedy,  we  have  already  been  told,  and 
V!^  are  told  again,  more  plainly,  if  possible,  in  tbe^ 
next  chapter.     It  is — w  «Vo  lAis  xa»  ^j3^  'HAONH: 
*^  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  pity  and  terror  *.** 

The 

*    Traasl.  Sect,  13. 
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Hie  double 'fable  Aristotle  seems  to  htve  con- 
sidered as  not  giving  this  pleasure,  or  at  least,  as 
giving  it  weakly  and  imperfectly,  because  all  the 
unbappiness  of  the  catastrophe  felh  on  the  odious 
characters,  the  rfi^m  iroimfaf.  In  the  room  <ff 
this  pleasure,  which  Tragedy  aught  to  g^ve,  the 
double  fable  substitutes  that  of  a  satb&ctory  con- 
clusion; a  catastrophe  accommodated  to  the 
wishes  of  the  spectator.  But  this,  says  Aristotle^ 
is  a  pleasure  that  rather  belongs  to  Comedy  thaa 
tp  Tn^y:  MAAAON  mr  xivjia^mk  otxnou  For 
he  b  not  here  rejecting  thi&  double  plan,  but  only 
shewing  why  it  is  not,  as  some  held  it  lo  be,  the 
best^  wftrm.  Such  Tn^edies,  he  says,  afibrd  01 
pleasure  of  the  same  kind,  at  least,  with  that 
which  Comedy  affords;  though  Comedy  indeed 
goes  farther;  for  there,  all  must  end  well;  ene* 
tnies,  as  inveterate  as  Orestes  and  .Xgisthus, 
must  shake  hands  at  last,  and  the  spectator  must 
be  dismissed  with  no  impression  upon  his  mind^ 
^  but  that  of  pure  and  unmixed  pleasure. 

If  we  understand  the  passage  in  this. way,  it 
will  iKjfU  I  think,  be  necessary  to  suppose,  what, 
1  own,  I  was  once  much  inclined  to  suppose  with 
Heinsius,  that  the  text  is  defective ;  and  that,  after 
the  word  Ofara^,  Aristotle  had,  oriiiinally,  men- 
tioned the  third  and  worst  kind  of  fable,  termi- 
iiMing  in  a  happy  event  to  alt  tl^e  characters;  to 
which,  and  not  to  the  second  species,  what  follows 
about  Comedy  was  meant  to  be  applied.    Very 

1 2  specious 
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specious  reasons  might  certainly  be- prddttoeditt 
support  of  such  a  conjecture,  if  it  were  necessary^ 
But  we  have  no  encouragement  from  MSS.  to 
suspect  any  omission,  and  the  passage,  as  here 
explained,  seems  to  have  little,  or  no,  difficult* 
The  chief  objection  is,  that  what  is  here  said  of 
Comedy  is  not  applicable  to  the  double  Tragic 
fable,  in  which  there  is  no  reconciliation  of  ene* 
mies  \  &c.  But  it  was  not,  I  think,  intended  to 
be  so  closely  applicable.  All  that  Aristotle  meant 
must  have  been,  to  shew,  that  the  pleasure  arismg 
from  his  second  species  of  fable,  differed  only  m 
degree  from  that  of  Comedy;  that  the  circum- 
stance of  en(Ss9g  satisfactorihf  was  common  to 
both*. 

Chaucer  s  Monk  bad  the  true  Aristotelic  idea 
of  Tragedy : — 

Tragedk  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie, 

As  olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie. 

Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperitee. 

And  isjifaUen  oat  of  high  degree 

In  to  miseries  and  endeth  wretchedly''.     «  ^ 

**  See  the  note  of  Heinaius.  —  Castelvetro  supposes 
Aristotle  to  be  answering  a  tacit  objection — *'  Why  not 
**  a  happy  termination  for  all  Hit  chairacters,  good  and 
"  bad?"  p. 294. 

^  The  author  of  one  of  the  arguments  to  the  OresH$ 
of  Euripides,  says,  to  h  ^gofia  KAMIKXITEPAN  ix^  tw 

^  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  13979.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^s  ed.— 
Chaucer,  however,  uses  the  word  Tragi^  in  a  loose 

sens#  . 
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Bat  the  knight,  and  the  host,  were  among  the 
•mtai  A£8£N£IS: 

Ho !  quod  the  icn^ht,  good  sire,  no  more  of  this^ 

That  y&han  said  is  right  ynough  ywis^ 

And  moqhel  more ;  for  litel  bevinesse 

Is  right  ynough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 

I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disesc^  [wieasiness] 

Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese, 

To  heren  of  hir  soden  foil,  alas ! 

And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas, 

As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat, 

Jlnd  climbeth  up,  and  wexeth  fortunat, 

And  tiier  abideth  in  prosperitee : 

Swiche  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

And  of  swiche  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle  **. 

KOT£    101. 

P.  139.    Who  make  use  of  the  decora^ 

TION    to   produce,     NOT   tHE   TERRIBLE,    BUT 
THE   MARVELLOUS   ONLY — . 

One  would  think,  that  commentators  on  Aris- 
totle might  find  enough  in  this  work  to  satisfy  the 

keenest 

tCDse,  (as  Dr.  Buroey  has  observed,  Hist,  of  Mus.  voL  ik 
p.  320.)  for  a  tragical  story.  And  for  this  he  seems  tp 
have  Plato's  authority :— t»j  n  TPATIKHS  aroivttff 
awrofiiVHf,  h  tatdfiuon^  XAI  EN  EIIEZr.  Rip.  x.— And  so 
presendy  after,— 'OMHPOT,  *  km  aJ^  nv^  TflN  TFA- 
rXLAlOnOlAN :  and  he  calls  Homer  srfwrof  rvf  rfoya* 
iioTotm.    Sec,  also,  p.  152,  E.  ed.  Serr.  vqL  u 

*  V.  14773,  Sec. 
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koeuest  appetite  for  difBcultiesj  without  aoy  assist- 
ance from  their  own  invention.  Yet  here,  they 
Jiave  contrived  to  perplex  one  of  the  plainest 
passages, that  cm  be  found.  Nothing  can  well 
be  clearer  than  Aristotle's  expression :— ai  ft  MH 
TO  *OBEPON,  f(»  Tn?  f 4/fii^  cfoiXa  TO  TEPATXl- 
AE£  MOHOVj  irtx^rvfUA^frrK. —  Ue  is  not,  as 
some  critics  have  supposed  %  examining  here 
three  different  ways  of  raising  terror^  but  txffa 
only; — by  the  plot  itself,  which  he  justly  pro- 
nbunces  to  be  the  best  way,  and  by  the  o^k,  the 
spectacle,  scenes,  dresses,  &c.  As  for  those  Poets, 
he  continues,  who  make  use  of  the  #^c,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting,  not  terror,  but  wonder  (mty^ 
they  are  out  of  the  question;  this  '^  has  nothing 
''to  do  with  Tragedy,''  &c.  If  Aristotie,  by- 
Tf^ftTtt^K,  had  meant  only,  as  has  been  understood, 
B.  monstrous  degree  of  the  terrible — "  mostruoso^ 
"  sopram  spwomto^  as  Castelvetro  calls  it  ^  he 
surely  would  not  have  used  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion as— OTAEN  Tj  Tgaytfitfi  KOINXINOTXIN. 
He  does  hot  here  exclude  even  the  rt^arufii^,  ab- 
solutely, and  m  general;  but  the  iwcre  Tifarw/ij; 
rtfxratif  MONON — "  only  the  wonderful;"  and 
that,  fia  TJif  o4/£w?.  The  marvellous  and  s^per- 
natui-al,  may,  ue  know,  in  the  hands  of  a  Poet  of 
genius,  be  made  a  powerfiil  instrument  of  Tragic 

tepror. 

*  RobonclU,  Castelvetro,  Piccoloraini,  Bcni. 
^  p.  2q8.  M.  fiatteux  follows  tfaia  interpretation.   He 
translates  r^garuhs,  **  rffrayani,** 
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ferror.  Aristotle  would  hardly,  I  imagine,  have 
censpred  a  drama  like  that  of  Macbeth,  as  having 
"  nothing  in  common  with  Tragedy ^ 
,.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  managing  the  visibk 
^i(»r»fif,  SO  as  to  produce  any  serious  effect,  is 
sufficiently  great.  We  have,  I  think,  but  one 
dramatic  Poet  who  could  walk,  though  others 
Hiay  have  dared  to  walk,  "  within  that  circle/^ 
The  decoration  of  the  Eumenides  of  -Eschylus, 
and  his  chorus  cS.  fifty  &ries,  with  their  fAvy/cftoi, 
and  their  tlyjEAoI^,  their  snoringSi  their  screams^ 
and  their  torches,  may  very  well  be  conceived  to 
have  put  women  and  children  in  a  real  fright; 
but  whether  it  produced  any  sympatiietic,  illusive^ 
and  pleasurable,  terror — ^tbe  only  terror  in  ques- 
tion ** — I  should  much  doubt.  Yet  Dacier,  very 
gravely,  produces  this  story  of  cliildren  faintbg 
away,  and  women  miscarrying  with  the  fright,  as 
an  example  of  Tragic  terror  excited  by  the  i^^i  U 
According  to  Dacier's  account,  the  all^orical 
personage  of  Avo-c^,  or  Madness,  in  tite  Herculea 
Furens  of  Euripides,  apprars  in  her  aerial  car^ 
'^  with  a  hundred  headsy  round  which  hiss  a  thou-* 
"  sand  serpents*  r     It  is  rather   difficult  ta 

conceive 

'  ■ 

•  Sec  V.  116,  &c. 

^  See  Dr.  Campbell's  PhUos.  rf  Rhetoric,  book  I* 
ch,  ii.  p.  323. 

•  P.  213,  and  47,  note  36. — The  story  is  told  by  the 

.  anonymous  writer  of  the  life  of  -Sschylus;— iff  t«  (ixi 
TKKut  ht^viou^  ra  St  fyt^pta  f  {o^mjSXmMi^ 
•P.iic, 

l4 
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conceive   bow  this  could   have   been  msimf^edL 
These  hundred  heads,  in  the  passage  of  the  chorus 
'  Alluded  to,  V.  884,  ceitaiuly  belong  to  the  serpents; 
not  to  Aww«  herself;    and  th^  emendation  of 
Reiske  seems    probable ;  — ix^ro^xf^AAoi^    OfiAw 
i«;^jt4ar*.  —  "  centicipitibus    serpentum  sibilis  •.'* 
Even  so,  I  can  scarce  imagine  an  Athenian  au- 
dience to  have  received  thb  exhibition  with  coun- 
tenances perfectly  Tragic.     The   arrival  of  old 
Ocean  mounted  upon  bis  Griffin,  in  the  Prome^ 
thtus  of  iEschylus,  must,  one  would  suppose,  have 
had  as  ridiculous  an  efieot,  as  I  remember  the 
totrance  of  tiie  Minotaur  to  have  had  upon  the 
audieace,  some  years  ago,  in  the  opera  of  Teseo. 

If  such  a  dramatic  entertainment  as  our  Pan-- 
tmmme  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  he 
would  probiddy  hare  represented  the  Tragic  Poets^ 
whom  he  here  censures,  as  encroaching  on  that 
{MPovince :  for,  indeed,  tbe  rtfarmitf  fAovoy  ha  mi 
i^wg  ««p«ciefva^0/cAf»oy,  would  accurately  enough 
express  tbe  %i$pn¥  oixfi^y  of  the  pantomime. — But, 
what  would  the  philoaopber  have  said  to  a  species 
of  the  drama,  of  which  the  Ovf^if,  which  be  places 
at  tbe  very  bottom  of  his  scale  [cap.  vL],  is  the- 
Tery  soul — d(x,n  xon  oi«»  il/u^n :  and  where  the 
nwovoif^j  or  the  carpenter,  takes  the  lead  of  tbe 
Foet? — To  do  it  justice,  however,  it  has  its  Mv90», 
Its  fable,  such  as  it  is,  with  its  beginningy  its  middle^ 
and  its  ^nd;  though  a  spectator  may  be  often 

puzzled 

I  bee  ibe  Ox.  Euripides. 
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puzzled  to  make,  as  we  commonly  say,  head  or  tail 
of  its  plot  it  has  also  its  ii^u^  and  its  Xuo^sic,  its 
twuds  and  its  denouemtnSj  in  great  abundance ; 
beini^  indeed,  from  begbning  to  end,  a  continued 
series  of  knot/fj  tied  by  love,  and  cut  by  magic 
Here  are  also  m(iitiruct$  and  o^ayniypio'CK,  revo« 
lutions,  and  discoveries,  in  plenty;  though  the 
chief  revolution,  indeed,  be  in  the  scenery;-^ 
n  uV  TO  hx¥riO¥  raif  *OPnM£NAN  lAtta^oXn.  And 
with  respect  to  dUcwerieSj  the  pantomime  may  be 
characterized  as  Aristotle  characterizes  tte  Odys- 
sey,— av«yk»/»o-JK  y«p  J»oA¥ — "  it  abounds  through- 
•*  out  with  discoveries  ^ ;"  for  the  poor  hero'  is 
perpetually  discovered,  and  very  seldom  ik  ^»Xi«if*. 
Then  there  are  II«9ii  too,  disasters — the  w^a^u^ 
itvimpen  ^  at  least,  which,  to  the  upper  gallery,  make 
the  merriest  part  of  the  entertainment  An  es- 
sential character,  the  clawfij  is  even  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  of  sufferings  and  his  clothes  well 
wadded  for  the  reception  of  blows^  kicks,  and 
fiedls  K    But  Aristotle  little  foresaw^  I  suppose^ 

when 

n m I II  ■     II     II  »     w  ■! 

*  Cap.  xxiv.  Transl.  Part  III,  Sect,  u 

•  Cap.  xi.  *  Cap.  xii.  init, 

<  The  Germans,  not  many  yean  ago,  were,  it  seemsi 
so  fond  of  this  sort  of  humour^  that  Dr.  fiuraey  tells  us^ 
^*  bills  were  regularly  brou^t  in  to  the  managers  at  the 
^  end  of  each  week,  in  which  the  comic  actors  used  to 
**  charge;  "  So  much  for  a  slap  on  the  ftce," — "  So 
^  much  for  a  broken  head/'  &€•«— See  vol.  i.  of  Dr. 
Bumey's  entertaining  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Germany^ 
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lyben  he  wrote  his  first  chf^)ter,  that  a  species  aC 
drama  without  xvordsy^oald  one  day  be  inveiAed : 
still  less^  probably^  could  he  have  imagined^  what 
to  the  andents  would  have  appeared  the  strangest 
part  of  this  business,  that,  thou^  aaxmpmned 
throughout  by  music,  yet  it  would  not  imHate 
"by  gesticulated  rhythm** — A*  ^xV^^*C^f^^^^ 
PTeMAN ;  the  gestures  of  the  actors  in  panto^ 
mime,  being  notut  all  regulated  by  the  measures  (^ 
4he  music,  or  only  occa^onally,  and  accidentally^ 
according  to  the  ear,  and  inclination,  of  the  per* 
former  \ 

KOTE    102. 

p.  139.  Most  terrible,  or  piteous  -  -  -. 
After  having  established^  that  the  terrible  and 
piteous  should  arise  from  the  circumstances  of 
fhe  action  itself,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  examine  what 
fxe  the  circumstances  that  will  produce  the  hi^iest 
^l^ee  of  terror  and  pity,  within  the  proper  limits ; 
that  is,  so  as  to  avoid  what  he  calls  the  fM«^o, 
Jthe  shocking,  and  disgusting.  And  this,  perhaps, 
led  him  here  to  use  the  words  tam,  and  oixr^ »,  as 
being,  if  I  mistake  not,  rather  stronger  than  pofitfa, 

and 

"  -  -  '  -  -  -   - 

^  The  pantomimic  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  spoken 
.of  in  NOTE  4,  and  described  pretty:  fully  by  Luciao, 
JDe  Sab.  were  widely  diffisrent.  They  were  a  species  cf 
dance,  and  the  gestures  of  the  performers  were  stricdy 
governed  by  the  rhythm  of  the  music;  the  words,  which 
it  was  the  business  of  the  dancer  to  express  by  those  ges« 
tures,  being  sungt  at  the  same  time,  by  a  chorus. 
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tmd  i\fffi?«.  For  the  subject  of  this  chapter  seemQ» 
In  short,  tohe,ih^  proper  management  of  the  HoAn 
fir  disastrous  incidents :  **  Comtnait,"  as  Dacier 
has  r%btly  obsenredi  ^^  on  d(^t  se  conduire  dam 
."  ks  actions  atr^ces"  p,  236.  Without  this  lead- 
ing idea  it  would  be  difficult  (o  explain  satisfacto- 
rily some  passages  that  follow^ 

NOTE  103. 

P.  140.    Between  friekds- 

.  Ey  rctif  ^iXiotK. — For  the  wide  sense  in  which 
Aristotle  here  uses  the  word  f^\^o^,  see  Ethic. 
Nicom.\ll\.  1,  and  7,  td.  Ox.  1716,  and  tha 
passage  quoted  in  note  276. 

NOTE  104. 
P.  140.   But  it  is  his  province  to  invent 
other  Subjects,  and  to  make  a  skilful 

USE    OP     those    which     he    finds     ALREAbr 

established. 

Au70»  h  fvpirxEtir  iuy  xAi  70K  ^af»iiiofi,n9i(  ^i)^«(i 
xfltAw;.  The  expression  is  too  short  and  general  to 
be  clear.  It  is  fairly  capable  of  not  less  than 
three  different  meanings.  EvfurKuvyioay  mean,  to 
infvent  a  subject  from  pure  imagination,  as  Agatho 
invented  his  AN©OE*  :  or  it  may  mean  only,  to 
^nd  out  a  new  historical  subject ;  or,  lastly,  to 
prventf  not  a  subject,  but  only  circumstances  and 
incidents^  by  wliich  the  old  subjects  may  be  varied ; 

which 

^  C>p»  ix«  TraasL  Pait  IL  Sect.  & 
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which  is  Dacier's  idea : — '*  Le  Poete  ckntinventer 
*^  lui-m^me,  en  se  servant  camme  iljimt  des  £iUef 
"  receues." — I  shall  only  say,  that^  on  the  wbole^ 
I  prefer  the  second  of  these  explanations.  Arktod^ 
it  is  true,  bad  allowed  ^  that  a  Poet  ou^t  not  to 
be  chained  down  to  the  old  tradUimd  stories; 
and  even,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  (ytxtiov)  to 
suppose  subjects  of  pure  invention  absolutely 
prohibited.  But  this  is  delivered  as  a  permission, 
not  as  a  precept,;  and  he  would  hardly  have^i^ 
forced  a  permission  by  such  an  expres»on  as  he 
here  uses —  iv(^m^lf  AEI.  Again — auroir  ETPIZ- 
KEINy  (against  D^cierV explanation,)  seems  plainly 

opposed  to  roK  vapxMciAiv^it  XPH£8AI — ^^  to  US€ 

*^  old  subjects  properly,  and  to  invent  otjind  out 
"  new  subjects:  not  new  incidents  for  an  old  sub- 
"  ject**    This  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  illus- 
tration and  support  from  a  similar  passa^  in  the 
Rhetoric  ^     In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  he  divides  the  proofs  of  the  orator  into  two 
kinds — the  «ri;^i>oi,  and  the  Ivti;^vou    The  artj(9o% 
are  the  external  proofs ;  witnesses,   the  torture, 
writings,  and  all  such  proofs  as  are  ready  prodded 
to  the  pleader^s  hand — iv»  fMn  iC  ifitap  wmftrsHf 
«f^Xae  wpoviFfipx^iy.    The  im)(^oi   he  defines  to  be 
those  argumentative  proofs  which  depend  on  the 
art  and  invention  oif  the  orator  himself.     He  then 
concludes — «Vi  ^n  r»rcnf,  Toif  /4f»  XPH£A£eAI,  t» 

'    ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I        I  M  ■ 

*"  Cap.  ix.  Transl.  Part.  II.  Sect.  6. 
;  It  is  quoted,  I  see,  by  RobcnteUi. 
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A  ETPfilN  : — "  of  th^e  proofs,  the  first  sort  we 
*'  have  only  to  make  a  proper  tt^  of ;  the  other 
^  we  must  invent.'' 

NOTE  105. 
P.  142.     But  of  all  theib  waits,  kc* 

All  this  is  not  a  little  embromlU. — Aristotk 
describes  three  ways  only.  Then  he  says,  or 
seems  to  say, —  "  There  is  w  other  way :" — V9i,f» 
TovTot  i%  if%9  iKKt$%.  And  to  prove  this,  he  enu- 
merates all  the  ways  possible ;  which,  at  last,  turn 
out  to  beybfir;  Hence  the  text  has  been  supposed 
defisctive.  [See  Castelvetro ;  and  Goulston  s  sup- 
plemental translation.]  Perhaps  there  b  no  oc- 
cam)n  to  suppose  this.  That,  at  least,  there  is  no 
accidental  omission  of  a  fourth  case,  (that  of 
jmrpasif^  without  executing^  J  seems  pretty  clear 

iirom   the  expression  ETI   tt    r^irov   irapoi   ravra: 

^*  there  is  still  a  third  way  beside  these!'  It  would 
have  been  rather  strange,  i^  immediately  after  this, 
he  had  proceeded  to  mention  a  fourth  way. — 
Taking  then  the  passage  as  perfect,  we  must  under- 
stand, I  think,  by  «x  £XTIN  aXku^y  not — there  is 
no^otber  way  possible — but,  there  is  no  other  pro- 
per, admissible  way :  non  licet  aliter — ^it  must  not 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  For,  he  proceeds,  there 
are  hot  four  ways  possible;  but  of  all  these^  (rmmp 
A— i.  e.  these  four  possible  ways,)  that  of  being 
^'  rea^  to  execute^  kncmngly^  and  yet  not  exe- 
^*  outing^'  is  the  worst,  and  not  to  be  enumerated 

by 
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by  acritic  among thoee  ways  which  a  Poet  on^  be^ 
aUpwed  to  use* 

Thus  Dader  appears  to  have  understood  the 
passage  by  his  translation,  which,  I  think,  is  right, 
as  to  the  sense*  But  I  thought  Aristotle's  meaning 
might  be  dearly  enough  expressed  without  peri- 
pbratts,  or  suppl^aoent 

iroYE  106. 

T.  142.  But  the  best  of  all  these  ways 
is  the  last. 

_  In  the  13th  chapter  (TransL  Sect.  12.)  Aristotie 
had  pronounced  that  to  be  the  best  constituted 
Tragedy,  which  terminates  unhappUyj  and  had 
re()resented  that  species,  which  gratifies^  by  its 
catastrophe,  the  sympathetic  wishes  of  the  audience 
as  inferioi^  and  aflbrdii^  a  kind  of  pleasure  rather 
appropriated  to  Comedy.  Yet  here,  he  appears 
to  give  Hoe  preference  to  a  plan  calqulated  to  afford 
that  very  pleasure  in  the  highest  decree.  This 
swning  inconsistence  has  given  the  commentators 
much  trouble-  It  is  rather  surprising,  that  Dacier 
should  have  perceived  what  had  escaped  the  supe- 
rior acuteness  of  the  Italian,  annotators,  viz.  that 
Aristotle  is  not,  in  this  chapter,  inquiring  what  is 
the  best  constitutioa  of  a  Tragic  fable  in  general^ 
hut,  what  is  the  best  method  of  managing  the  most 
disastrous  and  atrocious  incidents  of  Tragic  story, 
w  as  to  produce  the  highest  possible  degree  pf 
5  Tragical 
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Tra^cal  emotion  in  the  spectator,  witiK>ut  pro« 
ducii^  horror  and  disgust*.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  see  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  Aristotle  to  himself.    He 
na^  surely  say,  without  inconsistence,  ^^  Tragedy, 
*^  to  be    perfect,    should   temnnate  ui^appily. 
**  Yet  there  may  be  particular  exceptions  to  this 
**  general  rule.    The  mc/ of  Tragedy  is,  to  excite 
^'  terror  and  pity ;  and  that  end  is  most  edeetually 
'^  answered,  when  those  emotions  aore  not  only  ex« 
'^  cited  in  the  course  of  the  drama,  (as  they  un- 
'<  dmibtedly  may  be,  and  to  a  high  degree,  even 
'^  in  such  pieces  as  end  fortunately,)  but  are  left 
<^  impressed  upon  th^  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the 
^^  catastrophe  itsdf.  Yet  this  Tragic  terror  is  not 
'^  to  be  pushed  to  ^solute  horror,  nor  the  tfayuMB 
*\  to  be  confounded  with  the  fAioigw :  and  I  allow, 
'^  that  where  the  circumstances  of  the  traditional 
*^  sfepry,  from  which  the  Poet  takes  his  plot,  are 
'^  such,  as  leave  him  only  the  aitemadve,  either  of 
^^  cB^usting  and  shocking  the  spectator,  or  of  grar 
'^  tsfying  hie  wishes,  the  latter  is  cleariy  to  he 
'^  preferred;   and  the  hwXn  on^ra^i;,  the  double 
^  febl^  to  which  I  assigned  only  the  second 
*'  place  fy  will,  in  that  particular  casSj  diesenre  the 

Nothing  eeems  more  just,  or  more  accurate^ 
expressed,  than  Aristotde's  idea  of  the  end  of  Tra- 
gedy; that  it  is,  ^  /o  give  that  pleasure  which 

arises^ 

•  *  See  NOT!  102.         t  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  jrjy. 
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arises  from  pity  and  terror  through  imitation  /*— 

imva^w — cflj^.xiv.  (Trapsl.  Part  11.  Sect  13.)  But 
the  Greek  Tragedians  will  be  thought,  I  believe, 
by  most  modem  readers,  to  have  sometiiiies  pushed 
this  principle  rather  too  &r,  and  to  have  excited  a 
degree  of  horror,  which  even  the  charms  of  imi- 
tition  cannot  well  be  conceived  to  have  sotened 
into  pleasurable  emoticm;  and  it  appears  tome, 
that  Aristotle  himself  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and 
that  he  intended  this  chapter  as  a  lesson  of  caution 
to  the  Poets  against  ibis  excess.    He  seems  plainly 
to  have  considered  the  actual  murder  of  a  mother, 
a  son,  a  brother,  and  the  like,  as  incidents  rather 
too  horrible  to  be  exhibited  in  any  way.     If  the 
deed  must  be  done,  let  it,  he  says,  if  possible^ 
if  the  story  will  permit  it — be  done  ignorai^y. 
But  it  will  be  still  better,  if  you  can  avoid  doii^i^ 
entirely;  if  you  can  contrive  to  make  the  ejpe(y 
tMiony  combined  with  the  atrodousnus  of  &e  event 
expecied,  answer  your  purpose,  by  raising  as  much 
anxiety,   commiseration,  and  terror  in  the  spec- 
tator, as  may  consist  with  that  pleasure  which  is 
the  end  of  Tragedy,  and  then  relieving  him  at  last, 
by  preventbn  at  the  very  moment  of  execution. 
Ttiat  Aristotle  thought  the  end  of  Tragedy  mi^ 
be  .sufficiently  answered  by  the  mere  expectation 
of  such  events,  properly  managed,  appears  fnnn 
his  expression  above  ;-^fi  ifOif&» .  nVtAfoy,  n  oiQ* 

^  MEA- 
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A  MEAAtt*  ,  rawroe.  ^nryivtop^  "  Whm  a  brother 
4(iUs,  or  is  going  to  kill,''  &c. 
:"  'For  this  purpose,  not  only  the  expectation  must 
be  suci),  that  the  action  shall  appear  imminent  and 
inevitable,  but  the  action  itself  expected  must  be 
such,  as,  had  it  taken  place,  Mrould  havie  been 
xireadful,  ''intolerable,"'  &c.— n  t«v  ANHKEX^ 
TXIN  •,  as  Aristotle  expresses  himself  in  describing 
these  prevented  xafln.  By  these  means,  the  emcr- 
tion  of  terror  is  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
which  would  arise  from  the  actual  perpetration  ^ 

If  the  purport  of  this  chapter  has  been  hero, 
rightly  explained,  the  reader  will  see  how  Aristotle 
has  been  misrepresented  by  many  modem  critics, 
who  have  understbod  him  to  recommend  the 
Cresphontes  of  Euripides  as  a  model  of  the  best 

possible 

'  I  find  the  same  thing  observed  by  Robortelli,  whose 
short  comment  is  worth  transcribing.  *'  Addit  vera 
**  Aristoteles — n  tow  ^bwerflw :  grave  enim  atroxque  factum 
<*  illud  in  Tragcsdiis  esse  oportet,  quod  aliquis  patraturus 
•*  fnini  fuerit,  quia  maximum  affert  auditoribus  terrorem, 
"  qui  proprius  Tragoedise  est,  et  admirationem  incredr- 
^'  bilem.'  Aiunt  enim,  Quid  si  mactasset  f — ju^m  parunt 
«  abfmt  a  cade !  ^*  p.  i6o. 

^  This  is  well  observed,  and  well  expressed,  by  Pjcco- 
lomini,  (p.  215,  &c.)  who,  with  Victorius  and  other  com- 
mentators, confesses  hitnself  embarrassed  by  the  seemidg 
Inconsistence  of  the  author  in  this  passage^  and  gives  the 
imminence  of'  the  perpetration  as  the  only  solution  that 
occurs  to  him.  His  comment  is  excellent,  but  too  long 
for  transcriptioiK  I  had  not  seen  it  when  my  remarks 
were  written ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find  tbeai  $6  supported. 
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possible  coDstrudion  of  a  Tragic  fable  in  general 
Thus  Maflei,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Merope — 
'^  Parla  di  essa  Aristotele  nella  Poetica,  dove 
^  trattando  de'  nuxli  di  ben  cmporrc  lafcroolOy  dd 
"  per  esempio  ddP  ottimo  U  Cresfonte  d'  Eurijndc, 
'^  in  cui  ratrodt^  veniva  dalla  rio^izione  im- 
^  pedita.'*-»-And  Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  Maffei, 
prefixed  to  the  French  Merope :  '^  Aristote,  dans 
^^  sa  Poetique  immortelle,  ne  balance  pas  k  dire, 
*'  que  la  reconnoissance  de  Merope  et  de  son  fik^ 
*'  etoit  le  moment  le  plus  interessant  de  toute  la 
*^  scene  Grecque.    H  donnoit  k  ce  coup  de  Thea- 
**  tre  la  preference  mr  taus  les  autres^ 

NOTE  107.. 
P.  142.    Mekops,  kc 

Plutarch's  account  of  the  effisct  of  this  coup  de 
Theatre  upon  the  audience,  is  worth  trousoribing, 
though  apparently  incorrect 

ZxaTTf/  ^%  rvpfh  nj  T^oeytaiitt  MEPOIIHN,  Im 
7oy  viop  axjT$Vf  iq  ^ovt»  nr  mv^  TrcXfxvy  aoafjtiff[v, 
xcu  Xiywroof — 

TlKfiyfiv  -  -  -  -  - 
^ont'  [an,  ^^jSy*?]  xm  Ji0#  [l^  ^eca^  ToviTriXofi- 

[Pfifi  2afj«^.  p.  1837,  ed.  H.  St.] 

For  other  fragments  of  this  Tragedy,  the  reader 
may  see  tbe'Oxt  Euripides. 
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P.  143.    The  manners  should  be  good. 

Goody  in  the  usual  sense  of  ^ror^/  goodness  j  the 
only  sense,  which  xf '***>  applied  to  manners^  will 
bear,  and  which,  even  though  the  word  would  ad* 
nrit  of  other  senses,  would  here  be  fixed,  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  the  plain,  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
whole  passage.  Dacier  admires  and  follows  the 
nonsense  of  I^  Bossu,  who  makes  ^nrct  Hn  mean 
poetically  good\  that  is,  well  marked  by  the  Poet; 
in  which  sense,  the  rule  is  equally  well  observed 
by  Milton  in  his  Satan^  and  by  Richardson  in  bis 
GrandisoM.  ^*  There  are,'*  according  to  this  **  best 
**  mterpreter  of  Aristotle  \*^  "  deux  sortes  de 
*^  bont6  dans  les  maurs ;  Tune  que  Voa  peut  ap^ 
^*  peUer  morale,  ct  qui  est  pro[Mre  k  la  vertu :  et 
*^  1  autre  est  la  poetique,  k  laquelle  les  hommes  les 
^^  plus  vicieus  xmt  atUtrnt  depart  que  lessens  de 
^*  bien\^  How  could  Mr,  Harris^  with  his  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his 
dear  and  ^act  turn  of  thinking  b  general,  re^ 
commend  all  this,  as  ''aj&?eand  copious  com- 
•**  mentary  on  this  part  of  Aristotles  Poetics  *"  ?  ^ 
I  shall  not  waste  time  in  confuting,  what  has  been 

suffidently 

<■■■'■■■'      ■  ■    ■         ■  ■       ■    I    I      III  I     ■      I  ■     11^ 

*  Harris^  On  Music,  &c.  p.  83,  note. 
^  Trait£  da  Poeme  £p.  Hi.  iv.  c.  4. 

*  See  Philol,  Inquiries,  p.  166 ;  and  Lc  9q^u>  lib^iv* 
^  49  5»  ^c,  to  which  he  refers. 
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sufficientiy  confuted  long  ago*.  —  Ti?  aXjcn,  row 
ixvopr  iwiKraviiy ; — Dacier's  note  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  absurd  interpretation  supported  by  false 
translation  *. 

The  best  comment  I  have  seen  on  this  passage 
is  that  of  Hcinsius ;  which  I  shall  therefore  give 
entire. 

"  Caeterum,  in  tnoribus,  quatuor  tenenda  esse 
**  docet  Aristoteles ;  quorum  primum  est,  ut  sint 
^*  boni.  Quod  est  exponendum  pluribus. — Inter 
"  ea  qua  quam  maximfe  in  Tragoedi^  reprehen- 
**  debat  Plato  ^,  vel  prcecipuum  hoc  erat ; — quod 
"  nimirum  varia,  non  uniformis^  sit  illius  imitatio; 
"  et  occasione  oblat^  probos  juxta  improbosquc 
"  imiteiur;  nonnunquam  autem  improbos  tan- 
"  turn:  quo  facillim^  animum,  quod  supra  mo- 
^^  nebaitiuSy  decipi  humanum,  qui  dum  solum 
^^  respicit  decorum^  quod  propositum  est  illi,  bono- 
"  rum  saepe,  et  malcrum^  discrimen  non  agnosci^ 

"  et, 

:  *  By  Mr.  De  la  Barre.  Sec  Mem.  de  tAcad.  &c.  hb 
juond  Diss.  Sur  It  Poeme  Epique.  See  also  M.  Batteux's 
satisfactory  note  on  this  passage. 

•  Aristotle  says  plainly,  the  id®-  will  be  ;^»iroir,  if  the 
^foaifSffi;  is  xfuni,  and  the  contrary : — fau>af  fjcsv,  [sc.  nG®- 
f|fi,]  iav  pauXnv  [sc.  '^focuftaiv  ^ont  f avc f ay,]  Xfurw  3f,  lav  xfH 
rwf.  See,  now,  Dacier's  version  of  this  :  ".  11  y  a  des  mceurs 
*^"  dans  undiscours,  ou  dans  une  action,  lorsque  Tun  etl'autrt 
•*  font  connoitre  rinclination  ou  la  resolution  telle  quVIlc 
**  est,  mauvaise  si  die  est  mauvaiscy  bonne  si  eile  est  bcnneP 

'  See  De  Rep.  iii.  p.  394,  395,  fcc,  (Ed.  Serr.}—tbc 
passages  here  alluded  to. 
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*^  et,  ut  ipse  Poeta,^utrosque  mores  imitatur ;  quo 
**  nihil  magis  in  republic^  pernitiosum  excogitari 
**  potest.  Quippe  ratione  ist4  scholam  vitiorum, 
^^  non  virtutum,  fieri  theatrum ;  et  quidem  quanto 
**  m^gis  banc  in  partem  incHnamus  omnes.  Prae- 
"  terea,  interprets  Platonis — alium  admitti  ab  eo 
*'  negant  Poetam,  quam  qui  omni  varietate 
"  sublata,  Deum  et  bonorum  virorum  actUmes 
"  imitetur  * ;  castera  enim  delectare  quidem^  non 
'*  autem  docere ;  plerumque  vero  mores  vitiar^  ac 
"  corrumpere,  ideoque  nocere  magis  quam  pro- 
*.*  desse.  HuicutoccurreretPhilosophuSyprimum 
*^  hoc  de  monbtis  praceptum  esse  voluity  probi  ut 
*^  essent ;  tales  enim  esse  in  Tragoedi^  non  modo 
^'  posse^  quod  negabat  Plato,  sed  et,  quantum 
"  ratio  poematis  permitteretj  debere.  Confinnant 
'^'hoc  exempla  tragicorum;  qui  sine  ulld  lege. 
^'  banc  tamen  legem  sunt  secuti.  Etiam  p^te« 
^^  riores  critici,  qui  nonnullas  veterum  hcNC  nomine 
'^  notarunt,  quod  aut  omneSy  aut  plerasque^  pessimc 
"  moratas  haberent  personas.  Qualis  est,  ex. 
"  grat  Euripidae  Orestes  \  in  quo,  praeter  Pyladen, 
*'  improbi  omnium  sunt  mores  ^     Neque  enim 

"  hiBq 

♦  Plato  says,  the  Poets  should  be  obliged,  t>n'  t«  oyM 
thma  M»(  Iftsroiiiv  toi;  voaiutffw^  n  pm  wdf  hfjuv  voiMh^^*  to 
*^  itnitztc good  cAaracUrs,  or  not  to  imitate  at  all." — JRepAiu 
P.401.B. 

<  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  the  censure  passed  upon  that' 
Tragedy  in  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed :  ro  i^ofta  rm 
im  mm  iHoMHAmw,  XEIPirrON  A£  TOi£  Hd££Iv 
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'^  hwc  mens  Aristotelis,  aut  non  albs  quam  optknS 
'^  moratos,  esse  inducendos,  aut,  si  alii  inducantur, 
**  quos  fuisse  inriprobos  constat,  probos  iis  tribu- 
"  endos  esse  mores  :  sedy  uty  quantum  ratio  per- 
"  mttit,  plures  opimh  morati  in  eodem  inducantur 
"  dramate.  Quamvis  enim  et  utrique  requirimtar, 
^^  et  tam  horum  quam  illorum  ratione  constat  de- 
^^  corumy  probos  tanto  esse  pneferendos,  quanto 
**  plus  conducunt  cum  spectantur  ^." 

To  do  full  justice  to  Aristotle's  meaning,  it  must 
he  observed,  i.  That  what  he  says  should  be  un- 
derstood chiefly^  though  by  no  means  solely y  as 
some  have  explained  it\  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters. 2.  That  the  word  Xf  nr^  does  not  imply 
a  character  of  high  and  exemplary  virtue.  It 
seems  to  answer  to  om*  popular  expression,  a  good 
sort  of  man ;  and  it  excludes  absolutely y  only 
habitual  vice,  bad  disposition,  iroynpia,  MOX0HPIA, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  a  passage  that  should  be  com- 
pared with  thisN     3.  That  the  rule,  even  with 

respect 

'  Di  Trag.  Consth.  cap.  xiv. 

*  So  M.  Baucux;  and  Marmontel,  Poet.  Franfohe, 
ii«  181,  who  defends  the  true  sense  of  xi^»  i^f  hut  sa7S> 
that  •'  die  interesting  personage  of  the  piece  is  the  only  (me 
«*  whom  Aristotle  bad  in  view.**  But,  Aristode  instances 
in  Menelausy  who  certainly  is  not  ^  i^  personnage  inte- 
«  ressanty'  in  the  Orestes.  His  instance  of  slaves,  too> 
thews  the  precept  to  be  general. 

*  Cap.  XXV,  at  the  end,  where  this  faidtin  the  manners 

is  expressed  thus— OpfinJi  isntv^nj MOX0HPIA-  *r«r 

^  Af0ftni  6^,  ».T,aA.— Sec,  TraasI,  Part  IV.  Sect.  7. 
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respect  to  such  characters,  is  not  absolute ;  as  is 
evident  from  Aristotle's  expression,  when  he  ^ves 
an  tj^ample  of  the  violation  of  it,  xoL^aiuyf^ot 
wwn^ioiiUn  ANATKAION :  and,  again,  in  cap.  xxv. 
irap  MH  ANATKHI  'OTIHS,  x.t.oX.— 4.  That 
what  lie  presently  adds,  Iri  it  U  lx»r^  ymi  ^  is  a 
necessary  modification  of  the  precept,  and  shews, 
that  he  did  not  mean,  as  Heinsius  well  observes, 
to  exclude  comparative  badness  of  manners,  but 
meant  only — as  good  as  may  be,  consistently  with 
the  observance  of  the  other  requisites  mentioned — 
the  igiMTTO¥j  and  the  i/AOioif. 

The  reason  of  the  precepty  Aristotle  has  not 
^ven  us.  But,  it  appears,  I  think,  clearly,  from 
his  substituting  the  word  BAABEPA  f hurtful^  per* 
fdciouSj)  for  ifioxJin(»f  or  Toim(ot,  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  greatest  faults  of  Poetry  at  the  end  of 
cap.  XXV  ".  that,  however  he  might  differ  from  Plato 
as  to  the  hurtful  tendency  of  Tragedy,  and  of 
imitative  Poetry  in  general,  he  so  far  at  least  agreed 
with  him,  as  to  admit  the  danger  of  those  poe^ 
tical,  embellished,  and  flattering,  exhibitions  of 
vice,  in  which,  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  and 
I  might  add,  the  most  Platonic  ',  of  modem 

writers 

'  What  he  means  by  yn&'f  it  explained  in  the  Itiit.  II. 

ytgm. — tutt  yim  mm  ofiy     mou  AoMinr,  n  BtrrcO^,  &c. 
■  Transl.  Part  IV.  Sect.  7.— Sec,  note  26a 
*  On  this  subject  especially.    See  his  whole  letter  to 

M.  D'AIembert  against  the  estahlishmeni  of  a  Theatre  at 

Geneva. 
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writers  expresses  it, — *^  L'auteur,  pour  faire  parfer 
^y  chacun  aelon  sod  caractere,  est  forc^  de  mettre 
^  (i^uis  la  bouche  ties  mecbants  leurs  maximes,  et 
"•  leurs  principes,  revetus  de  tout  Teclat  des  beaux 
•*  vers,  et  debit^s^'un  ton  imposant  et  sententieux^ 
**  pour  I'instructioh  du  parterre  *.*'  With  respect 
to  characters  of  atrocious  villany,  such  as  that  o£ 
Glenalvon  m  DouglaSy  which  ca;2  excite  only  pure 
detestation,  I  believe  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  per-^ 
haps  of  Aristotle,  were  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly; 
the  same,  which  this  admirable  writer  has  expressed 
in  the  concluding  note  of  his  Nouvelle  Eloise.'-t 
En  achevant  de  relire  ce  recueil,  je  crois  voir 
pourquoi  I'inter^t,  tout  foible  qull  est,  m'en  est 
si  agr^able,  et  le  sera,  je  pense,  k  tout  lecteur 
d'un  bon  naturel.  C  est  qu  au  mpins  ce  foible 
inter^t  est  pur  et  sans  melange  de  peine ;  qu'il 
n'est  point  excit6  par  des  noirceurs^  par  des 
crimes^  ni  md^  du  toiirment  de  hair.  Je  ne 
si(;aurois  concevoir  quel  plaisir  on  pent  prendre 
'  a  imaginer  et  composer  le  personnage  d'un  see* 
*  lerat,  d  se  mettr^  d  sa  place  tandis  qu'on  k 
'  reprisente  >*,  a  lui  prater  Teclatle  plus  imposant 

"  Je 

•  Letire  a  D'Alcmbert,  p.  54. — Plato,  after  citing  some 
verses  of  Homer  which  he  conceived  to  have  a  pernicious 
tendency^  says,  that  hereprobates  them-*^  ui  h  voirrrota 
MOihiunroig  ^Motf  w(HUV,  aJ^'  'Oinc  nOIHTIKAT£P^ 
TOSOrrai  HTTON  'AKOTITEON  vokti  nax  ii^fwri, 
'&C. — De  Repub*  iii.  circ,  init, 

^    ^  In  Plato's  figurative  and  expressive  language^ — iaurm 
ixficnreiv  te  xcu  mravcu  ci$  tv(  tajv  xcotiovuv  rvms.     Jiip%  iiu 

p.  396*— And  see  bcfoje,  p.  395,  C,  D, 
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^f  Je  plains  beaucoup  les  aubeurs'de  tant  de  Tra- 
**  gSdies  pleines  d'horreurs,  lesquels  passent  leur 
''  vie  k  faire  agir  et  paiier  des  gens  qu  on  ne  pent 
**  ^couter  ni  voir  sans  soufirir/'  &c. 

KOTE  109. 
P.  143-44.  In  general,  women  are,  per- 

HAPS,  RATHER  BAD  I'HAN  GOOD. 

"  Aristote/'  says  M.  Batteux,  "  ne  parle  pas 
"  ici  des  Jemrnes  en  gtniral,  mais  seulement  de 
"  celles  que  les  Poetes  ont  mises  sur  le  Thi&tre^ 
"  telles  que  Med^e,  Clytemnestre,'*  &c.  This 
is  polite;  but  it  wiQ  not  make  Aristotle  polite. 
He  speaks  plainly ;  and  what  he  says  is,  1  fear, 
but  too  conformable  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
antients  usually  speak  of  the  sex  in  generaL  At 
least,  he  is  certainly  consistent  with  himself:  wit- 
ness the  following  very  curious  charact,er  of  women 
in  his  History  of  Animals^  which  I  give  the  reader, 
by  no  means  for  hb  assent,  but  for  hb  wonder,  or 
hb  diversion. 

In  Jis  (pQovi^coTS^ov  n  xou  i^sfAi^ifioi^oTS^oy,  kcu 
OIAOAOIAOPON  fMXXov,  kcu  HAKKTIKXITE- 
PON  *.    «Ti    Je    KCU    SvQ-QufAov    i^ccXXov r-  kou 

•  mnrrttwTffw  (i.  c.)  TBPISTlKnTEPON,  says  Hcsy- 
diius.  I  am  afraid  the  word  means  what  it  says.  Jul. 
Pollux  gives  it  as  ooc  of  the  epithets  of  a  boxer.  We 
might  translate  it,  widi  well-bred  ambiguity — ''more 
ssriiingj*  ^ 
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JWsXvi,  JMW  ANAIAEETEPON  KAI  t^ETAEX- 
TEPON,  iveewunrroTifov  r«,  xou  jjofiffioifaum^'', 
iTi  &,  ATPrnNOTEPON  *  KAI  *OKNHPO- 
TEPON  KM  oXag  «icivifTOT^ov— le.naX. — \^De 
Hist.  AfdmaL  lib.  ix.  cap.  i.] 

To  make  the  reader  amends  for  the  pain  which 
this  cool  and  serious  invective  of  the  philsopher  4ind 
the  naturalist  may  have  ^ven  him,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  presenting  him  with  a  specimen 
of  more  sportive  satire  on  this  subject,  in  a  very 
pleasant  fragment,  preserved  by  Athenasus,  from 
a  Comedy  of  Eubulkis. 

A  Zni  'jFoXtmfifiT,  u  xmKc^  lyti  fron 

E^u  yvvMKc^,  inf  Ai*  ei*/roXot[4,fiv  d^oL''^ 

TluPTC^v  oi^i^w  xryifMiruv,     «iT  iytnro 

KcoMi  yjvji  lAniuoty  TlifpftXaTrniCL  i% 

Mv/u  TT^ayfi, — \^u  rn:  J j  KXvreufAPfff^a  xoat^  ;— 

KhcvigiJf  etvTidipcot  XP'I^- — ^^  '^^^ 

^utS^¥  l^ei  itaxoig  T$g' — aXXa,  rsf  Amis, 

Xfijfif  ng  ify  /jcevrot  -  -  -  rig; — olfMi,  JgiXaiOi  * 

T«x««c  y«  /tt* «/  XPHST AI  rTNAIKES  tiriXi«r. 

Ttavi*  ou  nONHPIlN  in  Xtyiiv  ^oXXaq  lx». 

If  ever  against  woman-kind  I  rail, 
Great  Jupiter  confound  me ! — for  of  all 
The  good  things  of  this  world,  they  are  the  best 
MedeCj  you  will  say,  was  bad: — agreed; 
But,  what  a  jewel  was  Penelope! 

- Vr^ 

*  i.  c— "  more  able  to  keep  late  Amrs,  audi  at  tbe.same 
^  dme}  more  lazy^  than  men.^. 
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Urge  you  the  wicked  Clj/temnestra  f—l, 
Oppose  the  good  Alcestis.-^If  you  tell  me 
Of  Phadray — I  remind  you  of  the  good^ 

— Stay,  let  me  see — the  good ^Alas !  how  soon 

My  memory  foils  me  there ;  while,  of  the  bad^ 
Examples  in  abundance  still  occur.  -  -  - 

See  Athen.  p.  559,  or  the  Excerpta  ta 
Trag.  &c.  of  Grodus^  p.  657. 

KOTE   110. 

P.  144.   Resemblance  -  -  -  a  differIsnt 

THING,  &C. 

The  words,  int^  clfnrAi,  are  embarrassing ;  for 
the  difference  here  spoken  of  had  not  been  men- 
tioned before,  as  the  expression,  in  its  most  ob- 
vious sense,  implies.  The  only  meaning  I  can 
find  is  this.  The  two  requisites,  the  aff«orro»  and 
the  o/xoioy,  propriety^  and  resemblance^  might  easily 
be  confounded ;  the  o/Aoioy  being  indeed  only  the 
A^fMTToir  in  another  point  ^of  view.  The  violence  and 
fierceness  of  Medea,  for  example,  which  form  her 
historical  or  traditiohal  character,  and,  therefor^ 
the  likeness  of  \he  Poet*s  picture,  may  be  said  to  be 
afftoTToyra,  proper  or  suitable^  with  respect  to  the 
individual,  though  aTftwn  xai  /^m  igiAorrpyrcL^  im* 
proper  and  unsuitabkj  to  the  general  character  of 
the  sex.^ — ^And  thus  Piccolomini : — "  la  terza  con- 
**  ditione  che  assegna  Aristotele  k  i  costumi,  la 
^  qual  consbte  in  esser  simile,  non  difierisce  della 

^^  seconda. 
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'^  seconda»  posta  nell*  esser  conveneooUy  in  altro; 
*^  se  non  che  la  conditione  del  convenevole  ri- 
^*  guarda  Vumversak;  com'  i  dire,  che  qud 
^^  costume  convenga  ad  un  piincipe,  quello  ad  uq 
^^  suddito,  quello  k  luomo,  &c. — senza  eodsiderar 
'^  questa  particolar  persona,  6  quella :  e  la  con- 
**  ditione  del  simile  riguarda  il  partieolare;  come 
*<  k  dire,  qual  costume  convenga  di  porre  in  uno 
'^  che  habbia  da  rappresentar'  Achille ;  qual  in 
**  quello  che  habbia  da  representare  Oreste^'  &c. 
(p.  229.) 

Indeed,  Aristode  would  hardly  have  thought  of 
admonishing  the  reader  not  to  confound  the  two 
things,  had  he  not  seen  that  they  were  liable  to  be 
confounded.  He  would  not  have  remarked,  that 
they  were  different y  had  they  been  perfectly,  and 
obviously,  distinct.  I  think  then,  that  the  words, 
cJff^wif  flpuT**,  must  refer  only  to  the  o^/uborroy,  and 
the  meaning  must  be,  that,  to  make  the  manners 
UkCy  is  a  different  thing  not  only  from  making  them 
goodj  but  even  from  making  them  proper ^  in  such 
a  way  as  had  been  said — in  that  sense,  in  which 
the  word  igfAorrorrM  had  just  been  used,  and  ex- 
plained by  his  instance.  But  if  we  understand 
the  passage  thus,  there  should  be  no  stop  after 

.     But, 

*  By  Piccolomini*s  version,  (for  he  says  notliing  about 
this  difficulty  in  his    commentary,)  it  appears  that  ho 

understood 
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But,  why  does  Aristotie  mention  at  all^  a  dif- 
ference so  very  obvious  as  that  between  restmr 
hlancCy  and  goodness^  of  manners? — These  two 
requisites  could  not  easily  be  confounded,  any 
.more  than  likeness  and  ie^z^/j^  in  a  portrait  There 
was  more  danger  of  a  reader  s  thinking  the  o/4oio» 
too  different  from  the  yji^mvy  and,  as  a  general 
precept,  incompatible  with  it.  And'  so  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  apprehended  himself,  by  what  he 
presently  after  says  ^  about  the  p*fAii<rif  ^tXrmmy 
and  his  rule,  that  the  Poet,  in  imitation  of  the 
painter,  should  exhibit  his  characters  as  much 
better  than  they  were,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  likeness. 

NOTE    111* 

P.  144.  Though  the  model  op  the  Poet's 

IMITATIOk  be  some  PERSON  OF  UNUNIFORU 
MANNERS,  STILL  THAT  PERSON  MUST  BE  RE- 
PRESENTED  AS    UNIFORMLY    UNUNIFORM. 

TlTOt^TOIr    ^f,    TO  OfAOtXoW*    KOt¥    yotf  AW/ACCX^  Tig  97, 

i  rn¥  (AifAn^iy  ira^ixjup  xai  roinrev  ^i&*  uiroritfif,  ifAwg 

^fAotXtog  amiAmXo9  tu  cimc. "  which  last  words,'* 

^s  an  eminent  writer,  '^  having  been  not  at  all 

"  understood, 

understood  the  passage  as  I  do :  '^  —  essendo  cos!  fatta 
^'  conditione  diversa  dair  esser*  i  cosnimi  formati  buoni^ 
.**  e  ancora  convertevoli  nel  modo  che  gia  si  i  detto^ 

*  At  the  end  of  this  Sect,  of  the  transladonj  and  of 
cap.  XV.  of  the  originaU 
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<'  understood,  have  kept  hb  interpreters  from 
^'  seeing  the  true  sense  and  scope  of  the  precept 
^'  For  they  have  been  explained  of  such  characters 
^'  as  that  of  TigdUus  in  Horace;  which,  how- 
<<  ever  proper  fw  satyr,  or  for  fSurcical  Comedy, 
^'  are  of  too  fantastic  and  whimsical  a  nature  to 
'^  be  admitted  bto  Tragedy ;  of  which  Aristotle 
^^  must  there  be  chiefly  understood  to  speak,  and 
*'  to  which  Horace,  in  this  place,  alone  confines 
"  himself.  Tis  true,  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
*^  that  ^  though  a  whimiical  ov  fantastic  character 
*^  be  improper  for  Tragedy,  an  irresolute  one  is 
*'  not  Nothing  is  finer  than  a  stru^e  between 
^*  different  passions;  and  it  is  perfectly  natural, 
*'  that  in  such  a  circumstance,  each  should  prevail 
^  by  turns/ — But  then  there  is  the  widest  differ- 
^^  ence  between  the  two  cases.  Tigelltus,  with 
'^  all  his  fentastic  irresolution,  is  as  uniform  a 
**  character,  as  that  of  Afitio.  If  the  expression 
^'  may  be  allowed,  its  very  inconsistency  is  of  the 
^  essence  of  its  uniformity.  On  the  other  hand, 
'^  Electra,  torn  with  sundry  conflicting  passions, 
*'  is  most  apparency,  and  in  the  properest  notbn 
^'  of  the  word,  unumform.  One  of  the  strongest 
^'  touches  in  her  character  is  that  of  a  high,  heroic 
'^  spirit,  sensible  to  her  own,  and  her  fieunily's 
*•  injuries,  and  determined,  at  any  rate,  to  revenge 
'*  them.  Yet  no  sooner  is  this  revenge  perpe* 
'^  trated,  than  she  softens,  relents,  and  pities. 
[^  Here  is  a  manifest  ununiformity,  which  can,  in 
5  '*  na 
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^^  no  proper  sense  of  the  expresdon,  lay  claim  to 
"  the  critic's  o/*«Xpi^  but  may  be  so  managed,  by 
*^  the  Poet's  skill,  as  to  become  consistent  with 
^*  the  basis  or  foundation  of  her  character,  that 
^^  is,  to  be  ifAaXuf  ap(a[AaXo9.  And  that  this,  in 
*^  fact,  was  the  meaning  of  the  critic,  is  plain 
**  from  the  similar  example  to  his  own  rule,  given 
**  in  the  case  of  Iphigenia:  which  he  specifies 
"  (how  justly,  will  be  considered  hereaAer)  as  an 
^*  instance  of  the  avMfucXs,  irregular,  or  ununi^ 
*^  form,  character,  ill-expressed,  or  made  incan* 
^^  mtent.  So  that  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
**  precept  is,  '  Let  the  manners  be  uniform ;  or, 
^'  if  ununiform>  yet  consistently  so,  or  uniformly 
^^  ununtform:'  exactly  copied,  according  to  the 
**  i^eading  here  given,  by  Horace.  Whereas  in  the 
^'  other  way,  it  stands,  thus :  '  Let  your  diaracters 
^  be  uniform,  or  undianged ;  or,  if  you  paint  an 
^'  ununiform  character  (sudi  as  Tigellius)  let  it  be 
^^  ununiform  all  the  way;  i.e.  such  an  irregular 
^^  character  to  the  end  of  the  play,  as  it  was  at 
^^  the  beginning ;  which  is^  in  effect,  to  say,  let  it 
*'  be  wfofiirrn:  which  apparently  destroys  the 
^^  latter  part  of  the  precept,  and  makes  it  an  un- 
^'  meaning  tautology  with  tlie  former  V* 

I  have  given  this  passage  entire,  tiiat  the  reader 
may  have  it  fully  in  his  power  to  judge,  for  him- 
self, whether  I  mistake  or  misrepresent  the  mean^ 
^ . wg 

*  Comment,  on  the  £p.  to  the  Pisos,  &c.  v^U  u 
f.  104,  &c. 
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ing  of  any  part  of  it.  I  ^uld  be  sony  to  be 
thought  capable  of  a  perfect  confidence  in  my  6wn 
opinion,  however  carefully  and  deliberately  formed, 
when  it  is  opposed  by  that  of  such  a  writer.  But, 
after  having  repeatedly  considered  this  comment, 
as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  considered,  with  all 
the  attention  in  my  power,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  and  tiiat  the  com- 
mon interpretation  still  appears  to  me  to  stand  its 
ground. — My  reasons  are  these :  ' 

1.  I  cannot  think,  that  ^cA  change,  irresolution, 
and  temporary  bconsistence  as  arises  from  "  con- 
y  fticting  passionsy''  comes  under  the  meaning  of 
Aristotie's  11901  •k«(iA«Xd>. — ^H0®»,  is  the  pro- 
vailing  disposition^  the  habitual  ir^ oai; cnc,  or  settled 
character.  "  Electra,"  it  is  said,  "  torn  with 
^^  sundry  conflicting  passions^  is  most  apparently, 
**  and  in  tiie  properest  sense  of  the  word,  unum- 
^^  form.^'  Not  so,  I  think,  in  Aristotle's  sense  of 
•  the  word  Mf^AoX^,  as  expressly  applied  by  him 
here  to  ij*u,  or  manners.  The  irregularities  of 
conduct^  or  of  sentiment  and  speech,  arising  from 
passiony  seem  to  be  a  distinct  thing  from  such  as 
imply  a  change  of  the  fixed,  prevailing  iift©*,  or 
characteristic  manners  of  the  person^  When  such 
passionate  ununiformity  as  that  above  described 
•in  Electra,  is  so  managed  by  the  Poet's  skill,  "  as 
"  to  become  consistent  with  the  basis  or  founda-^ 
"  tionofher  character j'  that  character  is  not^ 
,then,  I  think;  as  the  ingenious  critic  considers  it 

to 
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to  be^  o/*ax»(  ivvfAoXoy^  i.  e.  (as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  note,  p.  127.)  "  an 
**  ununiforni  character  justly  sustained,  or,  uni- 
**  formly  ununiform  :**  it  is  not,  it  I  understand 
Aristotle  rightly,  imf».aXo¥  at  ally  in  his  sense ;  for 
he  speaks  only  of  anomalous  manners ;  and  ano- 
malous manner Sy  plainly,  cannot  be  made  **  con- 
'^  sistent  with  the  ba^s  or  foundatidh  of  a  cha- 
**  racter,**  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  that  very 
anomaly  itself  constitutes  the  character.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  Aristotle's  meaning :  for  he  is 
speaking  of  that  anomaly,  in  which  different  cha-- 
ractersy  not,  in  which  "  different  passions^  prevail 
by  turns.'' 

2.  The  very  expression, — k»v  ya(  ANXIMAAOZ 
TIX  p  0  rfi¥  fAifAfifr^p  ira^tx^Py  ***  TOIOTTON  HOOS 
JiroriOcK,  seems  plainly  to  indicate  an  ununiform 
character,  such  as  he  explains  by  the  o/AaXwc 
avufAuXop  that  follows. — ovtt^AX^  TI2 — an  ano- 
malous  person:  i.e.  a  person  of  inconsistent 
manners,  or  character.  This  expression  seems 
hardly  applicable,  without  violence,  to  such  casual 
and  merely  apparent  inconsistence,  as  arises  from 
conflicting  passions,  and  is  reconcilable  with  ^^  the 
^'  basis  or  foundation  of  a  character." 

3.  "  The  genuine  sense  of  the  precept,**  we 
are  told,  "  is.  Let  the  manners  be  uniform ;  or,  if 
"  ununiform,  yet  ^consistently  so,  or  uniformly 
"  ununiform.''  But,  consistently,  and  uniformly, 
seem  to  present  different  ideas.    Aristotle  s  word, 

VOL.  II.  L  «f*fltXfi#f, 
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ilAokmy  presents  only  the  Utter  of  titese: — uni- 
formly— that  is,  more  literally,  efuatty  *,  evenb/f 
Sec*  it  does  not,  I  think,  answer  at  all  to  amsu- 
teatfy,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  evidently 
applied,  in  this  explanation^  to  what  is  not  in- 
congruous — not  unaccountable^  8cc\  Had  ^bk, 
therefore,  beea  Aristotle's  meaning,  he  would, 
probably,  Imve  used,  either  uKrr^j  or  iif^m^  or 
some  <Aher  such  word  appropriated  to  that  inean- 
iog ;  not  V«A^,  which  is  never,  as  &r  as  I  know, 
used  in  the  sense  of  consistently. 

4.  But  it  b  objected,  that  if  we  take  ^«Xik 
dmfkm?i9¥  to  mean  '^  uniform  all  the  zoay,  i.e.  such 
**  an  irregular  character  to  the  end  of  the  play, 
^*  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,"  this,  "  is,  in  effect 
^'  to  say,  let  it  be  uniform;  which  apparently 
^^  destroys  the  latter  part  of  tl^  precq>t,  and 
*^  makes  it  an  unmeamog  tautology  with  the 
"  former.'*  —  The  first  part  of  the  precept,  I 
think,  is,  Let  the  manners  be  uniform ;  or,  as  we 
aay,  qfapkce.  Now  to  this  an  objector  might 
say,— 

♦  In  Horace's  character  of  Tigellius^  KbX  sat.  3.  "Nil 
>'  iEquALE,'*  is,  «3b  'OMAAON.  And  so,  "  Vbdt  in- 
*«  JEquALis*'^ — iaK0fieOi&-f  in  xoT,  7.  tii.  ii.  of  Prucus, 
anodier  character  of  the  same  stamp*  **  Vertui^nis, 
**  fiotfUdi  smit^  9UUtfs  imqidsy  v.  14. 

^  Thus,  in  the  next  note — ^**  All  these  considerations 
^*  put  togedier,  Electra  might  assist  at  the  assassination 
"  of  her  mother,  consistently  with  the  strongest  feelings 
"**  of  piety  and  affection."  Notes  on  die  Ep.  to  the 
<Ptsos,p.  112. 
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say, — "  This  cannot  be  an  indispensable  rule; 
**  uniformttf  cannot  be  essentially  requisite  to  the 
^*  manners :  for,  what,  if  the  Poet  should  take 
*•  for  the  subject  of  his  imitation  a  person  whose 
**  manners  are  not  uniform?'* — ^The  answer,  or 
**  second  part  of  the  precept, '*,  is, — "  then,  that 
•*  want  of  uniformity  must  be  such  as  constitutes 
"  the  Tcry  character  itself;  for  this  falls  within 
^'  the  rule;  the  '  very  inconsistency'  of  the  cha- 
*'  racter  (to  use  the  ingenious  critic*s  own  words,) 
"  being,  in  this  case,  *  of  the  essence  of  its  uni- 
"  formity/"  I  confess  I  do  not  here  perceive  any 
thing  that  can  properly  be  called  tautology ;  for 
though  the  philosopher  says,  indeed,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  precept  no  more  tlian  he  meant  to  say 
in  the  Jirst ;  yet  he  plainly  apprehended  it  was 
more  than  be  might  be  understood  to  say,  and 
therefore  he  subjoined  this  necessary  explanation. 
What  he  says  is,  in  short,  only  this — "  I^t  the 
"  manners  be  uniform :  an  ununiform  chardcter 
"  is  no  exception  to  this  rule*.*' 

The 

^  Le  Bossu  olMenres,  very  wdl,  in  explaining  this  rule, 
that  wheaever  the  Poet  admits  dus  inequality  of  manners, 
'*  il  dent  bien  fiiire  remarquer  aux  auditeurs,  que  cette 
**  inegalite  est  un  caractere  fu*il  donne  expres  ^  un  person* 
'*  nage.*^  Livre  iv.  cA.  7.  The  following  comparison  is 
no  unhappy  illastration  of  Aristotle's  precept.  ^*  II  arrive 
^*  quelquefois  qu'une  meme  persomie  est  egale  it  inegak 
^  (fit^ao^  cemmtK®-)  en  m&ne  terns.  Parceque  le  carac* 
^  tere,  qui  dans  U  plus-part  des  hommcs  ressemble  au 

^'  soVeil, 
1L2 
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Tl)e  TigeUius  of  Horace  offered  himself  natu« 
\  nilly  enough,  upon  tliis  occasion,  to  the  com- 
>iientators,  as  an  illustration.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, suppose  Aristotle  to  have  thought  of  so  very 
fantastic  and  comic  a  species  of  incoherence. 
Mutability  and  caprice  are  sometimes  found  in 
higher  characters,  where  they  are  less  iudicrobs 
in  their  appearance,  and,  sometimes,  very  serious 
in  their  effects.  And  thou^,  perhaps,  any  character 
of  the  kind  may  have  too  much  of  a  comic  cast 
to  accord  with  our  ideas  of  Tragic  dignity,  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  would  have 
found  the  same  difficulty  of  admittance  upon  the 
Greek  stage,  where  the  Tragic  muie  did,  not 
unfrequently^  condescend  to  be  seen,  *^  Aax^uorv 

I  shall  only  add  to  this  note  the  foilovring  pas- 
sage from  the  commentary  of  Victorius,  which 
appears  to  me  to  explain  well,  in  few  words,  the 
meaning,  and  the  spirit,  of  Aristotle's  precept 

^\  Studens  ostendere  quantopere  hoc  prseceptuoi 

"  custodiendum  sit,   affirmat,  si  quis  fortfe 

^^  varius  dissimilisque  sibi  inductus^e;7ie/sit,  eum, 
''  taiem  in  omni  facto  totius  iabulae  servandum 
"  esse,  ut  ajuabilitas  i  Poetd  custodiatur  in 
"  naiurd  Hid  inaquabiU  ostendendd:  quod  noij 
'^  fieret,  si  aliquis  levis,  nee  iu  eodum  proposito 

"  permanenSi 

•*  solcil,  done  Tcgaliie  consiste  a  paroin-c  tojours  le  memc, 
*'  en  d'autres  resscmblc  a  la.  lune,  dent  I'egalit^  n*cst  <ju'a 
^  changer  quatrc  fois  de  faces  ca  un  mois." — ^/^,  p.450. 
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"  permanens,  inductus,  pauI6  posted  firmus  et 
**  obstinati  animi  fingeretur.  Si  morum  igitur 
"  irKEqualitas  naturaeque  inconstantia  constanter 
**  servanda  est,  quanta  magis  natura  indolesque 
"  stabilise  par  sibi  ac  jugis  ad  crtremum  servari 
''  debar 

NOT£    113. 

P.  144.   We  have  an  example  of  man- 
ners UNNECESSARILY  BAD,  IN  THE  CHARACTER 

OF  Menelaus,  &C. 

,  Mr.  Potter,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  translation 
of  the  Ore^/€^,  says  of  this  passage,  that  it  "  may 
^'  be  considered  as  a  mysterious  oracular  sentence, 
"  which  wants  an  expounder."  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  think  the  commentators  would  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves,  if  no  sentence  of  this 
mangled  work  wanted  an  expositor  more  than  this. 
Whether  we  read  «vayxaMo»,  or  wtay%x\M\ — att 
unnecessary  example  of  bad  manners,  or  an  exam- 
ple of  unnecessary  badness  of  manners ;  the  sense 
seem^  evidently  the  same:  and  that  Aristotle 
could  not  mean,  what  the  excellent  translator  of 
iEschylus  and  Euripides  seems  to  think  he  might 
mean — to  **  excuse  the  Poet  upon  the  necessity" — 
sufficiently  appears  from  another  passage,  at  the 
end  of  the  25th  chapter,  [Transl.  Fart  IV. 
Sect.  7.]  where  this  character  is  again  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  vitioua  manners,  excused  by  no 

L  3  neces- 
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necessity/ — /^m  dpAyKti  io-uf. — Mr.  Potter  com-* 
plains  of  "  the  little  light  which  the  passa^ 
"  derives  from  the  connexion :"  I  think  without 
reason.  For  as  the  other  examples  given  are 
examples  of  the  violation  of  his  other  precepts, 
relative  to  propriety y  and  uniformity ^  of  manners^ 
the  connection  plainly  indicates  this  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  similar  violation  of  his  first  rule — 
that  the  manners  should  be  good.  So  far,  then, 
seems  to  be  clear.  In  what  particular  view  Aris- 
totle thought  the  badness  of  the  character  not 
necessary^  may  be,  indeed,  less  clear.  I  should 
suppose  him  to  mean,  that  the  historical,  or  tra- 
ditional, chamcter  of  Menelaus,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  the  o/*oi«»,  by  no  means  obliged  Euripidfts 
to  paint  him  in  such  colours.  With  respect  to 
the  plea,  that  it  was  necessary,  because  ^'  the 
*^  drama  coufd  not,**  otheraise^  ^  have  been 
"  worked  up  to  this  terrible  height  of  Tragic 
"  distress,"  Aristotle's  answer  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  similar  to  that  which  he  makes  upon 
another  occasion: — i.e.  the  Poet  should  not, 
originally,  have  so  constructed  his  plan,  as  to 
bring  upon  himself  the  necessity  of  committing  ^ 
so  great  a  fault: — t^  «Vx^^  V^f  *  '**  rvrir^^Owt 
xwiii^.  [sc.  juw9«f].  cap,  xxiv. 
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NOTB    113. 

P-  144-5-     Of   ununifor>i  manners,    in. 

THE   IpUIGENIA    AT   AULIS,    &C. 

*^  Mow  does  this  appear,  independently  of  the 
'^  name  of  this  great  critic?  Ipbigeiiia  is  drawn 
**  indeed  at  first,  fearful  and  suppliant:  and 
"  surely  with  tlie  greatest  obserrance  of  nature. 
*^  The  account  of  her  destination  to  the  altar  was 
'^  sudden^  and  without  the  least  preparation :  and, 
"  as  Lucretius  well  observes,  in  commenting  her 

"   case,    NUBENDI     TEMPORE     IN      IP80;     whctt 

*^  her  thoughts  were  all  employed,  and,  according 
^^  to  the  simplicity  of  those  times,  confessed  to 
**  be  so,  on  her  promised  nuptials.  The  cause 
"  of  such  destination  too,  as  appeared  at  first, 
"  was  the  private  family  interest  of  Menelaus. 
"  All  this  justifies,  or  rather  demands,  the 
**  strongest  expression  of  female  fear  and  weak- 
"  ness.  But  she  afterwards  recants*  and  volun-* 
"  tarily  devotes  herself  to  the  altar.  Aim!  this, 
**  with  the  same  strict  attention  to  probability. 
"  She  had  now  informed  herself  of  tlie  impor- 
"  tance  o£  the  case.  Her  devotement  was  the 
'^  demand  of  Apollo,  and  tiie  joint  petition  of  all 
**  Greece.  The  gloiy  of  her  country,  the  dignity 
"  and  interest  of  her  family,  the  life  of  tlie  gpne-* 
^'  nerpus  Achilles,  and  her  own  future  fiune,  were, 
''  all;  nearly  concerned  in  it  All  this  considered, 
L  4  *^  together 
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^^  together  with  the  high,  heroic  sentiments   of 

*^  those  times,  and  the  superior  merit,  as  was  be- 

"  lieved,   of  voluntary  devotement,   Iphigenias 

"  character  must  liave  been  very  mifit  for  the 

"  distress  of  a  whole  Tragedy  to  turn  upon,  if  she 

^^  had  not,  in  the  end,  discovered  the  readiest  sub^ 

^^  mission  to  her  appointment     But,    to  shew 

**  witii  what  wonderful  propriety  the  Poet  knew 

"  to  sustain  his  characters,  we  find  her,  after  all, 

*^  and  notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  the  change, 

*^  in  a  strong  and  passionate  apostrophe  to  her 

"  native   Mycenae,  confessing  some   involuntary 

^'  apprehensions  and  regrets,  the  remains  of  that 

^^  instinctive  abhorrence  of  death,    which    had 

"  before  so  strongly  possessed  her. 

Once  the  bright  star  of  Greece 

But  I  submit  to  die. 

"  This,  I  take  to  be  not  only  a  full  vindication  of 
"  the  consistency  of  Ipbigenia's  character,  but  as 
"  delicate  a  stroke  of  nature  as  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
"  found  in  any  writer."  {Cmnmentary  on  the  Ep. 
to  the  PisoSy  8cc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13,  &c.]    . 

If  all  I  knew  of  the  Tragedy  in  question  was 
from  this  ingenious  defence,  I  should  certainly 
acquit  Euripides.  I  cannot  acquit  him,  or  can 
only  partially  acquit  him,  when  I  read  the  Tragedy 
itself.    The  fact  perhaps  is,  that  the  question, 

whether 
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>vhether  the  critic's  censure  be  just  or  not,  cannot 
possibly  be  decided  by  any  general  statement  of 
the  case.    That  Iphigenia,^  so  circumstanced  as 
she  is  here,  and  very  justly,  described  to  be,  might 
at  first  be  timid  and  suppliant^  and,  at  last,  meet 
death  wi&  resolution,  and  this,  without  any  incon- 
sistence, or  duplicity  of  character,  will  hardly  be 
disputed.     But  the  question  is,  whether  Euripides 
has  actually  so  drawn  this  timidity,  and  this  reso- 
lution, as  to  preserve  the  unity  of  character.    To 
determine  this  £edrly,  we  must,  at  last,  have  re- 
course to  the  detail  of  the  Poet's  execution,  and 
the  actual  impression  which,  on  the  whole,  it  leaves 
upon  the  reader^s  mind.     All  depends  here  upon 
degree  and  manner.    A  single  nuance  in  the  co- 
louring, a  slight  depression  or  elevation  of  tone, 
in  the  suppliant,  or  the  heroine,  may  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  impression  this  way,  or  that. 
What  this  impression  was  upon  Aristotle's  mind, 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  has  marked  very  pre- 
cisely  and  clearly   by  the  expression,    'OTAEN 
EOIKEN 'H 'IKETETOT2A  THi  T2TEPH*:— " //le 
"  supplicating  Iphigenia  is  nothing  like  the 
*^  Iphigenia  of  the  conclusion^    The  expression, 
I  think,  does  not  imply,  that  he  thought  the  mere 
circumstance  of  her  supplicating  at  firbt  for  life, 
and  recanting  afterwards,  was,  of  itself,  necessa- 
rily inconsistent,  but,  that  the  footer  in  which 
she  supplicated  was  such,  as  to  make  her,  in  that 
part,  appear  to  be  a  different  character^  another 

person^ 
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person^  from  i¥bat  she  appean  to  be  when  she 

recaotsk 

My  own  opinion  I  confess  to  be,  that  though 
the  considerations  suggested  in  thb  ingenious  de- 
fiance of  Euripides  may  prove  the  censure  of 
Aristotle  to  be  too  strongly^  or,  at  least,  too  gene^ 
raifyj  expressed,  yet  they  do  not  prove  it  to  be 
without  foundation.  I  say,  too  generality  because 
perhaps  there  is  but  one  passage  in  Uie  speech  of 
the  suppliant  Iphigenia,  to  which  the  OTi^BN 
ioiufy  is  &irly  applicable,  in  its  full  forte.  H^ 
spe^h,  £i  fm  r^  Offidify  &c.  v.  1211,  which,  on 
the  whole>  is  highly  pathetic,  ends  with  these  un* 
happy  lines :  ' 

-     •     -      -     fia^nrm  J'  i^  Bvjffrm 

e»i«a^*  KAKnS  ZHN  KPEISSON  H  OA- 
NEIN  KAAXIS'.  v.  1449.— 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine,  whether  any 
intervening  circumstances^  that  can  be  imagined, 
will  make  it  at  all  conceivable,  that  the  same  Ipbi- 
gema,  should,  in  the  short  space  of  time  taken  up 
by  the  recital  of  at  most,  only  35  lines  ofdialogue^ 

experience 

•  This  is  softened  in  Mr.  Potter's  version : 

-----'*  of  his  senses  i$  he  reft, 
^'  Who  hath  a  wish  to  die ;  for  life,  though  ill, 
'<  Excels  whate'or  there  is  of  good  in  dea|h. 

V.  1365. 

*  The  reader  of  Euripides  will  observe,  that  Iphigenia 
continues  ttie  same  strain  of  consternation  and  lamentadon 
after  the  speech  of  her  father  in.  reply  to  her  supplication; 

(V.  nsi 
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experience  such  a  total  change  of  sentiments^  as 
to  express  the  most  heroic  resolution,  and  the  ul-^ 
most  sensibility  to  the  g^ory  of  dying  for  her 
country ;  as  to  say, — 

-     -     -     -     iiii^  (Tu/JM  T  vfjL$p  '£XXa(£» 

Am  fMx^^,  tuu   ifwit^  iroip  kcu  y^^h   ^cu 
So^  i/ioi.  ».  I397«. 

It  seems  prbbabk)  that  Aristotle  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  particular  lines  I  have  quoted ;  and  bad 
he  any  way  pdnted  his  ceuure  to  that  passage — 
had  he  said,  Htw  touup  i  YXTTAS  Utrivsn^  &c. 
quoting,  or  referring  to,  the  verses^  I  think  there 
could  have  been  no  objection  to  the  justice  of  his 
criticism. 

Gravioa,  who  has^  also  defended  Euripides  in 
his  book  ZMla  TrageiSoj  lays  great  stress  upon  a 
^circumstance,  which  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  of 
considerable  moment  in  the  Poet  s'  justification ; 
I  mean,  the  effect  of  necessity  m  producing  counige 

and 

III       I       ■  I  ■  ■   I         I  ■ 

(v.  1255,  8cc.)  and  even  at  v.  1317,  she  says  she  dies, 
"  impiofisfy  murdertdby  an  impious  father  ;*' 

From  the  end  of  diis  monostrophic  lamentation  to  her 
heroic  speech  v.  1638,  there  are,  I  think,  but  35  lines. 

I   >         I*    ■  I  ■  ■      '  III   ■    I         >    H     W    I 

*  -    -^    -     -    *^  For  Greece  I  give  my  life. 
**  Shy  me,  demolish  Troy :  for  these  sbdl  be 
**  Long  time  my  monuments,  my  children  these, 
^'  My  nuptiak,  and  my  glory."  -  -  * 

Potter's  EuTjp.  v.  1549. 
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and  resolution.  **  Non  6  maraviglia,  se  Ifigenia, 
*^  quantunque  [>er  naturalezza  del  sesso,  timida, 
'*  ed  amorosa  della  vita,  sinchi  la  poteoa  sperare ; 
'*  poi  resa  forte  dalla  nccessitd^  madre  spesso 
**  anche  delle  virtii  morali,  come  anima  gene- 
^  rosamente  educata,  disprezza  la  morte,  e  cangia 
"  Tamor  della  vita  in  compiacenza  di  gloria.  II 
^  che  alia  giornata  anche  osserviamo  in  persone 
^'  di  nascita  e  d'animo  vile,  cbe  condotte  alia 
"  morte,  arditamente  I'abbracciano,  quantunqoe 
"  al  primo  awiso  costemate  riofanessero ;  perchi 
'^  ridea  della  necessity  nan  avea  usata  ancor  la 
*^  suaforza!'  [Sect.  19.] 

This  seems  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  its  agreement  with  what  we  find  in  the 
Tragedy  itself.  For  the  change  in  the  sentiments 
and  language  of  Iphigenia  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
produced  before  the  scene  in  Trochaics  between 
Clytaemnestra  and  Achilles ;  the  very  scene  m 
which  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  is 
first  made  clearly  apparent  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  resolution  of  Iphigenia  is  visible  also  in 
her  speech : 

-  -  -  T«  J*  A ATNA©'  iiuw  Kcc^Ti^uv  i  oaiim. 

AXXot  xcLi  (Ti  nff  o^cfjf  x^'fy  f^V  ^'^iSXiyfly^  Tfa^j 
KAI  HAEON  nPASaMEN  OTAEN.  •  -  - 

AXX*  AMHXANON* — IfJwp   ccafix   r    »py 
EXXaJi,  &c.  V.  1372. 

The 
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The  learned  Mr.  Markland,  in  his  excellent 
edition  of  the  two  Iphigenias,  defends  Euripides 
upon  very  different  ground.  He  admits  the  in- 
consistence, not  only  in  the  character  of  Iphigenia, 
but  in  all  tlie  characters  of  the  play,  except  Cly- 
tasmnestra^  and  even  in  the  chorus.  But  iJl  this 
he  supposes  to  have  l>een  intended  by  the  P,oety 
as  a  moral  lesson — a  striking  picture  of  the  **  levity 
*^  and  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind.'*  And  he 
wonders,  which  I  cannot  say  I  do,  that  this  should 
have  escaped  the  dyx^^^  ^^  Aristotle  '•  ' 

NOTE  114. 
P.  145-6.   Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 

DEVELOPMENT  ALSO,  &C.  -  -  - 

Heinsius  pronounces  this  whole  passage,  to  tlie 
words,  fy  r^  Oi^.  r«  2o^. — inclusively,  to  be  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  proper  place  *•  Aad  I  should  be 
of  his  opinion,  if  such  digressive  and  parenthetical 
insertions  were  not  very  usual  with  Aristotle.  1  he 
expression,  however,  should  be  observed  : — f»vs(0¥ 
ip  in  KAI  ra^  Auc-iic,  &c.  that  "  the  develop- 
ment also/"  &C.  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  other  incidents 
of  the  fable,  just  mentioned.  Most  of  the  versions 
neglect  the  word  x«i,  which  is  important,  and 
greatly  helps  the  connection.  This  digression, 
however,  though  not  unrelated,  is  but  slightly  and 
obliquely  related,  to  his  present  subject ;  and  seems 

introduced 

**  P.  190.     Note  on  v.  1375. 
*  Dc.  Trag.  cap.  xii. 
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introduced  rather  ««^  ftti^ai^c,  and  in  violation  of 
his  own  rule — rzro  fAira  T»T«  II  ctw»yx(ti99  n  tln^*. 
It  interrupts  Ae  connection,  and  obscures  the 
purport,  of  the  chapter ;  and  though  we  allow  it 
to  be  where  the  author  placed  it,  we  may  fairiy 
question,  whether  he  has  placed  it  where  it 
^houU  be. 

KOTE  115. 

« 

P.  146.    Machinert. 

Atto  /t*i^«yff(.^ — It  appears  from  Jul.  Poll,  lib.iv. 
cap.  19.  that  the  term,  fj^nx,»^,  was  not  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  machinery  of  the  play-house 
in  general^  but  was  appropriated  to  that  particular 
machine,,  in  which  Gods  and  Heroes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  air.  Mnxctya  Ir,  itm  lHK»vri  %ai 
iif »«(  r«c  h  cU(u — ^I  hope  it  was  some^ng  better 
than  the  Mn^jsm  of  the  Frendx  opera,  so  pleasantly 
described  by  Rousseau : — 

"  Les  chars  des  Dieux  et  dcs  Dresses  scmt 
•*  compois^  de  quatre  solives  encadr^es  et  sus- 
^  pendues  k  une  grosse  corde  en  forme  d'escarpo- 
"  lette ;  entre  ces  solives  est  une  pknche  en 
"  ^travers,  sur  laquelle  le  Dieu  s*asseye,  et  sur  le 
"  devant  pend  un  morceau  de  grosse  toile  bar- 
*^  bouill^,  qui  sert  de  nuage  k  ce  magnifique  char.* 
*^  On  volt  vers  le  bas  de  la  machine  rillumination 
**  de  deux  ou  trois  chandelles  puantes  et  mal 
"  mouch^es,  qui,  tandis  que  le  personnage  se 
"  d^nene  et  crie  en  braiiknt  dans  son  escar- 
4  **  polette, 
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*'  polette,  renfument  tout  k  son  luse.    Encen^ 
"  digne  de  la  divinity  */' 

The  account  of  the  machinery  of  a  Greek 
Tbeatie,  in  the  chapter  of  Jul.  Pollux  above  re- 
ferred to,  13  curious^  and  amusii^  as  &r  as  it  i^ 

NOTE  116. 

P.  146.  Or  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
IN  the  Iliad. 

MLm  bf  THi  lAIAAI  r»  in^i  to»  M^grAjrv.  It  has 
been  disputed,  whether  Aristotle  here  speaks  o£ 
Ihe  Iliad  <^  Homeri  or  of  some  Tragedy  called 
The  Iliad.  See  Dacier  s  note. — But,  if  we  suppose 
the  text  to  be  right  here,  I  see  not  how  we  can 
reasonably  reject  the  first  of  these  interpretations. 
'H  IAIA2,  as  Beni  has  well  observed,  can  only  be, 
TUB  Iliad,-^i.  e.  Homeri  Iliad.  Dacier  supposes 
the  Tragedy  to  have  been  called,  *'  The  Iliad^  or^ 
"  The  return  of  the  Greeks  f  and  to  be  that 
mentioned  by  Longinus,  Sect  15,  and  attributed 
10  Sophocles.  But,  even  supposing  a  Tragedy  to 
be  meant,  it  seems  very  clear  from  Aristotle  s 
^xpressioQ,  that  the  title  must  ha\*e  been,  *H  Ixiocc, 
only;  for  he  says,  EN  ry  tkicJi  TA  IIEPI  toi^ 
av^km — s.e.  ''  the  circumstances,  or  incidents, 
"  relative  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks^  in  [the 
*\  Tragedy  ef]  The  Iliad'' —  So,  cap.  xxiv.— w  tj 
O/vflviift— TA  w$fk  m^  4x0irMf. — Indeed,  The  Iliad^ 

taken 
\  NoDvelle  EloisCi  Part  11.  Z«/.xxiu. 
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taken  alone,  seems  an  improbable  title  for  a  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  Dacier's  junction  is  still  more  inapro- 
bable.  He  might  as  well  have  imagined  a  Tragedy 
with  this  title— H  O  Juenrna,  'H,  'H  EKefi2ir.-r-As  to 
the  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  mentioned  by  Longinus^ 
it  seems  clearly  to  have  been  his  Polyxena  *. 

Supposing,  then,  the  text  not  to  be  defective, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  avoid  understanding  Aristotle 
to  speak  of  the  machinery ^  (to  use  the  word  in  his 
general  sense,)  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Miierva  descends  to  prevent  the  return  erf" 
the  Greeks  ^  It  is  true  indeed,  as  has  been 
objected,  that  an  instance  drawn  from  an  Epic 
Poem  is  not  what  one  would  expect  here,  where 
the  subject  is  Tragedy ;  and,  that  though  there  be, 
in  this  instance,  a  difficulty  solved — a  knot  cut — 
yet  this  Auo^k,  is  not,  properly,  Xvo^k  /tAvtn,  in  that 
%nse,  in  which  Aristotle  applies  the  term  ia 
cap.  xviii  ^.  to  the  ^final  denouement  of  a  Tragic 
fable. — We  must  therefore  suppose  him  to  have 
produced  this,  merely  as  an  obvious  and  w^ 
known  example  of  tfie  sort  of  supenDitural  inter- 
position, or  machinery,  that  would  be  improper  in 
the  AucK  of  a  Tragedy.  For,  that  he  intended  to 
censure  the  "  ministeria  Deorum,*'  so  necessary  to 
the  Epic  Poem,  and  so  frequent  in  the  great  noodd 
of  all  Epic  Poems,  cannot  be  imagined  without 
absurdity,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied, 
as  Dacier  seems  to  think,  in  this  interpretation. 

Such 

*  See  the  note  of  Ruhnkenius  in  Toup's  Loiiginus. 
*»  IL  B.  155,  &c.        f  Transl.  Part.  II,  Sect.  18. 
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Sucli  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  meanibg^ 
and  the  best  apology,  which  the  passage  will  bear, 
taking  for  granted  the  integrity  of  ti)e  original. 
But  of  thb,  I  confess^  I  doubt.  M.  Batteux 
translates — '*  la  petUe  Iliade."  But  if  we  admit 
that  sense,  as  Aristotle  certainly  would  not  have 
called  ihat  Poem  the  Iliad^  without  dbtinction, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  the  text  defective/  and 
the  word  MIKPAi  to  be  omitted  * ;  and  it  seems 
very  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  The  illus- 
tration, indeed,  will  still  be  drawn  from  an  Epic 
Poem ;  but  from  one  of  an  irregular  and  historic 
structure,  consisting  of  a  string  of  ill-united 
stories  *,«fU!d  which  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  sort  of  seed-plot,  or  nursery,  of  subjects  for 
the  use  of  the  Tragic  Poets :  so  that  in  referring 
to  it,  Aristotle  may  be  understood  to  refer  to  such 
Tragedies  as  were  founded  on  it ;  of  which  he 
enumerates  himself  no  fewer  than  eight,  and  one 
of  these  was  called  AflOIIAOTS ;  taken,  I  suppose, 
like  the  Polyxena  of  Sophocles  mentioned  by 
Long^nus,  from  that  part  of  the  Little  Iliad,  which 
related  the  detection  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Thraciaa 
Chersonese,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Achilles  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  See 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  v.  35,  &c.  and  104,  &c— • 

and 

'  —  T)iir  MIKPAN  lMa3a— and,  U  ms  M1KPA£  I^ioM^. 
cap.xxiii. 

*  See  Ariitode'i  account  of  it^  cap,  xxiii.  Traml* 
Part  III.  Secta« 

VOL,  II,  M 
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and  the  fine  description  of  the  sacrifice,  v.  5i9,&c. 
— In  Mr.  Potters  translation^  v.  36—1*02 — 501. 

NOTE  117. 

P.  147.     Or  OF  INDOLENT . 

Pa6u/*0» : —  indolent  —  nonchalant.  Hesychkn 
explains  Pi»6v/^,  — 'O  MH  nONHTIK02  ei?X 
EKAYT02.  It  is  improperly  reader€4  "  timidc^'' 
by  M.  BatteuiCy  and  "  nmnmeto  "  by  the  Italian 
translators^ 

NOTE    118. 

P.  147.  Should  draw  an  example  ap- 
proaching RATHER  TO  A  GOOD,  THAN  TO  A 
HARD  AND  FEROCIOUS,  CHARACTER. 

The  ori^nal  is — ^"Ovtw  k«i  top  Tfinrny^  fjkift,s^$¥9if 
xfti  ofyOiH^  XA4  }xivfA»Sy  Hai  r9tXX»  top  rote^VTa  ixf^^ 
iwi  ruu  n'Sttv,  iviuHna^  xoifii/  iro^faittyfia  i  cxXii{»- 
TDT^  in : .  i$9^  T©*  A;(iAAfi(  Ay«4wf  h«w  'Qpbq^^. — 
A  passage  that  has  much  perplexed  and  divided 
the  commentators.  Of  all  the  explanatioi^  which 
tliis  perplexity  has  produced,  that  ctf  Dacier  la 
the  most  improbable  and  ill  founded.  He  farces 
P«Ov/;a(^  into  the  sense  of,  emporUj  furkuSj  and 
makes  it  '*  encherir  sur  i^yiX^J*  Ewmntict,  be 
wrenches  from  the  obvious  and  proper  sense  in 
which  it  is  continually  used  by  Aristotle,  into  that 
of  probability.  And  the  result  of  this  violent 
operation  upon.the  passage,  is  the  following  strange 
5  version .- 
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version  : — "  II  faut  tout  de  mfeme,  qu'un  Poete 
<<  qui  veut  imiter  un  homme  colere  et  emporti,  ou 
"  quelqu  autre  caractere  semblable,  se  remette 
"  hien  plus  devant  les  yeux  cq  qua  la  coleix  doit 
*^  Jaire  vraisemblablemeni  (L  e.  ^vu ijuf^f)  que  ce 
"  ftieile  a  fait  (i.  e. ;  if  tf-jcXnf ptut^  !)  et  c'est 
"  ainsii"  &c* .  I  may  venture  to  leave  all  tbb  to 
the  Icaroed  reader's  rejection,  without  any  farther 
commcot  I  shall  only  just  observe,  that  the  ex- 
pression, KAI  Of y;  KAI  /«9.  evidently  marks  dif* 
ferent characters;  not,  as Daciermafcesity different 
^clegrees  only  of  the  mme  character* 

Heinsius  first  wgg^ted,  that  the  phrase  Wikk^ 
TLnai  11  o^DfoTHTO*,  was  eltiptical,  and  pa^^•v  to  be 
understood.  But  in  spite  of  the  ^^  Attica  venustas^'' 
I  am  much  loore  inclimtd  to  suspect  an  omimon 
of  the  word.  Amtod^-would  hardly  have  used  a 
mode  of  expressaon  so  unavoidably  ambiguous — 
or  rather,  that  wouldt  almost  unavoi4al4y>  Irad  to 
a  wrong  saise;  for,  the  fact  is,  that  uU  the  com- 
mentator^ before  Heinsius,  understood  tlie  9i.  as 
indeed  every  reader,  I  believe,  would  at  first  na- 
turally understand  it,  Jn  the  disjunctive  sense 
of,  or.  Besides  this,  I  doubt  whether  any  example 
of  this  elliptic  phrase  occurs  in  Aristotle  s  works^ 
That  it  mm/j  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deny ; 
1>ut  it  seems,  at  least,  very  unusual.  An  instance 
of  it  I  have  not  found  ;  but  the  reader  may  find 
many  instances  of  the  full  phrasci  f^opMov  n,  even  in 

M  2  this 
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this  treatise  \    However,  one,  or  the  other,  of 
these  suppositions,  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt 
The  passage  will  then,  without  forcing  the  words 
iwmxuot  and  e^cAu^omc  firom  their  usual  and  proper 
signification,  afford  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning. 
Eirif ixf  la  is  used,  I  think,  here,  as  it  is  in  cap.  xiH. 
in  the  general  sense  of  good\     InXn^orm  plainly 
relates  only  to  his  first  instance,  of  the  ify^hO^,  the 
angry  character,  of  which  it  seems  to  express  the 
extreme  d^rec.    In  the  Ethics  (ui  Nicam.  -wc 
have — ATPIOI  x«i  ZKAHPOI,  as  synonymous,  or 
very  nearly  so\    A  passage  of  Plato  may  serve 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  sense  of  the  wonL 
Speaking  of  the  AufAoiiJkf,  or  irascible  nature,  he 
says,  it  may  produce  the  ayfi^y: — %at  igiuf  /m 
T^tt^fy,    aWffiov   a»   fin'    MAAAON  A*  EIUTAeEN 
Tor  AEONTOS,  XKAHPOTJBPON  ti  juw  x/^^ 
yiyvoir  «V,  iJc  r«  ilu^. — And  just  before — ATPIO- 
THTO£  n  x«i  ZKAHPOTHTOS,  xfti  «u  /AoXmnsa^  n 

The 

'  Cap.  i.  pyna^oyn  MAAAON  H  ^raiimnr.  —  cap.  ix. 
MAAAON  rm  fjuAw  -  —  H  rwy  fnrfmf.  —  cap.  xxi?. 
W(oeuf£urQ»  te  Hwcera  mm  skmrmf  ^lAAAON'H  jcwrni  «a 

**  So,  in  the  RAet.  lib.  u  cap.  5.  hmum;  is  plainly  used  as 
synonymous  with  xpnr®-.  For,  defining  the  word  xpif^ 
^iT^a,  he  says— ^  it  uou  EIIIBIKEIZ  m^fSf,  [sc.  fih»  1^] 

xpHrro*iAos, 

«  Lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  $d.  fFilk. 

'  De  Rcpub.  lib.  'i(u  id.  Mass.  p.  228, 


\ 
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The  sense  of  the  passage,  then,  will  be,  that,  in 
order  to  reconcile  ihe  first  precept,  of  the  yji^^^h 
with  the  thirdy  of  the  o/*oioir,  the  character  should 
be  brought  as  near  to  a  good  one,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  circumstance  of  likeness.  Thus,  if  such 
a  character  as  that  of  Achilles  is  to  be  drawn,  its 
striking  features  are  to  be  preserved,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  rather  improved  and  softened, 
than  exaggerated  For  the  expression  must  be 
observed.  Aristotle  does  not  say  absolutely,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  Heinsius,  that  Achilles 
ought  to  be  drawn,  or  was  drnwn,  wafoiuyiM. 
iirifixh«(,  but  rather  so  than  otherwise  ;-sr-MAA- 
AON  If  o-ji^nf pTiiT<>».-^"  Loin  de  charger  encore 
**  le  de&ut,  il  ie  rapprochera  de  la  vertu ;"  as 
M.  fiatteux  has  very  well  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the  rule,  though  he  has  generalized  it,  and  made 
it  refer  to  all  that  precedes  —  x«i  ofyiXvc,  »aw 
f»0v/biaf,  &C. — whereas  it  appears  plainly,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  force  of  (-x^n^omr,  that  the 
words,  irifixf i»f  iron ly  irAf «/.  11  cnXfi(.  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  o^yiXoi ;  for  as  to  the  fatvi^^y  such  a 
character  may,  indeed,  be  flattered  into  the.  iin- 
xf  ixnc,  but  cannot  well,  by  any  distortion,  be  made 
to  appear  ^xXn^. 

Still,  however,  what  every  one,  I  believe,  na« 
turally  expects  at  the  first  reading  of  this  passage, 
as  it  now  stands,  is,  that  after  having  mentioned 
two  instances  oij^aulty  characters,  the  0(y«xoi,  and 
the  fa|v/40f^  Aristotle  should  iilention  two  corres- 

M  3  ponding 
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ponding  instances  bfgood  qualities  bordermg-  upon, 
or  connected  with,  each,  and  of  which  tiie  Poet 
might  avail  himself,  to  give  to  each  a  favourable 
turn.     But,  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  good,  and  a 
bad  quality,*   (ivrnxuc^  and   o-xXuforu^,)   both  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  made  to  reJate  only 
to  hisj^rj^  instance,  the  of y*x®» ;  so  that  alt  the 
rest,  between  the  words  if  y»X8?,  and  t ini ikhai^,  mu^ 
be  pare»th(5ticaL     The  harshness  and  embarrass- 
ment  of  such  a  construction,  led  me  formerly  to 
su^^pect  an  error  in  one  of  the  words,  ivi«xn«^,  or 
cxXufOTntQi* ;  and  a  conjecture  was  suggested  to  me 
by  a  passage  in  the  Khctoric,  which,  I  hope,  wiH 
^t  least  be  thought  plausible  enou^  to  excuse  my 
laying  it  before  the  reader.    The  suspicion  seemed 
to  lall  upon  <rxXiifOTiir©»;  for  the  Iwifiitu*  would 
answer  well  enough  as  a  softening,  or  improve- 
ment, of  f»^fAi» ;  as  an  indolent  man,  who  concerns 
himself  about  nothing,  and  cares  only  for  his  own 
ease,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  quiet,  good  kind  eS 
man.     Instead  of  rjexufmrr^,  then,   I  thought  it 
not  improbable,  that  Aristotle  might  have  written 
«7rA«Ti«T^.      The    passage  of  Aristotle    himself 
which  suggested  this  to  me,  is  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Rhetoric,  cap.  ix.  where,  delivering  the  usual 
precepts  relative  to  the  art  of  encomiastic  mis- 
representation, he  says,  *—  A^iim o»  it Ixaror, 

fx  xdiv  irafAxoXsOnrrwy  at£>,'  x%r»  ro  BEATFSTON* 
o«ov,  TON  'CPriAOl^  xai  roy  /»«v»kov,  •AnAOTH* 
x»i  Toif    avl^ii^  lAfyt^Xowfiint  x«i   fif^fw  *    jc  r.  *AX. 

ITie 
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The  whole  passage  is  much  to  the  purpose  of  this 
place ;  and  is,  plainly,  not  more  applicable  to  the 
RhetoriciaD,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of  his  pration, 
than  it  is  to  the  Poet,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of 
his  poom.  A  passage  of  Euripides  will  add,  per- 
haps, some  probability  to  this  conjecture.  In  the 
Jphigenia  at  Aulis,  Achilles  thus  draws  his  own 
character: 

Tlu(ro[jL6d\  orocv  h  fifj  KctXeagy  i  'rru(rofiB&. 

V.  926. 
Where  the  meaning  of  tj otsc  avx»c,  is  very  well 
fixed  by  the  two  subsequent  lines,  and  by  the  ex- 
pression, I AfuOr^ftv  fMviv^  in  the  verse  that  follows 
them. 

Plato,  also,  in  the  HippiaSy  talks  much  of  the 
simplicity,  truth,  and  sincerity,  of  Achilles ;  as  if, 
in  his  view,  they  were  the  prominent  features  of 
^hat  was  good  in  the  Homeric  character  of  that 
hero.  When  Socrates  asks  Hippias,  whether 
Achilles  is  not  represented  by  Homer  as  an  artful, 
designing  character,  Hippias  answers — Hxir^  yt, 
cS  2«)ef ariff,  aAA*  •AIIAOYSTATOX.  And,  again,  «c 
c  fi.i¥  PiyiWiMq  fin  aXijOuc  in  xai  'AIIAOTZ  '  0  h  O^ur- 
«-fuf  iroXtTfovi^  Tf  xod  ^kxiin^*.  And  the  following 
lines  are  there  quoted,  in  \vhich  Homer  has  made 

*  Achilles 

•  Tom.  u  p.  364,  ed.  Serr. 
M4  , 
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Achilles  strongly  mark  this  feature  of  his   oxrvn 

character : 

'Hi  irs^  Sfj  (pfonta  re  %ou  dq  rBTiXurfABfoif  ig'ou' 
E%d^0*  yuo  fjLOi  xc«y®^  ofMaq  euSao  TPjXfHnvj 
*0^  X  ire^ov  fuv  icsudsi  Ivi  (p^eciv,  uXXo  Si  fia^u^ 

11.  ix.  308. 
The  sense,  then,  of  the  passage  before  us,  ac- 
cording to  this  conjecture,  would  be  this : — If  the 
Poet  chuse  for  the  subject  of  his  imitation  a^a$- 
sionate^  or  hxi  iruk^knt  man,  he  should  give  to  the 
former  the  cast  of  plain  sincerity,  and  hon^ 
frankness ;  and  to  the  other,  (the  paSu/tA^)  that  of 
moderation,  gentleness ',  good«nature,  and  what  the 
French,  by  an  expressive  word  which  our  language 

wants,  term,  bonkommie. But  I  dwell  too  long 

upon  a  mere  conjecture.  The  evident  propriety 
of  the  word  tmXfiforniy  as  applicable  to  the  uw- 
scfiened  and  unflattend  character  of  Achilles,  may 
justly,  perhaps,  protect  it  from  suspicion  ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passages  I  have  adduced, 
added  to  the  improbability  of  the  dUpse  supposed 
by  Ileinsius,  the  embarrassment  of  the  parenthesis, 
and  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  11  to  its  most 
obvious,  di^jtwctivCf  sense,  prevent  me  £rom  a  total 
rejection  of  this  idea. 

The  word  vetgaiityfAx,  here,  is  taken  by  most  ci 
the  commentators  to  mean  a  perfect  ideal  model  ^ — 

"  mmmum 

f  Egr«««$— nPAOS,  METFlOX.—SmJas. 

»  Robortclli,  Vlctorius,  PiccoL  Bcni,  Goulston.    - 
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**  srnnmum  exemplar."  For  this  I  see  no  reasoa 
I  take  it  to  be  used  here,  as  it  is  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, if  not  always,  used  by  Aristotle,  merely  for 
an  excnnpk.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  sa- 
tisfy himself  by  consulting  the  useful  mdex  to 
Mr.  Winstanley's  edition. 

NOTE  119. 

P.     147.        As     ACPILLKS     IS      BRAWNi      BT 

Agathq,  and  by  Homer. 

Plato,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Republic^ 
gives  a  very  different  view  of  the  Homeric  Achilles. 
He  makes  him  a  mere  compound  of  extreme 
pride  and   extreme  meanness:  tin  ix«»>  *»  «wt« 

TTtay^.  To  which  we  may  add,  as  a  companion. 
Dr.  Jortin's  portrait  of  Achilles :  "  A  boisterous^ 
"  rapacious,  wercenarjfy  cruel,  and  unrelenting 
"  brute ;  and  the  reader  pities  none  of  his  cala- 
'^  mities,  and  is  pleased  with  none  of  his  sue* 
^  cesses  **r'  This  is  far  enough  from  the  x«f«- 
iiiyiMM  ixmxu^i.  But  for  a  juster  account  of  this 
matter,  and  for  the  best  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle  that  can  be  given,  I  refer  the 

reader 

*  '^  So  that  he  united  in  himself  two  vices  the  most 
^*  opposite  to  each  other;  avaricious  meanness  on  the 
''  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  an  insolent  contempt  both 
*'  of  Gods  and  men."— P.  174.  ed.  Matsey. 
\  Six  Dtssertations,  p*  214. 
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reader  to  Dr.  Beattie^s  analysis  of  the  character 
at*  this  hero,  as  drawn  by  Homer;  Essay  on 
Poetry,  kc  Part  I.  ch.  iv. 

NOTE    120. 

P.  147.    And    beside    these,  whatever 

RELATES    TO     THOSE     SENSES     WHICH     HAVE   A 
NECESSARY    CONNECTION    WITH    PoETRY. 

Here  are  two  readings :  r«c  ^ot(x  r»  i^  avayxnf 
»xo^KOic<rftc  aia^n^u^  rir  iroiimxt} :  and,  ra  wagct  t«c 
if  cimynfitj  &c.  but  in  both,  the  object,  and  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  seem  to  be  the  same,  thou^ 
in  both,  the  expression,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
sufficiently  embarrassed  and  obscure.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter,  (which  is  that  of  Victorius,) 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  clearest*. 

The  semes  that  belong  to,  accompany^  or  are 
connected  with,  Poetry,  are,  plainly,  the  sight, 
and  the  hearing,  as  relative  to  the  Oi^k,  or  spec- 
tacle, in  the  whole  extent  of  that  term,  and  to  the 
IdtXowmat  or  Music.  When  these  are  said  to  be 
if  flM^yienf  ax^XiAwai  nj  iro»i|T»xy,  it  Cannot  be 
meant  that  the  parts  relative  to  them  are  essential 
to  the  Tragic  Poem,  like  the  fable,  manners,  &c. 
but  only,  that  they  are  necessary  appendages  of 
the  drama  in  its  complete  state,  as  designed  for 

representation. 

*  In  the  treatise  litp  mdmnuf,  the  same  expression 
occurs.w^  f«r  ofn  TMfi  yeufftf  AKOAOTQEI  froriy  EH 
ANATKHD.  «1  Tactus  ct  gustus  animalia  omnia  mcessario 
comitantur:'    Totn.  I  p.  663.  (d.  Duval. 
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rtpresefaation.  This  is  perfectly  C(iiifof mable  to 
what  wts  before  said  of  the  O^^k  ;  that,  though 
confessedly,  in  one  view,  iixir*  •Imfp  rm  irdin- 
Tixnt'  *,  yet)  in  another  view,  EH  ANAFKHX  dp  ihi 

The  drift  of  the  precept  is  obrious*  The  deco- 
ration should  be  such  as  to  agree  with  the  nhs 
just  laid  down  for  the  manners.  The  scenery, 
dresses,  action,  &c.  most  be  ifp.^tTWtei,  ofAo^m — 
probability,  nature,  and  the  costume^  must  be  ob- 
served. Even  the  jeai/who^  ^arioM^v,  tlie  hnprmed 
imitiUieny  has  here,  too,  its  obvious  application. 
The  squalid  hair,  and  ra^ed  dress,  of  Electra^ 
must,  as  well  as  the  (rxAfi^mif  of  Achilles,  be  a 
little  flattered  in  the  representation,  and  not  too 

The  rule  extends,  also,  to  the  Mshpieia,  or  the 
Music ;  which,  from  other  passages  of  Aristotle's 
works,  we  may  suspect  to  have  been  sometimes 
such,  as  sacrificed  propriety,  and  just  expression 
—the  iJOn,  the  ^(uropj  &c.  to  the  depraved  taste  of 
^  what  he  calls  the  fo^nxoi  spectators^. 

It 

L  ■      ■■        . 

'  Cap.  vi.— "  is  most  forei^  to  the  art."^— Traasl. . 
Part  II.  Sect.  3. 

^  Itid.  init.  *'  The  DEcoHATioN  must  nectisarily  be  . 
'*  one  of  its  parts."    Part  II.  Sect.  a. 
<  IJifil^  ^  niNAPAN  KOMAN, 
ILcu  TPTXH  TAA'  iiJm  srwT^ir. 

Eurip.  EUctra,  184. 
*  See,  De  Repub,  Kb.  viii.  cap,  6,  and  7,  p.  457,  E. 
459>  A.  id.  DuvaU    The  conteSti  {ar^mi)^  indeed,  of 

which 
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It  is  probable  that  Aristotle  alludes,  also,  to 
cap.  xvii«  and  to  the  mistakes,  which  the  Poet  is 
liable  to  commit,  who  composes  without  keeping 
the  stage^  and  the  efiects  of  representation,  in  his  • 
^eye*. 

Though  the  Poet  neither  painted  the  scenes, 
nor  made  the  dresseSy  yet  all  thb  formed  one  of 
the  six  constituent  parts  of  Tragedy;  fell,  of 
course,  under  the  direction  and  controul  of  the 
Poet,  and  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
success  of  his  piece,  at  a  time  when  represenia-^ 
tion  was  almost  essential  to  the  idea  of  dramatic 
poetry^ 

KOTE    121. 

P.  148.   All  THOSE  discoveries  ik  which 

THE  SIGN  IS  PRODUCED  BY  WAY  OF  PROOF. 

'Ai  iriHAf^  ufKA.  Well  explained  by  Dacier  after 
the  Italian  conmientators.  Indeed,  the  very  words 
of  Homer,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 

El 

which  he  speaks  in  these  passages,  seem  to^have  been 
merely  musicai.  But  the  known  influence  of  the  same 
popular  audience  in  the  dramatic  contests,  and  the  caution 
given  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
make  it  probable^  that  even  in  the  music  of  Tragedy^ 
especially  in  the  instrumental  part  of  it,  something  of  the 
same  accommodation  might  prevail. 

•Transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  17. 

^  See  voLL  Diss,  I.  PartIL  at  the  end. 
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£1  ¥ay^  ^  neu  SHMA  dfi^^Stc  0^0  ri  hi^ta^' 
^O^^  fjLi  tu  yvmrovj  ni£TXl©HTON  t  m  dviia^ 
•OTAHN    ---&c.  Od.^217. 

"  To  give  you  Jirmerfoitfi^  now  trust  your  eye : 
•*  Lo !  the  broad  scar  indented  on  my  thigh.*' 

Pope>  xxi.  226. 
Other  instances  of  signs  thus  used,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  accidental  discovery,  but  as  confirma* 
tions  of  a  voluntary  discovery  previously  made, 
may  easily  be  found.  Thus,  in  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  when  Electra  asks  her  brother,  li  y«f 
ffu  KfikO»; — ^he  answers — 

•     -     -     -     Tifvie  Tr^o^jSxnj/flW"*  IfiH 

NOTE   122* 

P.  148.  Those  which- happen  sud- 
denly AND  CASUALLY,  ARE  BETTER. 

Eh  vi^iirirf  mi(. — "  Non  valet  hie  T$f  imrtm^  mu- 
'^  tationem  iUam  ingentem.  fortunarum,  sed,  ih 
*^  irf^iirtTfiftf,  significat,  casu,  fortuito,  et  quia  ita 
t"  ceddUr^Victorius. 

So  in  the  passage  from  Polybius  quoted  by 
Suidas,  under  tiie  words  IIf(ftir«rfi«,  and  £vf*fHi( : — 
i  ryxjf  ^^  wXit0¥  rv»f(y«i  Xf^/^'*^'  ^''  ^  IIEPI- 
JIBTEIAZ,  aAAa  Ji«  mc  dyxj^yoia^.  x.r.X. 

Aristotle's  using  the  word  thus,  i&dverbially, 
after  having  hitherto  used  it  only  in  its  technical, 
•or  dramatic,  sense^  of  a  sudden  clumg^  of  fortune, 

produces 
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prodaces  some  ambiguity ;  and  the  more  so,   as 
the  adverbial  phrase,  in  irf(*9-frii«f,  seems  not  to 
be  of  very  common  occurrence.     IJeinsiuSi  taking 
irtfiinrua  in  tlie  dramatic  sense,  translates — "  quae 
**  e  nuitationibus  in  contrarium  oriuntur*^^  which, 
indeed;  is  the  obvious  meamng.  of  the  expression, 
if  not  uQderstood  adverbially.     Bui  it  cannot  be 
Aristotle's  meaning,  because  the  discovery  of  the 
scar  of  Ulysses  was  not  the  consequence  of  any 
such  ^Tf/MiriTfias.     Indeed^  it  \vas  neither  the  con- 
sequence, nor  the  cause,  of  any  reverse  of  fortune, 
I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  Aristotle  might 
write  it;  in  nftpIIETEIAS,  by  which  all  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided^     But,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  phrase  had  no  ambiguity  to  Greek  ears, 
and  the  passage  may  be  dght  as  it  stands. 

NOTE  123. 

P.  149.    Di;scoy£Ri£s  inventeb,  at  plea- 
sure, bt  THE  Poet,  and,  qn  that  account; 

STILL   INARTIFICIAL. 

itt^^. — The  expression,  vfvowifAtvai  J^-t  rs 
miirnB^  must /neceesarily,  I  think*  be  understood 
tmphatkaUy^  and  must  mean,  not  merely  hwented^ 
(for  so  are  the  other  discoveries  also,  which  fol- 
low,) but  arbitrarily  invented  by  the  Poet,  and 
obmudy  My  "  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion;" 
in  opposition  to  such  means  <^  discovery  and 

recognition^ 
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recogokiOD)  as^  though  still  indeed  of  the  Poet'5 
inveQtion»  are  artfully  prepared  in  the  very  texture 
of  hid  plot,  and  appear  to  ariae,  necessarily  or 
probably,  from  the  action  itsel£  And  thus  I  find 
it  well  explained  by  Piecolomini : — "  Chianm 
^'  Aristotele  questa  seccmda  spetie  di  riconosci- 
'^  meato,  fatto  M  Poeta:  e  cosi  lo  cbiaina,  nm 
^^  percke  m  tutte  le  ap^  U  Poeta  non  sia  quelh 
'^  che  li  riconoscimentij  siocome  la  altre  parti  dell* 
^^  attiooe  e  della  fi^vola  por^a  e  fsfrmi  coi  vcrsi 
^\  stud ;  ma  ha  dato^  questd  apetkpiik  cK  aX  altre 
^^  que^  niOOMe,  perche  in  essa,  non  fondandoai  11 
^\  Poeta,  n^  aello  steeso  connettinoento  delle  cose, 
V  e  nellft  steasa  f«vda#  nh  in  segno  alcuno  die  la 
^^  persona  atessa,  qhe  s'ha  da  riconosoere^  ^i 
*^  oflferisca  manzi ;  c^i,  per  qneato,.  come  libero 
/^  di«enuto«  ^  suo  mero  (^ptm)  ariitrio,  rea^ 
^^  J^^*  ^  P^^  ^  ^^  ^l^p^soua  k  VGgiia  sua^ 
^^  quslia  Qocasimt  di  ricomscimento  che  piii  gU 
^^  pia€tf''  Slc;  {p.^30.'\ — Yet,  as  tiiis  seoBe  is 
ntfaer  iaferred  ifom  the  explanation  subjoined, 
(t0iut«(  ^  »vt^  Aiyo  *A  BOTAETAl  'O  nOIHTHS, 
dxK  ix  i  MXeos)  than  expressed  by  the  words 
themselves,  I  am  much  inclined  to  suppose  some 
omission  in  the  text 

The  other  reading,  •orK,aTlxw^  is  very  plau- 
aibly  suppoi^d  by  the  A^bbA  Batteux,  from,  a 
passage  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric/  which  has  beeti 
allready  mentioned  in    note    104*.     I  doubt, 

however, 

•  Rhet«  I.  a  ii.    Tw  Ji  mrem,  cu  (Ai¥  cnsxyot  »aw — h,tj^. 
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however^  whether  that  passage  be  fairly  applicable 
to  this  ^  But  though  it  were,  the  sense  above 
/  given,  and  which  I  think  mmt  be  given,  to  the 
expression  TgwoinfAtym  vro  ra  n.  seems  hardly 
reconcilable  with  this  reading.  For  can  we  con- 
ceive that  Aristotle  would  assign  as  a  reason  why 
such  discoveries  are  wt  inartificial^  that  they  are 
arbitrarily  (and  therefore  easily,)  invented  by  the 

Poet? — AIO  ix  irtx^9i. 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  though  tiiese  two 
readings  are  diametrically  opposite, — iJnxwi — »e 
Jinyfi — ^yet,  it  is  some  comfort,  that  whichev^ 
we  adopt,  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  nill 
be  the  same.  As  such  discoveries  art  oCthe 
Poefs  invention,  they  are  not  inx^Uy  in  the  rhe- 
torical sense :  as  they  require  very  little  invention^ 
compared  with  those  which  arise  from  the  action 
^itself,  they  may,  in  this  view,  be  denominated, 
unxfot.  In  either  reading,  therefore,  Aristode 
will  be  found  to  say  the  same  thing;  i.e.  that  the 
discoveries  of  tliis  second  species  are,  in  point  of 
art  and  ingenuity,  superior  to  ^e^st  spedes,  and 
inferior  to  all  the  rest. 

^  In  tb^t  passage,  anxra,  if  oppo^  to  ENTEXNA, 
and  means,  such  things  as  are  foreign  to  the  orator's  art. 
—Here,  the  word  moans,  not  foreign  to  the  Poet's  ait, 
but  only— r^rjitfri^Tf  /te/r,  oiw  art,  or  ingenuity  of  in- 
^emipn^  in  the  foet. 
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NOTE    124. 

P.  149.  Orestes,  after  having  disco- 
vered HIS  SISTER,  DISCOVERS  HIMSELF  TO  HER. 

The  Greek  is — afiyfwfio-f  tuv  iftxpiv^  uvtyif^^ 
f icOiic  «V*  fxriiTDf : — thb,  as  Victorius  has  observed, 
iseems  to  say  the  reverse;  i.e.  that  Orestes  dis- 
covered his  sister  after  having  been  discovered  by 
her:  which  is  not  the  fact  One  woufd  rather 
have  expected — apayif^ficaf  mp  ihX^v^  aysyvM- 
fio^  vir*  bkHm^:  which  would  also  have  been 
clearer,  and  not  have  given  occasion  to  the  com« 
mentators  to  suppose,  that  the  discovery  of  Iphi* 
genia  by  the  letter  was  meant  to  be  included  in 
this  second  and  faulty  species  of  discovery ;  whereas 
the  expression  *OION  0(.  ANEFNAPIXE  td»  cHiX^nv, 
leads  very  naturally  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see,  upon  the  least  reflection,  that  the  discpvery 
of  Orestes  only  is  the  example  ^ere  intended. 
This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Dacier  after 
Victorius.  It  was  natural  enough,  however,  for 
ArbtoUe  to  mention  the  other  discovery,  in  passing, 
as  being  the  counterpart  of  a  double  dmyvtaot^if  in 
the  same  drama.  [See  cap.  xi.  at  the  end.  TransL 
Part  11.  Sect  9.] — But  this  whole  passage,  I  may 
say,  this  whole  chapter,  has  undoubtedly  been 
most  miserably  mangled  in  transcripdon. 


vox-.  II.  N 
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NOTE    125. 

P.  149.  But  Orestes,  by  [verbal  proofs]  &c 

The  reading  wliich  Victorius  regarded  as  most 
authentic  is  this : — lx«k®*  it   *»**»♦    rotvra 
iy  auTQr*  Xiyu  i  /3«AiTa«  0  iroinTUf,  oXA*  hj^  0  /auS©». 
— ^ui  Jour  Medicean  manuscripts,  and,  it  seems, 
all  those  in  the  King  of  France  s  library,  c^ee  10 
reading-^{x«v®-  it  auV©*  Aiyi»,  x.t.a.*,  and,  in  the 
latter,  we  are  told,  the  words  are  HTitten  without 
any  hiatus.     This  last  reading,  however,  appears 
to  me  short  and  deficient.     I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  author,  after  the  words  Uuv^  J«, — had 
expressed  the  memis  of  the  discovery,  and  by  them 
denominated  this  species,  as  he  has  all  tlie  others: 
— itot  <rn[AU»v — ii»  lAvnf^ni — U  o-uAAoyi<r/iA» — '.      But 
hate  the  vacancy  was  filled,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine;   and   it  is  of  the  less  consequence  to 
determine,  as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  Tragedy 
itself.     Ai»  cu/iA««i»,  which  Victorius  found  in  one 
MS.  or,  it»  Tix/ATjf  i«v,  as  Dacier  ingeniously  con- 
jectured  from   the  words  of  Euripides   himself, 
seem  most  probable.     In  point  of  meanings  it  is 
indifFerent   by  which  of  these  appellations  these 
discoveries   Mere   distinguished 3    Tixjumf lo^   bein^ 

according 

*  See  eilit.  Ox.  1780,  and  Batteux's  translation^  nou  3. 
-—But  M.  Batteux  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Victorius 
omits  the  words  rouna  uv: — he  gives  them  in  his  text,  and 
translates  them  in  his  commentary.  He  rejects  only  the 
supplement,  iia  cnfAuvv, 
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according  ta  Aristode's  own  definition  in  his 
RhetoriCy  only  a  species  of  «^«ioy.     Thtwv  fi 

(i.e.  T«y  ^9ilAim¥y)  TO  (Atv  iyotynLotioyy  rcx/^fif loi^ \ 
Zii/(ifi0y  is  a  sigfiy  or  /ofow ;  T«x/Aiif *ov,  a  certain^ 
decisive  sign,  such  as  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt, 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  given  by 
Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  We  see, 
therefore,  with  what  strict  propriety  the  word  is 
used  by  Euripides,  when  Iphigenia  demands,  and 
Orestes  professes  to  give,  a  decisive  proof: 

*  Iphig.—lx^iQ  -ri  rmit  [jloi  TEKMHPION; 

And  Orestes,  presently  after,  when  he  produces 
his  last  and  strongest  proof,  says 

*aJ*  ilSov  ccvT®^,  ruh  (p^flMTw  TEKMHPIA^ 

It  is,  indeed,  some  objection  to  /i«  o-9/Afi6;y,  in 
this  passage  of  Aristotle,  that  it  would  appear  to 
confound  this  discovery  with  the  jfirst^  |by  giving 
it  the  same  denomination.  But  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  sufficiently  obviated  by  the  jBxplanation 
immediately  subjoined  : — Jia  <ru/^i*wy*  TATTA  /u«i» 
«v  auT^  AEFEI  •  |3irXcT0(i,  &C.  DufAciov,  in  the 
first  species  of  discovery,  is  used  for  visible,  ex- 
temal  proo&:  here,  it  wpuld  be  used  for  verbal^ 
argumentative  proofs;  as  it  i^  used,  continually, 
in  this  treatise.     And  it  may  also   be  observed, 

that 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  ii,  p.^jj.ed.  Duval. 

*  IpAig.  in  Taur, —  from  v.  808  — to  8a6. — In  the 
Elcctra  of  Sophocles,  DAOH  ZHMEIA  is  used,  v.  892, 
as  equivalent  to  tPUKt^m  which  occurs  afterwards^  v.  910. 

N  2 
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that  Aristotle  himseliF,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
(if  the  integrity  of  the  text  be  admitted,)  refers  to 
this  sort  of  discovery,  among  others,  under  the 
denomination  of  irnromiAtyx  £HMEIA.  * 

NOTE  126. 
P.  149.    Foe,  some  of  the  things,  from 

WHICH  THOSE  PROOFS  ARE  DRAWN,  ARE  EVEN 
SUCH  AS  MIOHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCED  AS 
VISIBLE    SIGNS. 

— Efijy  yag  iv  ma  xai  lycyxfiv. — In  the  sense 
which  1  have  given  to  this  obscure  sentence,  tlie 
only  sense  that  I  thought  could  fairly  be  extracted 
from  the  words,  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  sup- 
ported by  the  judgment  of  Victorius. — "  Quart 
"  pr(^  dictum  peccatum  est :  {ii  i  iyyvg  tik 
**  ilgfilAtvfif  {iiA»(riai  if  IP.)  quia  si  iUa  quibus  usus 
"  est  Orestes  non  omnin6  signa  fuerunt ;— neque 
^^  enim  ostendi  potuerunt; — prop^  tameh  ilia 
'^  accesserunt;  atque  ita  prop^  ut  qusedam  ex 
"  ipsis  Utius  prosus  generis  fuerinty  quamvis  ita 
^^  ipsis  ille  usus  non  sit  Hoc  enim  arbitror  va- 
"  lere,  "  licebat  eium  qtuedam  etiam  partare"* — 
**  id  est,  manu  tenere,  et  jubere  ut  ipsa  videret  ac 
**  reminisceretur,"  &c. 

Eh«,  because  all  the  proofs  of  Orestes  were  not 
of  this  kind,  but  only  Electras  tvork^  and  the  larw. 
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NOTE    127. 

P.  149.    The   discovert   by  the   sound 

OF   THE    SHUTTLE. 

'H  Ti?f  xt(Kii^  fcovfi — Dacier,  after  some  other 
commentators,  makes  a  speaking  shuttle  of  this ; 
and  .wonders,  as,  indeed,  he  well  might,  that  the 
great  critic  should  let  so  monstrous  an  absurdity 
pass  without  a  severer  censure  than  that  of  its 
wanting  art.  Others  understand,  much  more 
reasonably,  not  the  literal,  but  the  metaphorical, 
voice  of  the  shuttle,  in  the  epistolary  web  by 
which  Philomela  is  said  to  have  conveyed  to  her 
sister  the  dismal  tale  of  her  sufferings, 

— l^  TToiKPifieccri  2TOMATI  XSV^^H'^^* 
in  the  language  of  that  most  curious  of  all  Poets, , 
John  Ttetzes  \ 

But  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  current  tra- 
ditional story,  I  do  not  seejiow  it  could  be  ad- 
duced as  a  circumstance  inoented  at  pleasure  by 
^e  Poet.  I  should  rather  suppose,  that  the  ^dis- 
coveiy  in  question,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
effected  by  the  soumd  of  the  shuttle,  which  Aris- 
totle calls,  fwn,  mce,  not,  probably,  in  his  own 
language,  but  in  the  poetical  language  of  the 
Tragedy  itself  to  which  he  alludes.  For  these 
Ktfxihi^  it  seems,  were  a  very  K)ocal  sort  of  things, 
nothing  like  the  shuttles  of   '^  these  degenerate 

''  days." 

I  ChiU  vii.  J4a,«^ee  Ovid's  Metam.  lib*  vi.  ^^%J  &c. 
N3 
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^*  days."  Every  one  recollects  the  **  arguto  peC' 
"  tine'  of  Virgil.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the 
amplification  of  some  Greek  epigrammatists,  who 
scruple  not  to  compare  them  to  swallows,  and  even 
to  nightingales ; 

KB^TCiSug  c^6^oXccXot(ri  XEAI AOSIN  UKiXdipmag — 

And, 
Ki^ziSu  ^  tU'ffotfjToy  AHAONA — ^ 

Hence  the  ridiculous  fancy  of  Joseph  Scaliger, 
that  the  metamorphosis  of  Procpe  into  ^  swallow 
was  exhibited  in  the  Tereus  of  Sophocles,  and  that 
a  shuttle  was  made  use  of,  instead  of  a  whistle  or 
bird-pipCj  to  imitate  the  swallow's  voice ! — 

NeTE  128. 
P.  i>49.    Thus  in  the  Cyprians  of  Di- 

CiEOGENES  -  -  •. 

That  this  was  a  distinct  Poem  from  tiie  Kuirf*« 
mentioned  afterwards  in  cap.  xxiii.  seems  clear 
from  this  single  circumstance,  observed  by  Vic- 
torius,  tliat  the  Epic  Poem  called  The  Cypriacs^ — 
rx  KuTTgi*  ITU, — is  mentioned  there  by  Aristotle, 
as  it  is,  generally,  by  other  antient  writers,  in  terms 
that  imply  a  doubt  of  its  author  * :  whereas  here 
the  author  is  named,  witliout  any  expression  (rf 
uncertainty. 

Whether  the  Poem  was  EpiCy  or  Tragic^ 
cannot  be  determined;  nor,  from  the  ambiguity  of 

the 

^  Anthdy  lib.  vi.  cap,  &•    J  — ^  Tip*  KvjrfWfUW  w^vrn^ -  -  -. 
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the  edisej  roic  KurpioK,  whether  the  title  of  it  was 
Tx  Kvwgtccy  or,  Oi  Kuirpjoi — ^The  CyjytiacSy  or,  The 
Cyprians.  The  latter  is,  certainly,  the  most  pro- 
bable tkle  for  a  Tragedy ^  and  therefore,  as  Dicae- 
ogenes  is  recorded  oaly  as  a  Tragic  and  Dithyr- 
ambic  Poet,  1  have  ventured  to  adopt  it 

VOTE  129. 

P.  149.     In  the  tale  of  Alcinous . 

See  Od.  viii.  521. — There  is  another  discaoery 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  4th  book,  where  Menelaus 
recognizes  Telemachus  by  the  tears  he  sheds  at  the 
mention  of  his  father.  There  is  not,  I  tliink, 
either  in  Homer,  or  in  any  other  Poet,  a  more 
natural  and  affecting  picture  of  friendly  regret  on 
the  one  hand,  and  filial  affection  on  the  other. — 
"  Of  all  the  friends  I  have  lost,**  says  Menelaus, 
addressing  himself  to  Telemachus  without  know- 
ing who  he  was — "  one  there  is,  whom  I  lament 
"  more  than  all  the  rest  T — 

-  -  -  0^%  fio^  VTTVOV  dirtx^ot^i^et  kcc$  iSuSn^ 
MjifM/am*  litH  vTig  A%ai«y  ro<nr  Ifjioyfjasv 

Aui^rrii  ff  0  yt^cav^  xoti  lxB(p^cav  IlfivBXcyTretcc, 

K4  nc 
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yooio.  [iKXCetq^ 

A[i^orB^(ri  X^^Fi  •  fo^o^i  1%  [uv  MivtXa^.  —  - 

Od.  A.  105— •. 

That  the  titlCi  AAxivos,  or  AXxiyir,  iwoXoy^,  was 
understood  to  refer  ckiefli/  to  the  long  narration  of 
Ulysses,  which  occupies  four  books  of  the  Odys- 
sey, seems  clear,  even  from  the  proverbial 
application  of  the  expression.  AiroXoy^  Axxiros. — 

Suidas.  And  so  Jul.  Pollux : — tin  fAotufw  fn^im  \ 
But  a  passage  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  leaves  no 
doubt  He  there  expressly  mentions  Homer's 
account  of  the  speech  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope, 
Od.  xxiii.  310,  &c.  as  being  the  AAxivh  oiVoAoyO* 
compressed  into  an  abridgment  of  thirty  verses. — 

n«p«iriy/A«  0  AAxiVH  dwoXey^y  ori  irgo^  my  IlDyf- 
Xownp  h  rgtocHorrct  iran  wtiromrcn  %  Now  those 
verses  are,  in  fact,  a  mere  table  of  contents  to  the 
9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  books,  which  contab 
the  narrative  of  Ulysses  at  the  court  of  Alcinous. — 
This 'title,  therefore,  (AXx«>8  AroXoy^)  must  at 
least  have  extended  to  those^^r  books.  But  the 
passage  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note,  seems,  to 

prove 

•  Not  ill  translated  by  Fenton,  in  Pofe's  Odyssey, 
bookiv.  131. 

^  II.  4.  and  VI.  26. 

*  III.  16.^.  603.  ed.  Duval. 
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prove  tbat  it  extended  still  farther ;  for  here  ive 
are  referred  to  the  eighth  book  under  that  title ; 
though  the  speech,  the  fiax^a  puo-if  of  Ulysses, 
does  not  commence  till  the  ninth.  The  editions 
prefix  tlie  title,  Axxi»»  «VoXoroi,  012^  to  the  eighth 
book.—  The  fiu:t  seems  to  be,  that  the  titles,  by 
which  the  different  parts  of  Homer's  Poems  were 
first  distinguished,  were  applied  to  parts  of  very^ 
unequal  lengths;  so  that  afterwards,  when  the 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  division  into  books  took 
place,  it  would  not  always  coincide  exactly  with 
the  other  division,  formed  by  the  difierent  distinct 
subjects  or  episodes  of  the  Poem ;  but  one  title 
would  sometimes  comprehend  several  books,  and 
different  parts  of  the  sam&  book,  would  sometimes 
be  distinguished  by  different  titles.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  jf//A  book  of  the  Odyssey  had  two 
titles,  KoAuif'vc  Arr^ov,  and  D;^c^ia,  or  T»  wtgi  my 
cyihav :  and  the  last  book  three^  Nsxuiav — Ta  ip 
Aai^TH — and,  Sv-oy^ai  \  And  thus,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  title,  AAxiys  A«^Xoy^,  is  not,  I  appre- 
hend, to  be  considered  as  appropriated  to  any  one 
book,  but,  probably,  comprehended  ^fioe  books-— 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusively ;  per- 
haps, was  understood  to  refer,  generally,  to  the 
whole  Episode  of  Alcinpus;  as  indeed  the  ex- 
pression AAKINOT  aVoAoy^  —  "  the  story  of 
Alcinous" — seems  rather  to  imply.    And  the 

different 

^  See  iEIian.  F.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  14,  and  the  notes 
cf  Perizonius. 
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different  parts  of  this  long  Episode  were,  ^^^^ 
subdistinguisbed  by  otiier  titles ;  such  as,  KuHXiairm, 
tJiKvictf  Ta  Ktgnn^y  &C;  Indeed,  the  title,  AAxhv 
ATToXoyoi,.  though  prefixed  only  to  the  eighth 
book,  seems  evidendy  eKtended  beyond  that  book 
by  tiie  title  subjoined  as  its  equivalent, — *H,  t«  t» 
OJvo-<r<«f  irit(»  AxxiMp.  But  bow  the  word  «ro- 
Aoy^  got  into  the  plural  number  here,  I  do  not 
well  understand.  This  circumstance,  however, 
together  with  the  idea  of  its  being  confined  to  this 
single  book,  has,  I  think,  led  Perisonius  and  other 
learned  men  into  mistakes  ccmceming  the  reamm 
of  the  appellation.  Perizonius  (ubi  siq?.)  tiiisb 
the  eighth  book  was  so  called,  '^  because  there  are 
"  seoeral  ^eeckes  cf  Alchwus  in  k  ;**  and  others 
suppose,  that  the  titie  alludes  to  the  scHigs  of 
Demodocus*. 

NOTE  130. 
P.  150.    The    discovery"  occasioned  by 

REASONING,  OR  INFERENCE ;  SUCH  AS  THAT  IX 
THE  ChOEPHOR^ — . 

Here  is  much  obscurity  and  oonfiision. — One 
thing,  however,  seems  clear ;  that  ix  tf^XA^yifyur, 
•cannot  mean  as  some  interpreters  have  under- 
stood it  to  mean,  ^'  by  reasoning  or  inference  in 
'^  the  mind  of  the  perscm  who  makes  the  dis- 
'^  covery;"  because  this  is  .common  to  jaU  tisiG 
modes  of  discovery.     When   Electra  recognizes 

her 

*  Scbmidius;  ia  Pindt  jNem.  p.  34t 
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her  brother,  does  she  not  iV?/er,  or,  in  the  phi- 
losopher's language,  syllogize?  "  This  ipan  has 
"  seen  the  lance — nobody  coufd  see  it  but  Ores- 
"  tes — This  is  Orestes," — And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  otlier  recognitions.  Discovery  by 
inferencCy  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  tliscotcerer^ 
cannot  be  made  a  distinct  species.  The  discovery 
Aristotle  means,  is  plainly  a  discovery,  not  made^ 
but  occashnedy  by  inference.  Throughout  all  his 
instances,  he  considers  only  the  means,  or  occasion, 
of  discovery,  as  furnished,  in  some  way  or  other, 
by  the  person  discovered.  With  respect  to  bodily 
marks,  bracelets,  &c.  the  letter  of  Iphigenia,  and 
the  verbal  nx/AUfia  of  Orestes,  this  is  obvious 
enough.  But  the  case  is  the  same  w4th  tlie  dis- 
covery by  memory :  in  both  the  examples  of  that 
species,  the  persons  are  discovered,  not  by  recol- 
lectfon  in  the  discoverers,  but  by  the  effects  of  rt 
•in  themselves.  .And  so  here  too,  in  the  three 
last  examplfes  of  discovery  h  trvX^oyioTrtt,  howevdr 
obscure  in  other  respects,  this  at  least  Beems  clearly 
enough  expressed,  that  the  persons  are  discovered 
by  their  aam  reasoning,  or  inference ;  that  is,  by 
something  which  it  leads  them  to  say  \ 

But,  the  difficulty  is,  that  Aristotle's  ^first 
example,  appears  not  to  accord  with  this  idea,  and 

witii 

*  Some  rinAe  after  these  remarks  were  written,  I  found 
them  coincide  exacdy  with  those  of  Piccolomini,  whose 
comment  on  this  passage  is,  as  usual,  exact  and  clear. 
See  also  Benius^  who  follows  him. 
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with  the  other  examples.    The  inference  hene^ 
appears  to  be,  even  from  the  words  themselves  \ 
and,  if  the  Chdtphora:  of  JEschybis  be  intended, 
as  the  commentators  suppose,  certainly  w, — in- 
ference in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  tna/ces  the 
discovery.     But  as  this,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted,  we  must  either 
leave  this  knot  as  it  is,  or  solve  it  by  supposing  some 
other  Tragedy,  not  extant,  to  be  meant,  in  whidi 
the  conclusion  mentioned  was,  as  in  all  the  other 
instances  that  follow,  the  occasion  only  of  the  dis- 
covery *.     Nor  will  this  appear  a  very  improbable 
supposition,  if  we  recollect  the  swarm  of  Tra^ 
Poets  who  were  continually  exercising  their  inven- 
tion upon  a  few  popular  subjects,  and  the  number 
of  different  Tragedies  which,  in  consequence,  we 
find  recorded,  not  only  on  the  same  subject^  but 
even  with  the  same  title;  often  with  some  slight 
variation  only,  in  the  mode  of  a  discovery,  and 
other  episodic  incidents  of  the  plot,  which  would 
iltill  leave  a  general  resemblance,  a  sort  of  Jimdfy 
likeness,  between  them,  such  as,  in  fact,  we  find 

in 

•*  Tirdgnu  3f,  ii  bt  au?J^orurf4H'  omt,  h  XonpopHf  [<j/.  X^oh 

*  So,  Bcni :  **  Itaque  frimum  exemplum  sic  intelligen- 
«'  ducn  crediderim,  ut  EUctra  agnita  sit,  non  Orestes: 
^  ita,  nimirum,  ut  cum  Orestes  eo  modo  ratiocinasUem 
•*  audiret  pueliam,  dim  Oresiem  sibi  similem  diceret,  indc 
«  Electram  agnoscat:^  PauU  Betiii,  in  Jr.  Poet.  CV»- 
^"^^^  ?•  348. 
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in  Tragedies  on  the  same  subject  now  extant; 
in  the  Electraof  Sophocles,  and  that  of  Euripides, 
and  the  Chdephora  of  ^schyhis. 

But  we  may  say,  farther,  that  this  supposition 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  Tragedy  of  -Slschylus, 
itself;  with  which,  what  Aristotle  here  says,  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  exactly  to  correspond. 
The  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  whole  passage  supposed  to  be  here  alluded  to, 
from  v.- 166,  to  V.  233  ^  will,  I  believe,  think  with 
me^  that  the  discovery,  in  that  play,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  denominated  a  discctoery  made  by  in- 
ference  from  resemblance.  -The  circumstances  of 
the  lock  of  hair,  and  the  footsteps,  produce  in 
Electra's  mind  no  more  than  a  glimmering  of 
hope — aanfOfjLai  ^  vn  iKmt&*  [v.  iy2.] — and  she 
is  so  far  from  discovering  Orestes  by  them,  that 
even  when  he  appears  before  her,  she  is  not  con- 
vinced till  he  produces  the  vfa^iAa — fbe  vest,  or 
"veil.  This  is  justly  remarked  by  Brumoy ;  "  Tout 
**  cela  (I  e.  the  hair,  &c.)  nefait  que  la  rendre 
*'  pltis  inqtdete :  £lle  demeure  done  dans  cc  trou- 
"  ble  jusqu'  k  ce  qu'  Oreste  paroisse  k  ses  yeux. 
"  II  se  montre  tout  k  coup,  et  sejait  reconnoitre 
"  pour  sonfrerCj  en  ltd prisentant  uri  voile  quelle 
"  a  tissu  elle-meme  ^"    This  I  take  to  be  the  true 

*  In  Mr.  Potter's  ^schylus^  from  p.  329,  to  334. 
Quarto. 

•  Theat.  <lcs  Grecs,  ii.  p.  6. — Mr.  Potter   is  of  the 
same  opinion : — *^  No  discovery  is  from  Amce  rai^ :  but 

^  the 
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€aciyvufi<rii  of  this  drama;  and  it  belongs  rather 
to  Arbtotle's^r^^  class — int  onfniwy;  if  not  even 
to  the  worst  sort  of  that  class^  where  the  sign  is 
produced  irir«»ff  mKat,—by  way  of  proof.  Indeed, 
even  admitting  that  Electra  may  be  considered  as 
recognizing  her  brother  by  inference  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  lock  of  hair  and  the  footsteps 
only,  still,  as  Piccolomini  acutely  and  solidly  ob- 
serves, this  instance  would  belong  to  the^rst 
species  of  discovery  by  signs.  "  Questo  riconos- 
^'  cimento  non  b  deUa  quarta  specie^  ma  della 
"  prima \  nato,  non  da  sillogismo,  ma  da  segno: 
*^  posciache  Elettra,  preso  per  segno  d'Oreste  la 
*'  capigliatura^  sopra  tal  segno^  quasi  sopra  mezzo 
<^  termine,  fabrica  il  sillogismo  che  ella  f^  in  se 
*^  stessa,  argomentando,  che  colui  iusse  Oreste  : 
"  l^avendo  io  gill  detto,  ch'  in  ogm  riconoschnento 
"  suoC  intercenir  sillogismo  ed  argomenfatiom 
"  dentro  all'  ammo  della  persona  riconascenteJ* 
p.  236. 

NOTE    131. 

p.  150.     **  He  came  to  find  his  son,  and 

"    HE    HIMSELF    MUST    PERISH,'* 

It  is  not  very  obvious,  how  these  words  are  to 

be  brought  to  any  thbg  like  reasoning,  or  in- 

Jerence.  —  But  all  here  is  darkness.     The  &r- 

fetched  explanation  which  Dacier  has  condescended 

to 

''  the  mind  of  Electra  is  deeply  itruck ;  she  re^ons  and 
**  conjectures,  and  so  is  hndy  frepofed  for  the  discoveiy 
''  witch  soon  follows.**    Notes  on  die  Chocphorw. 
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to  borrow,  \vitbout  notice,  from  Castelvetro,  for 
whom,  in  bis  preface,  he  expresses  so  much  con- 
tempt, only  serves  to  makp  the  '*  darkness"  more 
"  visible." 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  remark 
a  mere  resemblance  of  expression,  but  a  very  close 
one,  in  Homer : 

Ml?  7r«T«f*  dvT^ioif  AIZHMENOr,   ATTOS 
*OAnMAI.  Od.  O.  90. 

NOTE    132. 

p.  150.  TUERE  is  ALSO  A  COMPOUND 
SORT,  &C. 

When  the  meamng  of  an  author  cannot  be 
satis&ctorily  explain^,  all  that  a  translator  can  do, 
isy  to  be  particularly  careful  to  render  faithfully  his 
ztx^rds.  This  I  have  emkepcoured  to  do  here  :  but 
whether  I  have  done  even  this,  the  manifest  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  must  leave  uncertain.  What- 
ever sense  may  be  enveloped  in  the  Greek,  I  hope 
remains  enveloped  in  the  English.  But  what  that 
is,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. — With  respect  to 
*  the  title  of  the  drama,  O^o-o-ivf  HriviayyiX^^  if  I 
have  not  given  it  its  only  possible  sense,  I  have, 
surely,  ^ven  it  its  most  natural  and  obvious 
sense  : — ^Ulysses  in  the  disguise  of  a  messenger. 
For  I  am  really  not  able  to  see,  how  the  words, 
without  violent  twisting,  can  be  made  to  signify 
passrcetg^  as  Castelvetro  would  have  it,  "  Ulisse  di 
5  "  cui 
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"  cm  smo  recate  false  novelk ;"  though  Victorius 
has  pronounced  a  man  to  be  a  fool,  who  pretends 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  meanings  is  the 
right  one  *.  Had  bl  false  Ulysses  been  meant,  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  word  i^iuMucotvf  would 
rather  have  been  used ;  as  i^iu/nf  «)tXiif,  The  false 
Hercules^  was  the  title  of  a  Comedy  of  Menander. 

A»«yy«piicrr^ — sc  tit  ttxrfHi  I  see  no  Other 
construction,  as  the  text  stands.  And  so  Vic- 
torius : — "  Spectatores  ita  accepisse  illam  vocem, 
*'  tanquam  si  ipsi,  rei  illius  auxilio,  ^mtm  agni- 
•*  turi  essent."* 

Ulysses  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  and  valuable 
resource  to  the  dramatic  writers.  His  history  fur- 
nished the  subjects  of  many  Comedies^  as  well  as 
Tragedies.  See  Casaubon  upon  Athenaeus, 
p.  397. — There  were,  Ulysses  ff^otmded— Ulysses 
Mad  —  Ulysses  the  Deserter  —  Ulysses  Ship- 
wrecked — Ulysses  fVeamngj  &c. — The  subject  of 
the  play  here  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Homer,  Gd.  H.  1 20.  But,  what  it  was— 
how  this  discovery  was  compound  (<ru>6«T^)— or 
how,  mdeed,  it  was  a  discovery  at  all— what  the 
precise  paralogism  was,  &c.  I  confess  myself 
totally  unable,  from  the  short,  perplexed,  and  pro- 
bably corrupt  words  of  the  text,  to  make  out 
The  reader  may  see,  however,  a  great  variety  of 
different  conjectures  in  the  commentators;  and 

I  believe 

•  **  Haec  cnifn  ita  inccru  suae,  ut  spdtum  esse  videaiur 
aliquid  ipsorum  affirmare." 
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I  believe  when  he  has  read  them  all,  he  will  find 
himself  just  where  he  was.  For  my  part,  I  leave 
this  bow  of  Ulysses  to  be  bent  by  stronger  arms 
than  mine : — 

NOTE    133. 

P.  151.  But  OF  ALL  DISCOVERIES,  THE  BEST 
iS  THAT  WHICH  ARISES  FROM  THE  ACTION 
ITSELF • 

I  agree  with  those  commentators,  who  under- 
stand this  to  be  ^ven  by  Aristotle  as  a  species  of 
aMyir«(io-K  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding. 
This  appears,  i .  From  his  examples,  which  are 
very  different  from  all  those  before  produced, 
and  not  reducible,  I  think,  to  any  of  his  classes. 
The  discovery  of  Iphigenia  by  the  letter,  is,  in- 
deed, mentioned  under  his  second  class,  but  not 
as  an  instance  of  that  species. — See  ^ote  1 24. 
adly,  and  principally,  from  his  saying,  "  After  these, 
*'  the  next  best  are  the  discoveries  by  inference'' — 
naming  an  entire  species;  which  he  would  not, 
surely,  have  done,  had  his  best  of  all  discoveries 
been  such,  as  might  be  found  equally  in  the  other 
species;  bad  he  been  speaking,  as  some  under- 
stand him,  only  of  the  best  way  of  using  the 
discoveries  already  enumerated. 
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NOTE    134. 

P:  151.     Such  discoveries  are  the  best, 

BECAUSE  THEY  ALONE  ARE  EFFECTED  WITHOUT 
INVENTED  PROOFS,  OR  BRACELETS,  &C.      NexT 
vTO      THESE     ARE      THE     DISCOVERIES      BY     IN- 
FERENCE. 

If  the  words,  ir£iroiiijucv»y  o-y)jUfiwy,  refer,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  to  the  second  sort  of  disco- 
veries exclusively,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
be  true,  that  ih^Jifth  and  best  sort  of  discoveries, 
that  EX  vpayiAocTdiv,  is  the  onlj/  one  that  is  effected 
without  invented  signs ^  bracelets^  &c. — for,  oa 
this  supposition,  the  same  may  evidently  be  said 
of  the  third  SLtid  fourth  classes,  those  by  memory^ 
and  by  inference,  which  arc  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  two  first  classes. 

This  inconsistence  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  removed, 
but  by  understanding  the  words  TnwomiAivot  <rniM,ustj 
herCf  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as  including  the 
third  and  fourth  species,  aiid,  in  general,  all  dis- 
<:overies  that  have  any  degree  of  the  defect  which 
Aristotle  means  to  point  out  by  the  expression 
^i'g'o^^fAtv»^  uiro  th  flroiuT»,  used  in  describing  the 
second  species,  as  opposed  to  what  he  calls,  ij 
avrm  vf  ayj^arwv ;  though  that  second  species  only 
is  expressly  so  denominated,  because  it  had  this 
fault  in  the  most  glaring  degree. 

Any  incident,  or  single  action,  of  that  combi- 
nation of  actions  that  compose  a  fable,  is  $^d, 

I  think, 
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1  tbiilk,  to  be  1^  aCruu  frpciyfj.a,TU)fy  when  it  is  pre- 
pared in  the  teiturc  of  the  plot,  and  appears  to 
follow  so  naturally  and  of  course  (xasra  to  ivAy- 
Kau9¥  fi  TO  ilx®f — )  froai  the  incidents  which  precede 
it,  that  the  spectator  does  not  see.  how  it  could 
have  been  otherwise*.  On  the  contrary,  those 
incidents  are  not  iZ  avrwy  n^ayfActrcavy  which  are  not 
thus  gradually  prepared,  but  have,  more  or  less, 
the  appearance  of  expedients  brought  in  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  nK)ment ;  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  occasional  and  easy  contrivance ;  which, 
though  not,  perhaps,  improbable,  yet  have  not 
such  a  degree  of  probability,  as  answers  fully  the 
purpose  of  dramatic  illusion,  by  acting  upon  the 
mind  erf  the  spectator  as  necessity  **,  and  keeping 
his  attention  rivetted  to  the  action,  without  suf- 
fering him,  as  it  were,  to  turn  his  eyes  a  moment 
from  it,  to  the  resources  of  the  Poem's  invention. 

'  Now  the  third  and  fourth  sorts  of  discovery 

appear,  when  we  examine  them,  to  be  of  this  kind. 

■ They 

*  What  is  here  expressed  by,  i{  aunw  Tr^ayfjutrm,  is  more 
fully  expressed,  cap,  x.  where  he  says  of  the  discovery 
aod  revolution,  that  they  should  arise  H  adnra  m;  (rvs-affEcog 
thimOh'  in  EKTX2N  nPOrETENHMENaN  ffUfAficuviKV, 
A  «{  avcp/mii  n  xara  to  d»^,  yiyveaOat  raura,  TransL 
Part  II.  Sect.  8. 

**  *'  Puisque  la  fonction  du  vraisemblable  dans  la  Tra- 
**  gedie,  est  d*empecher  it  s'apperccvoir  de  la  feinte,  le 
'^  vraisemblable  qui  trompe  le^ieux  est  le  plus  parfait,  et 
*'  c'est  cclui  qui  devient  necessaire.'*  Fontenelle,  Refl. 
sur  la  Poetique,  Sect.  63. 

O2 
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They  are  not  prepared  and  brought  on  gradually 
by  the  precious  circumstances  of  the  fable,  as  in 
the  examples  given  from  the  OedipuSy  and  IpM* 
genia  in  Tauris,  buteflected  by  contrivances,  more 
or  less  naturally  introduced  by  the  Poet,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  wanted ;  by  tears  suddenly 
shed  at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  by  an  exclamation 
suddenly  uttered.  These,  therefore,  are  not  im- 
properly included  under  the  denomination  of 
vtwomiAtfoi  («»•  T«  w-^inT*) ;  and  they  are,  also,  in 
the  proper  and  logical  sense  of  tlie  word,  cni^ua; 
the  tearsy  in  the  one  case,  and  the  illative  reaction, 
or  exclamationy  in  the  other,  being  signs  or  tokens^ 
by  which  the  persons  are  recognized.  And  thua^ 
what  Aristotle  here  says  seems  true — that  the  dis* 
covery  which  arises  out  of  the  action  itself]  is  the 
only  sort  that  is  entirely  effected  ciwu  r«if  ^riTom^fMii 
cti»,uw  xd(i  wtnhfmu¥ :  by  mgthgma,  meaning  the 
^rst  class  of  discoveries,  and  under  wur.  riy^ 
comprehending  the  three  other  classes. 

He  has,  plainly,  arranged  his  modes  of  dis- 
covery, as  lie  had  before  arranged  the  modes  of 
managbg  the  iroJn,  or  disastrous  incidents,  of 
Tragedy  (cap.  xiv.)— in  the  order  of  their  com- 
parative excellence ;  banning  mth  the  tvorst,  and 
proceeding  gradually  to  the  best.  When  he  tells 
us,  that  the  discoveries  by  inference  are  the  next 
best  J  he  evidently  considers  them,  as  wctf  being, 
strictly  at  least,  ig  uirw  irfmYfAetrtnf ;  and  so  far, 
I  think,  is  intelligible :  but,  in  what  respect  they 

are 
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are  l>etter  than  the  preceding  species,  iix  ftvn/um^ 
he  has  not  told  us.  Tlie  discovery  by  recollection 
may,  perhaps,  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as  less 
if  etCrwf  irfayiAarwy  or,  '  more  of  the  "  Pcefs 
making^''  as  it  seems  to  require  the  introduction 
of  something  accidental  and  extraneous,  such  as 
the  picture  in  his  first  instance,  and  the  Bard  and 
Jiis  performance,  in  the  second ;  circumstances, 
which 'have  mo7'€  the  appearance  of  expedients 
than  the  reflection  of  Orestes,  for  example,  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Polyides.  For  that  reflection  arose, 
at  least,  naturatlj/y  and  solely ^  from  his  situatioMy 
and  that  situation  was  essential  to  tlie  fable. — But 
it  is  time  to  release  the  reader,  and  myself,  from 
the  embarrassments  of  one  of  tlie  most  corrupt, 
confused,  and  ambiguous  chapters  of  this  mutilated 
and  disfigured  work. 
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NOTE    135. 

P.  152.     This,  the  Poet,  &c. 

*0  jtAH   iftorrbk  rov   Oiarfiv    iXayiapiy,      Dacier  haS, 

at  least,  I  think,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  this 
passage  wants  some  emendation,  and  that  the  sense 
must  be — -^^  escaped  the  Poet,  (not  the  spectator,) 
"  for  want  of  his  seeing^  or  coticeboing  himself  to 
"  see,  the  action.*"  He  might  have  added  to  his 
other  reasons,  that  the  word  x«v9«>o»to,  applied 
just  before  to  the  Poet,  seems  to  fix  the  same 
application  of  ixoLy^an  here.  The  opposition,  as 
he  has  observed,  is  strongly  marked : — it  escaped 

O  3  tho 
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the  Po€t\  Wi  AE  Ti»ff  2KHNH2,  &c.  but  upoa 
the  stagCj  &c.  Castelvetro  liad  seen  this  before 
Dacier,  and  conjectured,  i  f^n,  ifwrot,  XIS  to» 
itamv,  ixap^am  AN.  '^  La  qual  contrariety  non 
"  sarebbe  potuto  essere  celata  a  Carcino,  se 
"  avesse  riguardata  la  sua  Tragedia  non  come 
"  Poeta,  ma  come  veditore^''  The  ingenuity  of 
the  conjecture  may  be  allowed ;  not  so,  I  fear,  the 
accuracy  of  the  Greek.  % 

NOTE  13C. 

P.  152.  In  COMPOSING,  THE  PoET  SHOULD 
ALSO,  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE,  BE  AN  ACTOR. 

—  ToK  (r;^UfAa<n  o-uvawipya^ojUfvov  troiuy  —  The 
same  expression  occurs  in  the  Rhetoric^  III.  8. — 

S(rdfirt,  xfti  oX»(  rf}  un-ox^KTSt,  cAfeivoTc^v;  siv^i.  But 
there,  this  is  mentioned  only  as  the  means,  by 
which  the  Orator  may  excite  greater  emotion  in 
the  hearer,  immediately :  here,  as  the  means,  by 
which  the  Poet  may  excite  a  stronger  emotion,  a 
greater  reality  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  a 
more  perfect  alienation  of  person,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture so  to  call  it,  in  himself^  immediately ;  in  order 
to  produce  afterwards  a  correspondent  effect  upon 
the  spectator,  by  the  force  and  truth  of  his  imi- 
tation.. 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  says  tlie  adndrable 
author  of  the  Inquiry  concfff^ning  the  Sublime  and 

Beautiful, 

^  •P.  371-  '' 
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JBeautjfuly  "  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and 
"  gestures  of  angry,  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or 
"  daring  men,  I  have  involuntarily  found  my  mind 
"  turned  to  that  passion  wljose  appearance  I  en- 
. "  deavoured  to  imitate ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it 
"  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one  strove  to  sepa- 
"  rate  the  passion  from  its  correspondent  ges- 
**  tures\"  I  believe,  however,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  on  the  bodily  appearance  of  any 
passion,  without  prtviomly  turning  the  mind,  in 
some  degree^  to  that  passion.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  tlie  effect,  in  this  case,  will  react  upon  the 
cause,  and  convert  a  slight  and  nascent  emotion 
into  a  more  steady,  strong,  and  real  feeling  of  the 
passion. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  practice  of  this  rule . 
of  Aristotle — fryriuatn    (rvhAws^yx^oiAtifoy    vomu — in 
a  sister  art,  is  given  in  the  following  curious  ac- 
count, from   Felibien,  of  Domenichino,  a  painter 
remarkable  for  expression. 

"  II  ne  pouvoit  comprendre  qu'il  y  eut  des 
"  pehitres  qui  travaiilassent  k  des  ouvrages  consi- 
"  durables  avec  si  peu  d  application,  que  pendant 
**  leur  travail  ils  ne  laissassent  pas  de  s'entretenir 
**  avec  leurs  amis.  II  les  regardoit  comme  des 
**  ouvriers  qui  n'avoient  que  le  pratique,  et  nulle 
"  intelligence  de  Tart;  etant  persuad6  q.u'un 
"  Peintre,  pour  bien  r^iissir,  doit  entrer  dans  une 

*'  parfaite 

^  Part  IV.  Sect.  IV. — See  also  the  curious  account 
there  eiven  of  Campanella. 
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*'  parfaite  connoissance  des  affectaoos  de  Tesprit 
"  et  des  passions  de  Tame ;  qu'il  doit  las  sentir 
"  en  lui  mfirae,  at  s'il  faut  ainsi  ^\re^  fcure  les 
"  memes  actions  et  souffrir  les  Tnimes  rtumoemm^ 
"  qu'il  veut  representer :  ce  qui  ne  se  pent  au 
*^  milieu  des  distractions.  Aussi  on  Tentenddt 
**  qnelquefpis  parler  en  travaillant,  avec  une  voix 
"  languissante  et  pleine  de  douleur,  ou  tenir  des 
"  discours  agr^ables  et  joyeux,  sdon  les  divers 
**  sentimens  qu'il  avoit  intention  d  ex  primer.  Mais 
"  pour  cela,  il  s  enfermoit  dans  un  lieu  fort  retir^ 
"  pour  n'6tre  pas  apper^u  dans  ces  differens  6tats, 
'^  ni  par  ses  el^ves,  ni  par  ceux  de  sa  famille; 
**  parcequ'il  lui  6toit  arriv^  quelquefois,  que  des 
"  gens  qui  Tavoient  vdl  dans  ces  transports^ 
*'  1  avoient  soup(onn6  de  folie.  Lorsque  dans  sa 
*'  jeunesse  il  travailloit  au  Tableau  du  Martyre 
"  de  S.  Andr6  qui  est  ^  S.  Gregoire,  Annibal 
"  Carrache  etant  all6  pour  le  voir,  il  le  surprit 
"  corame  il  ^toit  dans  une  action  de  colore  et 
"  menagante.  Apres  Tavoir  observ6  quelque 
"  temps,  il  connut  qu'il  representoit  un  soldat  qui 
"  menace  le  S.  Ap6tre.  Alors  ne  pouvant  plu^ 
"  se  tenir  cach^,  il  s  approcha  du  Domeniquin,  et 
'"  en  Tembrassant,  lui  avoiia  qu'il  avoit  dans  ce 
"  moment-l;\  beaucoup  appris  de  lui  \'' 

I  will  just  observe,  farther,  that  this  precept,  or 
rather  counsel^  of  Aristotle,  would  appear  the  less 

strange 

**  Fclibien, — Entretiens  sur  les  vies  des  Feintres^  &c. 
tome  iii.  p.  379.  , 
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strange  to  the  Poets  of  his  time,  because,  as  be 
himself  tells  us,  the  earlier  Tragic  Poets  were  abo 
actors:  iwmftppuf  yaf^aivot  Tfaytfi^at  h  irottrm  rr 
w(%n9v. — Rhet.  III.  1. — But,  indeed,  I  am  so  figu: 
from  seeing  any  thmg  strai^  or  improbable  in  this 
advice^  tbat,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  liable  to  any 
objection  at  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  that  of 
beii^  unnecessary :  for  I  scarce  believe^  that  any 
Podt  of  genius,  antient  or  modem,  ever  yet  com- 
posed a  Tragedy  without  practising  involuntarily, 
in  same  degree  or  other,  what  the  critic  here  re- 
coounends.  No  dramatic  Poetry,  I  think,  can 
be  less  chargeable  with  the  fMtyixoir,  than  that  of 
the  French.  Yet  M.  Marmontel  sees  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  precept  In  his  account  of  this  part 
of  Aristotle's  work,  he  says,  ^^  II  recommande 
**  que  Ton  soit  present  k  Taction  que  Ton  veut 
**  peindre,  que  Ton  se  p^netre  soi-meme  des  sen- 
"  timens  que  Ton  doit  exprimer,  et  qu'on  imite, 
"  en  composant,  Taction  des  personnages  qu'on 
"  metsur  la  scene:  m6thode  qui  contribue  r^l- 
**  lement  k  donner  au  style  plus  de  chaleur  et  de 
"  v6rit6."  [Poet.  Franc.  I.  p.  15.]  Mr.  Mason 
says  of  the  late  ingenious  and  amiable  Mr.  Whjte^ 
head,  whose  dramatic  compositions,  whatever 
other  merit  may  justly  be  allowed  them,  certainly 
bear  no  marks  of  any  unmanageable  phrensy  in 
the  Poet,— that  "  he  is  apt  to  believe,  that  he 
'^  always  acted^  or  at  least  declaimed^  while  be  was 
"  composing  for  the  stage."     If,  then,  even  the 

modem 
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modem  Tragic  Poet  is,  almost  necessarily,  more 
or  less,  "  an  actor  in  composing/'  there  can 
surely  be  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  an  .Eschy- 
lus,  or  a  Sophocles,  in  their  free,  solitary,  and 
unwritten  meditations,  to  have  given  still  greater 
scope  to  their  imaginations,  and,  *02A  ATNATON, 
at  least,  cxtifAOnri  <ruv«v€f yacrao^a*.  We  must,  for 
once,  divest  ourselves  of  modern  ideas,  and  think, 
not  of  a  spruce  Poet  of  "  these  degenerate  days^'* 
shut  up  in  his  study,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  his  writing-table  before  him — but  of  Euripides, 
retired  into  that  lonely,  dark,  and  shaggy  cavern, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  scene  of 
his  Tragic  meditations.  "  Philochorus  refert,  in 
"  insul4  Salamine  speluncam  esse  tetram  et  harri- 
*^  dam,  quam  nos  vidimus^  in  qud  Euripides  Tra- 
"  gccdias  scriptitdrit'' — Aul.  Gell.  xv.  20, 

NOTE  137. 

P.  152.      Foil   BY    NATURAL   SYMPATHV,   &C. 

ilfl-i. — Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  forced  and 
improbable^  than  the  sense  given  to  the  words, 
aiTQ  Tuc  auTu?  ^u(r£Wf,  by  Victorius,  and,  after  him, 
by  Goulston  and  Dacier :  "  eorum  qui  pari  naturd 
"  ingemoque  praditi,  &c. — De  deux  hommes  qui 
"  seront  dhm  igal  genicy  celui  qui  se  mettra  dans. 
*'  la  passion  sera  toujours  plus  persuasif." 

If  the  text  be  right,  the  only  sense  I  see  is  that 
given  by  Heinsius : — ^'propter  simlitudinem  ejus- 

"  dem 
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"  dem  nature :'— I  e.  ^^  from  natural  sympathy '' 
— But  I  am  much  dbposed  to  suspect,  that  we 
should  read,  «V  ATTH2  THZ  fvirtu^—ab  ipsA 
naturd; — Ipsd  naturd  ctrinparatum  est^  ut,  &c. — 
A  similar,  but  contrary,  transposition,  of  the  same 
words,  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter : 
iif  auTij  St  rif  Si%^o^» — plainly,  as  Victorius  ob- 
serves, instead  of  h  TH*  ATTH»— .  And,  indeed, 
this  sense  is  so  obvious,  that  Robortelli,  Ca3tel- 
vetro,  and  Piccolomini,  have  all  given  it  in  their 
translations,  though  certainly  not  warranted  by  the 
text  However,  as  the  other  reading  seems  to 
express,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  the  same 
idea,  1  have  not  departed  from  it  any  fiuther,  than 
by  adopting  the  explanatory  version  of  Heinsius, 
which  takes  the  meaning,  and  leaves  the  obscurity. 

NOTE  138. 
P.  152.    We    share    the    agitation    of 

THOSE  WHO  APPEAR  TO  BE  TRULY  AGITATED — ' 
THE  ANGER  OF  THOSE  WHO  APPEAR  TO  BE 
TRULY    ANGRY. 

^0/Aci^  aXf^9^mrccTa.  I  have  given  that  sense 
.of  this  passage,  in  which  all  the  commentators  I 
have  seen  are  perfectly  agreed.  But  1  cannot  dis- 
semble a  difficulty  which  has  always  occurred  to 
me  in  this  interpretation,  though,  to  my  surprise, 
I  have  not  found  it  any  where  taken  notice  of. 
I  mean,  that  it  gives  a  tramitke  sense  to  the  verbs, 
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;(fi/biaMrffy  and  x^^KiiraiHt.     With  respect,  partico- 
larly,  to  the  verb  ;^aAtira»irii»,  (for  the  other  occurs 
but  seldom,)  the  difficulty  from  the  general,  if  not 
the  constant,  use  of  it,  as  a  verb  7ieuter,  seems 
not  easily  to  be  overcome.     This  use  of  it,   by 
Aristotle  himself,  and  by  other  prose  writers,  is 
so  common  and  well  known,  that  it  would  be  mere 
trifling  to  produce  instances.     That  it  is  tmxr 
used   by  them  transitively,   it    would    be  rash, 
perhaps,  even  in  those,  whose  Greek  reading  is 
much  more  extensive  than  my  own,  to  affirm.     I 
can  only  say,  that  1  have  never  seen  a  dear  in- 
stance of  it,  either  in   prose,  or  verse.     The 
lexicographers,  indeed,  send  us  to  Homar:  but 
without  giving  any  instance  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  at  all  decisive  \     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  occurs  clearly  in  its  usual  and  intransitive 
sense  in  other  passages:  as,  IL  S.  256.  n.  386. 
£.  1 03,  &c.     But  even  admitting  the  verb  to  be 
now  and  then  used  by  Homer  in  a  sense  indis- 
j)utably  transitive,   it  seems  very  unlikely,  that 
Aristotle  should  transplant  so  rare,  and  poetical, 
a  use  of  the  word,  into  plain  and  philosophiod 
prose ;  especially  as  other  verbs  were  probably  at 
hand,  if  he  meant  what  he  is  supposed  to  mean, 
which  would  not  have  been  liable  to  this  ambi- 
guity. 

This  difficulty  has  sometimes  led  me  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  passage  may  possibly,   after  all, 

admit 
'  !  See  lU  T.  183. 
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acknit  of  a  different  sense ;    and  tliat  Aristotle 
may  have  meant  only  to  say  this :  — "  The  Poet 
"  should  work  himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  the 
'^  passion  he  is  to  represent,  by  even  assuming 
♦*  the  countenance,  and  the  gestures,  which  are 
**  its  natural  expressions.    .For  they,  of  course, 
"  have  most  probability  and  truth  in  their  imi- 
"  tation,  who  actually  feel,  in  some  degree,  the 
"  passion:    and  no  one  expresses  agitation  of 
**  mind  (x«f*«»«*)  so  naturally,  {ix^hmrara^)  as 
"  he  who  is  i-eally  agitated,   (x*'itA«C®/A»©»,)   or 
"  ejppresses  auger  (x«Afir«i»ii)  so  naturally,  as  he 
^  who  is  really  angry  (ojyi^o/^fir^.)" — ^Thus,  the 
forms,  j(iif*«i»ii,  yotXiiroLim,  will  retain  their  neuter 
signification,  referring  to  the  Poet's  eji^pression  of 
the  passion  in  his  composition ;  as,  x^'i^^C^i^'*'^' 
and  Of y»^o/iA£i^,  refer  to  the  ifitenial  feeling  of 
the  passion,  whiqh  he  has  excited  in  his  own  mind. 
Xfif4a^i(r9fln — to  be  violently  agitated  in  mind : — 
XitfAaivfftv — to  express  that  agitation  by  words  or 
actions^:  ofyi^€<r9«i — to  be  angry:   ^OLXitroLmiy — 
to  express  that  anger  by  words  or  actions.— It 
will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  j(ot,Xiir$t,imv^  used 
as  a  verb  neuter,  appears  to  be  synonymous  with 
•^yi^ic^ftu    That  it  may  be  often  so,  I  will  not 
,     take 

*  This  verb  seems  to  be  rare.  I  neither  recollect,  nor 
can,  at  present,  find,  any  .other  instance  of  it,  than  in  the 
9th  Pastoral  of  Theocritus j  v.  20,  where  it  is  used  im- 
personally: xufAmmT^-,  i.e.  when  it  is  witiur.  An 
instance^  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  &vour  of  the  sense 
I  would  give  to  the  word  here. 
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take  upon  me  to  deny :  but  numerous  instanced 

may  certainly  be  proiluced,  where  it  is  not  so — ' 

where  it  clearly  denotes  something  beyond  the 

mere  internal  passion.     In  this  line  of  Homer,  for^ 

example ; 

Zfuc,     ort    Sfi   ^    dvS^Btrtn    KOTESSAMENOt 

XAAEHHiNHi.  //.n.386. 

— "  iraim  scBviatf — where  the  anger  of  Jupiter 
is  expressed  by  xorcaro-afAfv^;  but  ;^aXsirf}vtf  goes 
on  to  the  external  demonstration  of  it,  ore  Xa^o- 

So,  too,  Od.  T.  V.  83. 
Mij    TTcag  roi   SsC'TTOivu    Korta-trufitvifj    XAAEIIHi- 

NHi V 

— which,  in  vulgar  language,  would  be  fairly  ren- 
dered, *'  lest  your  mistress  should  be  angry ^  and 
"  scoldr 

Thus,  again,  II.  3.  256,  of  Jupiter : 

0  ^'  Imy^ofuv^  XAAEIIAINE 

PfflTAZflN  KATA  AXIMA  eEOTS.— 

In  the  very  passage  adduced  to  exemplify  the 
transitive  use  of  this  verb,  IL  T.  1 83,  it  appears 
to  have  the  same  sense ;  for  the  words,  on  tk 
ir^orcfO'  ^otXiinm^  allude  to  Agamemnon's  owa 
words,  //.  B.  378. 

K(X/  yot^  lyeav  A%iX6U(  n  [jLaxB(rs'uiJu6\  tivsKa  wi^g^ 
AmjQ^o^  EnEE£2:iN-  lya>  S'  HPXON  XAAK- 
nAINilN.' 

XxXivaiym  is  here,  I  think,  put  as  synonymous 
with    fACLXj^»i  ivfcco-jv.     Agamemnon  confesses, 

that 
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that  he  himself  gave  the  first  verbal  provocation; 
alluding,  I  think,  to  his  speech,  v.  131,  where  lie 
first  hints  at  the  seizure  of  Briseis.  For  t]boa^ 
Achilles  speaks,  indeed,  somewhat  roughly  to  the 
king  in  the  preceding  speech,  yet  his  zorath  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  commence  before  the  subse- 
quent speech,  XI  fi^i,  iyxJufip,  &c.  v.  149. 

I  diall  add  only  an  instance  or  two  more. — In 
the  first  book  of  Plato's  Repub.  Socrates  says  to 
Thrasymachus, — lAicfo-Oai  «y  i^r^oXv  juoXAov  %\x^ 
ir»  mr,  iwQ  iiMi¥  rm  invuv^  i  XAABIIAINEZ0AI —  » 
i.  e.  "  we  deserve  rather  to  be  pitied  by  you  wise 
"  men,  than  to  be  scolded  at." — In  the  passage 
quoted  note  22,  p.  283,  vol.  i.  Plato  says  of  a 
dog, — ip  fACV  tip  lin  iyptarot^  XAAEIIAINEI  •— ov  i* 
mw  yv«(i/*oir,  AZnAZETAI:  ^^  fowm  on  those  he 
"  knows,  and  barks  at  strangers."  In  the  Menuh 
vMlia  of  Xenophon,  11.  2,  we  have — Ai<rOo/*i>©* 
Jc  iron  Aa/i*i3'(0)tXia,  rov  ir^s^vrarov  Jiov  fAurs^  vf  o? 
Tuir  nAHTff a  XAAfillAINONTA :  i.c.  *'  when  he  had 
*^  heard  him  spealdng  angrUy  to  his  mother." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  passage  will  fairly  admit 
of  the  meaning  I  have  proposed.  And  whether 
diat  meaning  would  not  be  more  to  Aristotle  s 
purpose,  than  the  other,  I  willingly  submit  to  the 
reader's  consideration.  For  why  recommend  it 
to  the  Poet  to  help  his  imagination  by  action^ 
when  he  composes  ? — plainly,  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  of  this  method  upon  his  poetry;  that  his 
espresslon  of  passion  may  have  more  of  truth  and 

nature ; 
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nature;  that  bis  characters  may  x^H^^^^f  ^r 
^aKnroitwup^  ei?aAtvur»r»^.  Now  it  seems  more 
consonant  to  diis  purpose,  that  the  words  which 
follow  as  the  reason  of  the  advice,  should  refer 
to  ^s  immediate  effect  upon  the  Poet's  work, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  advice,  than  to  the 
more  remote  and  implied  effect  of  the  work  upon 
the  spectator.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
thb  reference  to  the  audience,  in  the  usual  way 
of  understanding  the  passage,  that  led  Madius 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  this  precept  intended, 
not  for  the  Poet,  but  for  the  Pkyer. 

Such  ar^  my  objections  to  the  sense  hitherto 
given  to  this  passage,  and  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing, that  its  meaning  may  have  been  mistakei. 
I  abandon  them,  without  reserve,  to  the  judgment 
of  tlie  learned  reader :  in  my  own,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  confide,  when  I  reflect,  that  the  whole 
band ,  of  commentators,  who  have  preceded  nae, 
have  acquiesced)  without  doubt  or  scruple,  in 
that  interpretation  which  to  me  appears  so  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

^  It  18  somewhat  in  fiivour  of  this  interpretadon,  diat 
it  gives  the  adverb,  ^kMiMmrro,  its  most  natural  and 
obvioas  constnicdon,  with  the  verbs,  x^V^^  ^^  Xf^" 
Tecum.  As  the  passage  is  commonly  understood,  it  most 
be  joined  with  the  fMrticipks. 
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NOTE    139. 

p.  152.    Great   natural  quickness   of 

PARTS . 

Evfvsg  ij  iroinTixu  Inif  -  -  -.  Evfmx — OSTTH2» 
Hesychius.  See  also  Casaub.  upon  Athenteus^ 
p.  454,  and  Suidas,  voc.  Eu^ua,  and  Ew^wTa,  where 
the  passage  he  quotes  from  AleJi:.  Aphrod.  shews 
what  was  the  common  idea  of  fvVvV«,  though  its 
propriety  is  disputed.  The  tifvug  were  generally 
understood  to  be  w  |i«A«f— fAflnr$«i»oim?,  i/Aowi  ft 

iXpmg  irgog   irayroe,   ra    lAaif^fAaret,  &C.      The   pas- 

'sage  seems  to  allude  to  JEthic.  Nicom.  IIL  5. 
p.  113.  ed.  fVilk. 

No  epithet  can  be  more  exactly  adapted  to  the 
f vf ufify  than  that  of  luirAar^^  which  follows ;  a 
man  of  qdick,  mimetic  parts^^  who  can  turn  him-- 
selfy  as  we  say,  to  eoery  thing  with  equal  facility, 
and  mould  himself,  without  effort,  to  every  form. 
But  the  word  had  considerable  latitude,  and  wouM 

•have  been  applied  by  the  antients,  to  the  genius 
of  a  Shakspeare,  the  talents  of  a  Foote  *,  or  the 
docility  of  a  school-boy  ^ 

.  *  Philip  of  Macedon  would  have  caressed  such  a  man 
as  Foote.  He  delighted,  we  are  told,  M^aTOii  TOTE 
ETWE2I  Mfcuiwfoti,  Hcu  TA  TEAOIA  AEFOTSI  KAI 
nOIOTSI.  JtAen.  260. 

,     ^  liofa  rw  ET*TI1N,  says  Isocrates,  speaking  of  scho- 
lars,   3fi   fAtyav  7^afA$aniv  fuaOoff   ort   IIOAAA   MAN0A- 
N0T2I'  TTo^a  JfTwv'AWHN,  ori  ^ox^i  xointi  vofix^^^' 
•^An  admirable  inscription  for  a  school  door. 
VOL.  IL,  P 
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NOTE  140. 

P.  152.    Oe,   an  enthusiasm  allied  to 

MADNESS . 

'H  fiayixs. — My  translation  here  will,  I  fear,  be 
thought  too  paraphrasticaL  But  this  is  one  aufiong 
many  passages,  that  have  occurred,  where  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  give,  at  the  same  time, 
word  for  word^  and  idea  for  idea.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  great  misfortune  of  translation;  for  what 
Mr.  Harris  has  observed  is  too  true, — ^that  "  mudi 
■*^  of  the  force  of  the  original  will  necessarily  be 
''  lost  in  the  translation,  where  single  words  in 
^*  one  language  cannot  be  found  corresponding 
"  to  single  words  m  the  other*.'* 

The  word,  ftawx^,  wanted  no  explaDation  to 
Qreek  readers,  to  whom,  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  in  particular,  it  was  familiar  to  consider 
enthusiasm  of  every  kind,  as  a  species  oi  madness^ .^ 
They  would  understand  no  more,  from  Aristotle'i 
expression,  than  that  cojnparative  insanity  which 
Cicero  has  so  exacdy  expressed : — Poetam  bonum 

**  neminem sine    inflammatione    animorum 

"  existere 

•  Philos.  Arrang,  p.  2ii,  note. 

**  See,  particularly,  the  "Phadrusy  p.  144,  245,  ed.  Sen, 
'  -^i^Aristotle  himself,  too,  in  his  Rhetoric,  says-— 'ENBEON 
yof  A  TTomia'tf,  III.  7.  ed.  DuvaL — I  cannot  help  just  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  admirable  humour  with  which 
Horace  ridicules  the  practical  abuse  of  this  idea,  in  bis 
Art  of  Poetry,  v.  5195 — 304. 
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^  existere  posse^  et  sine  quodam  afflatu  quasi 
*^  fiiroris*.'* — But  what  can  a  mere  modem  reador 
think,  when  he  is  told,  in  Dacier  s  translation, 
that,  to  succeed  in  Poetry,  **  il  fieuit  ayoir  un  genie 
*^  excellent,  ou  etre  furieux?** 

Nor  could  I,  without  danger  of  confounding 
the  philosopher's  distinction,  have  rendered  ivfoU 
by  the  single  word  genius;  which,  as  we  usuaQy 
apply  it  to  the  fine  arts,  implies  much  of  that  veiy 
warmth^  and  illusive  power,  of  Imagination,  that 
**  inflammatio  ammorum^  which  Aristotie  meant 
to  express  by  the  other  word,  /bbayixosr. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  this  whole  passage  re- 
ceives considerable  illustration  from  another,  in 
the  Problems  J  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Winstanley  in 
fais  edition,  p.  292  ^ 

If  Aristotle  had  ^ven  any  instance  of  the 
jKotwxO'  among  the  Tragic  Poets,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  ^chylus.  It  is  pleasant 
to  observe  the  appearance  which  the  wild  invention 
and  ferocious  sublimity  of  his  Prometheus,  had 
to  the  eye  of  a  French  critic,  of  admirable  good 
sense,  indeed,  but,  x«f  A»  m^otr®',  "Jecrois," 
says  Fontenelle,  ^^  qu  Eschile  etoit  une  ma- 
^  NiERE  P£  Fou,  qui  avoit  imagination  tr^s- 

**  vive, 

•Dc  Or.  II.  46. 

^  P.  817.  B.  ed.  Duval.  'Oao^  J«  >ww&c. — to  hifcunf  C. 
The  reading*  htFartui&'y  inicead  of  llrraru^,  if  it  stood 
,  an  need  of  any  confirmation,  would  be  confirmed  by  this 
jikigle  passage  beyond  all  doubt. 
.  P  3 
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**  vive^  et  pas  trop  regl6e\'V  He  woqld  probably 
bate  said  much  the  same  of  Shakspeare.  Thb 
charge  certainly  cannot  be  retorted  upon  the  French 
Tragic  writers.  It  is  related  of  the  unfortunate 
Nat  Lee,  that,  when  he  was  in  Bedlam,  somebody 
had  the  inhumanity  to  tell  him,  it  was  a  very  easy 
'thjbg  to  write  like  a  madman.  "No,**  replied 
tiie  Poet,  **  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write  like  a 
**  madman ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  wrke 
**  like  a  fool."  I  believe  these  two  things  are 
almost  equally  difficult  to  our  ingenious  nei^- 
bours.  It  would  be  hard  to  detect  Racine  writii^ 
like  a  fool.  But  I  confess  I  never  read  bim 
without  wishing  he  had  written  a  little  more  like  a 
madman.  We  must  allow  him  much  merit;— 
but  he  never  "rolled  his  eye"  in  the  "J&ic 
phr€nsy'\  of  the  Poet;  he  knew  little  of  "  the 
tricks*'  of  "  strong  imagination^  The  character 
given  of  him  by  Lord  Kaims  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly exact  and  just;  that  **  he  is  always  sensible, 
"  generally  correct,  never  falls  low,  maintains  a 
"  moderate  degree  of  dignity  without  reaching  the 
"  sublime,  paints  delicately  the  tender  passions, 
"  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  genui«e  language  of  en- 
"  thdsiastic  or  fervid  passion  ^J^ 

I  have 

•  Tome  ix.  p.  415.—**  II  me  semble/*  says  thiis  agree 
able  writer,  "  qu'il  nc  faudroit  donner  dans  le  sublimet 
*^  qu^  a  son  corps  defendant**  [Preface  to  his  Hist,  des 
Oracles^  No  wonder  then,  that  he  could  not  reliA 
iEschyluf.  ^  Elements  of  Crit.  vol,  i,  p.  488. 
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I  have  often  wondered,  what  jt  H-as  tbtt  oould 
attach  Mr.  Gray  so  strongly  to  a  Poet  H^iose  ge- 
nios  was  so  little  an^gous  to  hU  own:^  I  must, 
confess  I  cannot,  even  in  the  dramatic  fragment 
given  us  by  Mr.  Ma^on,  discover  any  other  resem* 
blanee  to  Radne,  than  in  the  length  of  the 
speeches.  Its  fiuilt,  indeed,  is  Racine's;  its 
beauties  are,  surely,  of  a  higher  order.  What 
pity,  that  a  work  of  genius,  should^  have  been 
smodiered  in  its  birth,  by  a  little  cold  and  trifling 
criticism  ! — We  have^  indeed;  been  told,  that  "  it 
^^  wag  certmrdjf  no  loss  to  the  English  8tage>  tfaati 
"  Agrippina  was  never  finished  C  but  we  have  bein 
told  it  by  the  same  critic  who  has  pronounced, 
alsO|  that  the  Bard  of  Gray,  only  ^^  endeavours 
^^  at  sublimity ;"  who  saw  in  the  juvenile  Poems 
of  Milton  ^*  no  promise  of  Paradise  Lost ;*  and 
who  has  admitted,  with  seeming  complacence^ 
into  the  catalogue  of  English  Poets,  such  nam^ 
as  Blackmore^  Yalden^  and  Fomfret — 

**  Alcandrumque     Haliumque    Noemonaque 
Prytaniraque !" — 

NOTE    14^' 

P.  152;  When  the  Poet  invents  a  sub- 
ject -  -  -. 

Here  is  a  confusion  of  various  readings,  none 
of  them,  I  think,  free  from  suspicion.     How  the 

sense 

f  ■     ■  ■■■!■■ 

*  Sec  Letter  xvi.  Sect.  4.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Air.  Graf. 
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sense  given  to  the  passage  by  Victorius^  and  almtet 
all  the  commentators,  is  fairly  to  be  obtained 
from  any  of  them,  I  confess,  I  never  could  see. 
I  follow  the  conmion,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  least 
suspicious,  reading — mt  Ti*x#yirff  t8c  irfiroif)/(*firiK — . 
And  I  understand  Aristotle  to  speak  of  subjects, 
either  wholly  invented  by  the  Poet,  like  the  AiA^ 
of  Agatho,  or,  having  only  some  very  slight  and 
general  foundation  in  history  or  tradition.  — 
Aoy®* — ttte  general  story  i  or  argument. — (Aoy0»— 
'HTOT  APAMATOr  TnoeErK.  Hesychius.)— 
KAI  aJroir  voisrr», — because,  I  suppose>  such  or- 
gdments  were  commonly  drawn  up  by  others^ 
probably  in  the  Ai/arx«Xiai,  and,  perhaps,  pre- 
fixed to  ti^  copies  of  the  play.  But  here,  Aris- 
totle-^'^ poetam  etiam  ipmm  hoc  facere  jubet; 
'^  quod  novum  erat,  et  musitatum :"  —  as  the 
force  of  KAI  ATTON  seems  rightly  explained  by 
Victorius. 

NOTE  142. 

P-  153-    When  he  has  given  names  to 
HIS  characters  -  -  -• 

This  seems  to  shew    plainly,  that    by  x«y«c 

wtwQmfAiPBi  the  critic  means  only  such  subjects  as 

were  of  the  Poet's  own  invention  *.  For  he  says — 

'  Jrst, 

♦  ruf  AR  A07H$,  which,  according  to  Victorius  has 
MS.  authority,  would,  perhaps,  he  preferable. 

*  As,  Tnronyavor  dveyia,  cap.  xxj.  *'  a  word  of  the  Poei*s 
*'  invention J^ — wctwi^w  ^lyaio — ^fTonvayar  ietayw^wu;, 

cap.  xvi. 
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first y  form  a  general  sketch  of  your  fable ;  then^ 
give  names  to  your  characters.  This  manifestly 
implies^  that  the  names  were  not  already  fixed  by 
history  or  tradition,  but  wer«  at  the  Poet's  choice. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  Abb6  Batteux  trans- 
lates, "  on  remet  les  noms  ^''  But  thb,  certainly, 
if  not  what  Aristotle  says\  and  it  is  too  trifling, 
surely^  to  be  what  he  means.  If  the  names  are 
given  by  the  paiticular  history  which  the  Poet 
follows,  what  purpose  will  it  answer  to  omit  them 
in  his  plan  ? — ^They  will  certainly  be  in  his  mind ; 
they  may  as  well  be  upoii  his  paper.  In  short,  the 
method  here  recommended  by  Aristotle  seems  per- 
ffictly  absurd  and  nugatory,  upon  apy  other  sup- 
position  than  that  of  a  story,  either  wholly  invented 
by  the  Poet,  or,  of  which,  at  least,  he  owes  only 
some  slight  hint  to  fact,  and  real  life.  In  this 
case,  and  in  this  only,  it  is,  that  the  subject  Jirst 
presents  itself  to  the  Poet*s  mind  in  a  general  and 
abstracted  view,  which  he  afterwards  circum* 
stantiates  by  time,  place,  and  names,  and  fills  up 
by  the  detail  of  particular  episodes  and  scenes. 

That  this  is  the  meaning,  will  appear,  I  think, 
•till  more  clearly  firom  the  9th  chapter,  with  which 
this  passage  should  be  coippared.    What  is  here 

said 

cap.  xvi.  and,  Tcgrooyora  Jwvmat^,  cap.  ix.  **  names  invented 
«  by  die  Poet." 

^  And,  see  his  not^N*  3,  upon  chap.  xvi. — It  is  the 
explanation  of  Beni : — '*  jam  nomina  iioponi  jubet,  noa 
<<  tai9  ilia  fing^ndo,  quam  reddendo** 

P4 
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said  of  the  method  to   be   pursued  by  Tragic 
Poets,  answers  exactly  to  what  is  there  said  of  the 

Cotniff:  (TVi'n^xvrsc  yaf  to*  [Mijiov  iix  ruv  tlxortn^ 
'OTTil  TA  TrXONTA'ONOMATA  EniTreBASI;— 
with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  the  Comic  writer 
may  give  whatever  names  he  pleases ;  while  the 
Tragic  generally  adopts  historical  names,  even 
when  his  subject  is  feigned.  Yet  Aristotle,  there, 
not  only  allows  that  Tragedy,  as  well  as  Comedy, 
may  be  all  invention,  both  plot  and  names,  but 
even  says,  that  it  would  be  "  ridiculous^  to  think 
othei'wise:  y«Ao*ov  rirrp'^uTiiy.  And  lie  immediately 
adds,  that  it  is  the  invention  or  making  of  bis 
fable,  (not  of  his  verse  only,)  that  truly  constitutes 
the  Poet  \ 

NOTE  143. 
P-  ^53-    That  the  Episodes  belong  pro- 

PERLY  TO  THE  SUBJECT . 

See  NOTE  37  *. — Here  are  two  instances  given 
by  Aristotle  of  what  he  means  by  hrnfrofm  in  dra- 
matic Poetry.  They  confirm,  I  think,  what  was 
said  in  that  note.  That  Orestes  should  be  taken, 
by  some  means  or  other,  and  should,  by  some 
means  or  other,  be  saved,  were  essential^  parts  of 
the  Poet's  fable.  These  were  not  episodes,  in 
Aristotle's  view ;  for  he  expressly  includes  them 
both  in  that  general  sketch  of  the  story,  which  is 
previous  to  the  intertexture  of  the  episodes : — tx9w» 

I  Cap.  ix. — TransL  Part  II.  Sect.  6.    •  In  vol.  1. 


V  o  r  t  s.  aij 

A  xai  AH*QEIX  —  and,  hriD^tw  Jj  i  ZftTHPIA* 
The  episodes  are  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
Poet  chose  to  effect  this  captwcy  and  this  escape ; 
i.  e.  the  madness  of  Orestes,  and  the  ablution  of 
the  statue ;  or  rather,  these  facts  drawn  out  into 
some  particularity  of  descriptive  narration,  so  as 
to  form  distiiict,  though  subordinate,  parts  of  the 
action ;  for  this,  perhaps,  made  a  part  of  Aris- 
totle's idea  of  Itrucoiioy. — And  the  examples  here 
given  seem  to  confirm  this.  See  the  Iphig.  in 
TauriSy  V.  260,  to  340. — V.  1153,  &c. — And, 
particularly,  the  narration  of  the  ayysX^, 
V.  1327,  &c. 

From  the  very  observation,  that  these  episodes 
should  be  properly  related  to  the  subject  \  and  from 
what  he  adds  of  the  difference  of  dramatic  and 
epic  episodes  in  point  of  length,  it  clearly  appears, 
that,  as  I  observed  in  the  note  referred  to,  the  word 
is  not  applied  to  Tragedy  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Epic  Poem. 

NOTE  144. 
P.  153.    But  in  the  Epic  they  ake  the 

MEANS   OF   DRAWING    OUT   THE    PoEM    TO    ITS 
PROPER   LENGTH. 

.*H  f  IfToiroiiot  TaT«*ff  fi.fiiiMnr»%, — Compare  cap. 

xxiv.      E;^f*    ^f  WfOff  TO    fuiXTiivia-Oai,  x.t.oA. — tO, 

*  They  could  not  therefore  be  considered  by  Aristotle 
as  '^  parties  necessaires  dc  Taction,*' according  to  Lc  Bossu's 
definition,  lib.  ii.  ch.  6. 
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KOTE    145- 

P.   153.      The    general    story    of   thi 

OPTSSEY — LIES   IN    A    SMALL    COMPASS. 

Mixf^,  (instead  of  /aox^^,)  has  now  the  sup- 
port of  a  manuscript.  See,  erf.  Ox.  1780,  with 
the  learned  editor  of  which  I  perfectly  agree. 
Aoy^  is  plainly  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
before,  for  the  g^eral  argument,  or  summary,  of 
the  Poem:  whereas,  if  we  read  fAax^O^^  it  can 
mean  only  the  entire  story  at  full  length,  with  all 
its  episodes.  Farther ;  the  epitome  of  the  Odys- 
sey which  follows,  is  evidently  the  exemplification 
of  the  preceding  assertion,  that  the  story  of  th$ 
Odyssey,  stripped  of  its  episodes,  is  very  short. 

Homer  himself  has  given  us  a  still  more  general 
outline  of  the  Poem  in  two  lines  and  a  half  ;— 
^vo^iv  vcta^i  mg  Ott)cvu»gy  as  the  scholiaat  has  ob* 
Jjerved  upon  it : 

^Pfpf,  Koxa  voXhoL  voL^orr^  oX$(ravr  dvo  vcoh 

*   OacetS*  Ix&JO-iiT&eti.  -  -  -  Od.B.  174. 

— where,  iXt^ttrr   dwo  va¥r»i  iraipir^,  is  equival^t 
to  Aristotle's  /A0V8  oW®*. 


NOTES.  ai^ 

NOTE    146.. 

1^.  154.     Pebsecuted  by  Neptune . 

llie  same  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  Vir^ : 
-  -  -  nee  Teucris  odUlrVa /uiio 
Us^am  aberit,  JEn.  vi.  90. 

— upoQ  which  passage  the  reader  will  find  an  ex- 
cellent  and  useful  note  in  the  best  of  all  editions 
of  this  Poet,  that  of  Heyne. 

Horace  comes  still  nearer  to  the  word  v«f  «hh 

Incontlnentis  wee  Tityi  jecur 
Relinquit  ales,  nequitise  additus 

CUSTOS.  Zit.  ni.  Ode  ir. 

note  147. 
P.  154.    And  making  himself  known  to 

SOME  OF  His  FAMILY  -  -  -. 

is  all  very  strai^,  and,  probably,  very  corrupt ; 
as  may  appear,  merely  from  the  awkward  and 
cacophonous  repetition  of  the  pronoun — ^ATTor 
4ipx»iirM ATTOIS   «ViOff/Afi^,   ATTOZ  fftf» 

And  what  k,  ivayyuf^coi  Tiva?  ?— -Certainly,  not 
what  one  expects.  Ulysses,  we  know,  was  (Bs- 
covered  by  the  nurse,  and  discovered  himseff  to 
Eum^us,  and  the  herdsman,  and  to  Telemachus; 

but 
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but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  disccwers  any  one. 
Castelvetro  saw  this ;  and  he  says,  ttjat  "  oUntop  is 
"  to  be  understood ;  and  that  the  signification  o( 
*^  the  word  dmy¥m^€aq  here  must  be  obsei^ved, 
"  which  is,  not  that  Ulysses  disawered  any  of  his 
"  friends,  but  that  he  made  himself  known  to 
**  them\''  But  we  have  no  authority,  that  I 
know  of,  for  this  use  of  ivayvafi^up  with  an  ac- 
cusative case.  Piccolomini,  too,  understands  this 
passage  as  Castelvetro  did — "  datosi  ^  conoscerc 
"  ad  alcuniJ"  And  the  Abb6  Batleux — "  scjiut 
"  reconnoUrCy' kc 

But  what,  again^  is,  «utok  liariOfffii^©*  ? — Does 
•fUToic  refer  to  the  friends j  or  to  the  enemies,  of 
Ulysses  ? — Is  i BriOi/Aiv©*,  deceiving^,  imposing  on^  as 
it  is  rendered  by  Victorius,  and  others  after  him, 
or,  as  others  understand  it,  attacking?  for  it  will 
bear  either  of  these  senses,  I  have  preferred  the 
latter  as  most  obvious,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  to 
the  purpose.  EvitiOi/aivpi  is  used  by  Aristotle  in 
this  sense,  Bhet  II.  5.  It  generally,  I  believe, 
implies  an  i^taek  more  or  less  insidious^  such  as 
Aat  of  Ulysses  upon  the  suitors.  The  scholiast 
upon  Homer,  Od.  T.  156,  observes,  that  a  day  of 
festivity  was  made  choice  of,  as  furnishing  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of    attacking  the   suitors : 

1X7  T#  EniTieE20AI    TOI2   MNHITHPZI. 

•  p.  382. 
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NOTE  148. 
P,  154.   I  CALL  COMPLICATION,  ALL  THAT 
IS  BETWEEN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  PIECE, 
-AND  THE  LAST  PART,  &C. 

Aristotle  is  here,  ds  usual,  very  short  and  dry 
in  the  information  he  bestows  upon  us  concerning 
this  itng  and  Xu^-itr.  I  wish. he  had  given  us  a  de- 
finition of  their  $neamngs,  inst^  of  a  mere  desig- 
nation of  their  places.  One  would  suspect^  on  the 
first  view,  from  the  mention  of  a  change  d 
iVTup^my  onljf,  (in  which  reading  all  the  MSS. 
I  think,  agree,)  from  his  instance^  (if  it  be  the* 
Bame  Tragedy  as  he  before  cited,  cap.  xi.)  and 
from  the  common .  acceptation  of  the  word  ^vo^k 
itself,  that  he  was  speaking  only  of  those  Tragedies 
in  which  the  piinqipal  characters  are  extricated 
fi'om  the  difficulties  they  were  involved  in,  and  the 
end  is  h^ppy.  And,  indeed,  the  way  in  which 
Le  Bosfi],  and  others  after  him,  explain  this  ncdud 
and  denouement^  leads  naturally  to  this  idea,  and 
seons  hardly  coimstent  witli  their  allowing,  as 
they  do,  that  the  denouement  may  be  either  cala- 
mitous or  prosperous  *.  For  they  ^explain  the 
meudj  or  ^o-k,  by  "  obstacles  ^  vaincre^'^  — 
^*  efforts  contraires  —  i.  e.  aux  efforts  dii  h^ros 
**  pour r execution  deson  dessei?i  ^" — "ILcs  obstacles 
"  present^s  s  app^Uent  nomds^  ct  la  maniere  dont 

•^  on 

■  Lc  B08SU,  Traite  du  Poeme,  Ep.  II.  1.6. 

^  Batteux's  note  on  this  passage.     ^  Le  Bci^su,  IL  13. 
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"  on  ks  force^  se  nomme,  denouement*.^ — ^Thif 
will  do  very  well  for  £neas,  or  Ulysses.  But 
when  Oedipus  finds  himself  guilty  of  parricide 
and  incest,  and,  from  a  state  of  regal  dignity  and 
happiness,  becomes  a  wretched,  blind,  and  banished 
vagabond — this  is  but  a  strange  way  of  surmount- 
mg  obstacles. 

The  truth  is,  that  die  obstacles  of  the  ^itf-ic,  or 
the  knoty  are  those  which  are  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator;  the  difficulty  overcome  is 
tiiat  of  seeif^  how  the  piece  mil  terminate.  And 
tiius,  indeed,  the  Abb6  Batteux  more  accurately 
expresses  himself  elsewhere  : — "  Le  ncnid  dans  le 
Cinna  est,  de  sfoooir  si  Cinna  tuera  Auguste^  &c  •. 
The  XtM-ic  is,  to  the  spectator,  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  "  How  will  all  this  end  ?"  And  we  may 
add,  the  more  difficult  the  problem,  tiie  greater  the 
pleasure  of  the  solution. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  applicable  only 
to  those  Tragedies,  the  subjects  of  which  are  totally 
unknown  to  the  spectator ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
"  Where  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  in  those 
^^  dramas,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  and 
"  fcad,  and  of  wliich  we  are  perfectly  acquainted 

"  with 

'  Bsneuxy  Principes  dc  la  Lit.  tome  ii.  p.  226. 

*  Priocip.  de  la  Lit.  tome  iii.  p.  51.  And  so,  too, 
Le  B0S8U,  where  he  says  of  the  nwud^  that  it  lasti 
**^  auta^t  de  temps  que  Vtsprit  du  lectewr  est  smpendu  sur 
•^  Teven^ment  de  ces  efibrts  contraires,**  &c.  ch.xxu. 
Dacier,  loo,  talks  in  the  same  equivocal  language.  See 
his  notes,  t,  2^  and  3. 


K    O    T    E  ^;  «5 

^  wkh  tfie  catastrophe,  and  every  incident  that 
^  leads  to  it  ?  "  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that 
it  is  a  fact,  and  certably  a  curious  fact,  that  it 
makes  little  difference,  or  none  at  all,  in  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  which  a  spectator  feels  during  the 
course  of  the  action,  whether  he  knows,  or  does 
not  know,  beforehand,  how  the  piece  will  end. 
**  Quelque  prfevenu  que  Ton  soit  de  la  maniere 
•*  dont  tout  va  se  r^udre,  la  marche  de  Facticfn 
•**  en  Scarte  la  rhmniscence:  rimpressian  de  ce  que 
"  Fon  wit  empiche  de  rkfikchir  h  ce  que  Vcn  sfoit ; 
•*  et  c  est  par  ce  prestige  que  les  spectateurs  qui 
"  se  laissent  toucher,  pleurent  vingt  Ibis  au  m6me 
"  spectacle.'* — ^[Marmonlel,  Poet.  Franc,  ii.  220.] 
The  term  Xuo-k,  therefore,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
calamitous  catastrophe  of  the  Oedipus,  as  to  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 
For  Aristotle  expressly  gives  these  parts,  as  parts 
of  every  Tragedy.     En  h  ItASHS  rj «y^/intff,  t# 

NOTE    149. 

P.  154.  The  Lynceus  of  Theodectes — . 

Castelvetro  has  guessed,  with  some  ingenuity, 
the  subject  and  plot  of  this  Tragedy,  from  Hy^us, 
Fab.  45.  See  Goulston*s  supplemental  version, 
which  is  taken  from  him.  It  seems,  however,  very 
improbable,  that  a  Tragedy  should  be  denominated 
from  a  person  who  had  no  other  share  in  the 
action,  than  that  it  passed  under  his  roof. . 

Dacier 
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J>acier  understands  this  to  be  the  Ltfncems 
mentioned  before,  cap.  xi.  All  I  see  is,  that  his 
application  of  the  word,  9r«  Jioy,  to  Lynceus  the 
husband  of  Hypenxmestra,  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  diminutive  wxiiu^v,  is,  I  believe,  never  used 
but  to  .signify  a  child.  In  this  lespect,  certainly, 
Castelvetro's  conjecture  has  greatly  ti*e  advantage; 
as  it  has,  also,  in  the  explanation  of  alnafnoi  Tar 
trnpATu,  which,  in  Dacier,  is  terribly  forced.  See 
his  version.  ^ 

^^OTE    150. 

P«  "^SS'    There  are  four  kinds  of  Tea- 

GEDT,      DEDUCIBLE     FROM     SO     MANY     PARTS 
WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    MENTIONED. 

It  is  incumbent  on  a  commentator  to  state,  as 
clearly  as  he  can,  the  difficulties  of.  his  author, 
whether  he  be  able  to  remove  them,  or  not.  This 
has  not  been  done  with  respect  to  this  passage,  in 
any  of  the  comments  that  I  have  seen. 

Aristotie  says,  Tfayw^iac  ii  cIJjj  tWi  ne-a-Afx' 
r^^Avra  TAP  hcu  t«  /Lwfu  iXix^n.  **  There  are  four 
"  species  of  Tragedy ;  Jbr  so  mapy  ako  are  the 
**  farts  which  have  been  mentioned."  This  is 
saying,  as  expressly  as  words  can  say  it,  that  tlie 
four  different  species  of  Tragedy  correspond  to, 
and,  .of  course,  arise  from,  four  different  parts 
already  mentioned.  Now  what  are  those  parts  !^ 
Four  parts  of  quantity  have  indeed  been  men- 
tioned ;  (cap.  xii.)  but  these  are  quite  out  of  the 
SSL  question. 
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qttesdon.  If  we  have  recourse  to  what  are  called 
the  parts  of  quality  \  these  are  six\  and  if,  with 
Dacier,  we  reduce  them  tofour^  by  throwing  out 
the  decoratwn  and  the  music^  the  four  that  remain, 
i  e.  Jabki  numnersj  sentiments,  and  dicfiony  will 
furnish  out,  among  them,  only  cvie  of  the  species  of 
Tragedy  enumerated — ^that  which  is  denominated 
itOwtii.  These,  *then,  cannot  be  the  four  parts 
pointed  at  as  the  foundation  of  the  four  spedes. 
There  remain  only  th^  parts  which  Aristotle  calls 
ftff n  MT©OT  :  the  parts,  not  of  Tragedy,  but  of 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  Tragedy — the  Fable. 
These  he  enumerated  in  the  nth  chapter  \  and 
to  these,  the  commentators,  in  generid,  are  agreed 
in  understanding  Aristotle  to  allude. 

But  the  difficulty  here  is,  that  ha  refers  to  four 
parts  mentioned^  and  here  are  only  t/tree — i.  e. 
iri^ircriift,  aKiiy»»(icK,  (which  he  expressly  calls  iv9 
fivOs  /BACfn,)  and,  thirdly^  irat^:  TPITON  it^ 
#atO0», — ^There  is  no  mention  of  HtO*9  to  furnish 
his  third  species,  the  moral  Tragedy ;  nor,  indeed, 
"was  it,  by  any  means,  to  be  expected  there, 
where  he  is  professedly  enumerating  the  parts  of 
the  Fable.  IIaOyi,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  there  used  *,  may,  unquestionably,    be 

considered 

•  Cap.  VI,  Transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  2. 
^  transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  9,  at  the  end. 
^  ILx^®-,  in  its  usual  sense,  of  passion^  Is  a  parr,  not  of 
the  ^«tfd®-,  but  of  the  Aiama.  (See  cap.  xix.  Transit 
VOL.11.  Q  Part 
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considered  as  parts  of  the  Fable ;  i|9ii,  or  manner^ 
cannot. 

The  Abb6  Batteux  thinks  the  ethic  species  is 
tacitly  implied,  as  the  opposite,  or  negative,  of  the 
pathetic.  The  three  parts  of  the  fable,  xif  i«-ctii«, 
ftVaypwpi<r«f,  taJ^,  give,  direclljfy  only  two  spedee 
of  Tragedy ;  the  two  first  constituting,  (one,  or 
both  of  them,)  the  complicated,  (^nrXiyfAiy^f^)  and 
the  third,  the  patheticy  or  4isastrouSy  Ti'agedy.  The 
two  other  species  are  only  the  negatives  of  these. 
If  the  fable  is  wiihotU  revolution  or  discovery  *, 
the  Tragedy  is  simple,  as  opposed  to  complicated; 
\(y  tmthout  iraAn,  or  disasters,  it  is  n'tixn,  as  opposed 
to  ir«OuTixj|. — ^Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  inge- 
nious writer  * ;  which  seems  to  be  much  favoured 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  species  are  arranged 
afterwards,  when  applied  to  Epic  Poetry  in 
cap.  xxiv. ;  where  we  have-^ij  y«f  'AIIAHN  % 
nEnAEFMENHN,— 11  HOIKHN  i  nA0HTIKHN,  hi 
ilvxi;  and,  also,  by  the  frequent  opposition  of  iraA^ 
and  fffiO*,  t«Odtixov  and  iJSmoir,  in  antient  writers  ^ — 

It 

Part  II.  Sect.  22.)  But,  in  the  sense  defined  cap.  xL 
(Transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  9.)  11  is  an  action~li?ASit 
fSa^Timtt  ice.  and,' therefore,  part  of  the  p/ot,  or  ovuSvif 
Wfcryfjiaruy,  as  much  as  the  revolution,  and  discovery. 

^  -  -  -  'ANET  TTtfiTiTsuxi  fi  avayva^KTfjLu,  as  he  says 
above,  in  defining  the  simple  fable,     dip.  x. 

*  Sec  his  note ;  and  his  Principes  de  la  Lit.  tome  lii.  p,  S4. 

^  See,  for  instance,  R/iet,  JIf.  17.  Quintil.  VI.  2. 
p.  299,  300,  cd.  Gibs.  &CQ. — I  am  aware,  indeed/  that  in 

this 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  objected,  that  this  Cannot  be 
reconciled  to  Aristotle's  woWs — Too-autw  y«f  xnt 
r»  fAign  *£A£XeH ;  which  seem  to  refer  clearly  to 
four  parts  that  had  been  all  expressly  mentioned. 
Buty  if  we  should  suppose  Aristotle  here  to  con- 
sider that  as  sddy  lAiich  was  only  implied,  and  as 
explained,  which  was  only  hinted,  we  should, 
perhaps,  take  no  liberty  that  is  not  warranted  by 
the  magisterial  tod  elliptic  brevity  of  bis  general 
style,  and  even  by  similar  instances  in  his  writings'. 
But  even  this  will  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty, 
while,  by  the  parts  alluded  to,  we  understand 
Aristotle  to  mean  only  the  fAi^n  /auO«  of  the  nth 
chapter :  because  iltO*,  as  I  before  observed,  could 
be  neither  mentioned,  nor  implied,  as  a  part  of 
the  fable.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  meant  to  use 
the  word  /Atgn  in  a  general  sense,  as  he  rlcariy 
does  use  it,  cap.  xxiv.  mi  t«  MEPH,  !?&♦  '-  ^  xa* 
i^wfy  ravra'  %at  TAP  irfpiirmi»y  #«,  x.r.aA.  where 
the  xai  TAP  shews,  that  the  parts  he  had  just 

mentioned 

- 

this  oppositten,  xod®-  is  not  taken  in  the  dramatic  sense, 
of  blood-shed,  disasters,  &c.  but  in  the  usual  sense  of 
passion,  fiut  as  this  sense  iSj  in  fact,  involved  in  tlic  for* 
mer,  (for  we  can  scarce  conceive  a  disastrous,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  a  €Uep^  Tragedy,  that  is  not  also  highly  pathetic^  or 
passionate,)  this  is  not,  perhaps,  any  material  objection. 

*  His  references  are  frequently  obscure,  or  ambiguous. 
So,sthe  KoBam^  u^cuy  cap.  xi.  see  i^ote  83.  ^nd  the, 
Mo^rrp  €l^a$,  cap.  xv.  see  kot£  1 10. — An  embarrassment 
of  enumeration  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  this  passage 
has  occurred  in  cap,  xiv.    See  notx  105. 
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mentioned  included  both  the  six  constituent  pnts 
ef  Tragedy,  and  the  ttxree  parts  qft^fdhleyf/bkik 
ke  enutncrates.  If  we  understand  fHfn  in  this 
way,  the  tneaning  will  only  be,  thaft  so  many  dif- 
ferent partSy  (of  oner  kind  or  other,)  hare  bees 
.ttientJoned  (iAcxOi,)  from  whicjljrttiese  species  may 
be  deduced:  these  are,  the  three  fiffn  /xvO«,  which 
furnish  the  ampticatedy  the  simple^  and  thepatfutic^ 
species ;  atid  4he  second  of  -tlie  essential  parts  <rf 
Tragedy^  itti^,  which,  though  indeed  it  be  a  pact 
of  evfiy  Tragedy,  admits,  according  to  Aristotle's 
own  acc6nnt^  of  more  or  less^,  and,  when  predo* 
mtnant,  may  be  chgmctei^btic  of  another  species^ 
the  ethiCf  or  moral  Tragedy,  naturally  enough  qn 
posed  to  the  pathetic. 

I  confess  I  see  no  other  possible  consistent 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  this  passage,  as  we 
now  read  it :  f^four  parts  are  here  mentioned ; 
HXidJbur  parts  cannot  be  made  out,  if  we  confint 
ourselves  to  tlie  fu^n  MTSOT  in  cap.  xi. 

D^Lcier  seems  t6  have  perceived  this  ;  and  his 
explanation  agrees  so  far  with  mine,  that  he^  also^ 
makes  '^  la  peripetie,  la  reconnoisance^  la  passion, 
**  et  les  nuBurSy'  thcT  four  parts  that  produce  the 
four  sorts  of  Tragedy.  But  when,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  seven  parts,  (i.  e.  fable,  manners,  dic- 
tion, sentiments,  discovery,  revolution,  disasters,) 
to  the  four  which  he  wants,  he  rejects  thnee» 
i.  e.  fablCf  dictionj  and  seMmcnts^  because  t&j 

*  art 

*  Cap.  vi. — any  it  ifiw  ytmi  or  (sc.  Tfoyo^fta)  &c. 
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are  common  to  all  Tragedy,  he  makes  a  distinction 

for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation ;  tlie 

7nawitrs  being  equally  included  by  Aristotle  among 

those  parts  which  are  expressly  riASHX  Tp«^wJ*af 

^ffnV     Butj    tlioiigh  all   these   p^rts  neceflsarily 

belong,  in  some  degree  or  other,  to  every  Tragedy^ 

any  one  of  them  may  be  so  pi^domiuant,  as  to 

characterize  a  Tragedy,  and  give  it,  if  we  please, 

a  speci6c  denomination.    Thus,  Uiere  may  be,  and 

Ahere  i>,  such  a  species  as  the  sentimcfiial  Ti*agedy> 

.of  ^vhich,  in  the  critics   language,  to  oA^i^  i  A4«- 

i«ift  :— another,  of  vv  hich  the  language  may  be  the 

most  striking  character — i^  re  ix**  ^'Afgu";  and 

lie  himself  speaks  of  a  sort  of  Tragedy  that  might 

very   ivell  be  denominated,  %  drTmu  \  of  which 

examples  are  not  wanting  on  the  modern  stage* 

The  Italian  opera  is  a  Tragedy,  iz  to  Ik^m  W^u  i 

MAo^oHa— But  Aristotle's  business  was  not  to 

enumerate  all  the  different  s[>ecies  which  want  of 

taste  or  judgment  might  produce,  but  tliose  only 

which  were  considered  as  legitimate,  and  such  as 

i«ound  criticism  would  approve,     lience,  he  has 

recourse^  for  the  formation  of  the  four  regular 

and 

'  Cap.  vl*  ^,  ^  ^ 

^  Of  die  first,   Mr*  Harris  gives  Afeasuref^r  Mcasurt 
"  tis  an  instance  i  of  the  last.  Cats. — PAi/oL  In^.  p*  161* — 
But  G?/o  seems  rather  a  campoiuid  of  the  iwo  specie*, 
pr,  Johnsonj  in  his  life  of  Addison,  has  more  justly  cha- 
racterized it  by — ^"just  Hntments  in  elegant  Isn^ua^*",,^ 
^  Sec  c^p.  xiv.  Transl  Pan  IL  Sect.  13. 

ft  3  '  % 
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and  authorised  species,  only  to  the  two  first  and 
most  important  of  the  six  constituent  parts  of 
Tragedy — ^the  fable,  and  the  manners. 

But  after  all,  when  we  have  made  the  best  we 
can  of  the  text  in  this  passage,  we  must  allow, 
I  believe,  that  it  is  more  for  the  credit  of  Aristotle 
to  suppose  it  faulty.  And  that  it  is  so,  I  am  ^ 
'  rather  inclined  to  think,  as  one  difficulty  still  re- 
mains. The  expression — **  there  are  Jour  sorts 
^*  of  Tragedy ;  for  so  mamf  parts  have  been 
**  mentioned"  —  seems  clearly  to  imply,  not 
merely,  that  those  four  sorts  are  deducible,  m 
some,  way  or  other ^  from  those  parts,  but,  as  I  at 
first  observed,  that  thej^  respectivdy^  arise  from 
those  parts,  each  of  which  produces  its  corres- 
pondent species  of  Tragpdy.  But  this,  as  we  have 
«een,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Of  the  four  parts, 
only  7ra0®»,  and  ^'ft©*,  produce  directly  their  cor- 
respondent species,  the  iratvirixf),  and  the  lidinr. 
The  other  two  parts,  in^%wtTu»^  and  «Rayp»^»oif, 
denominate  one  species  from  their  presence^  (the 
irrTrAiypdm,)  and  another,  (the  ^citXt],)  from  their 
absence. 

NOTE  151. 

^'^5S'    Another,  the  moral  -  -  -. 

HJixir. — "  Videant  studiosi  hujus  libri,  an  intel- 

^^  li^  debeant,  et  tanquam  aVo  xoiys  repeti,  et  hie 

**  et  infra,  verba  ilia  quas  in  explicatione  fabulm 

"  invplexcB  posuit:  intelligo,  inquam,  hiec — uV  t& 

3  '^  iKQ¥ 
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**  o\$p  in>;  et  quod  pneterea  ntroque  loco  con- 
^  venit,  iqde  sumptum,  [i.  e.  «•«•©•  —  r^]  ut, 
^  quemadmodum  kiquit  in  describendi  ill^  per- 

**  ita,  in  patketicdy — n'c  to  o'Aor  iV«  itaJh;  et  in 
**  moratdj  nV  to  oAov  ini'  ^'9ii.''  So  V^ictorius ;  and 
tbe  observation  seems  just  and  ifnportant 
.  By  iiOiKu,  I  cannot  tUnk,  that  tbe  mere  absence 
of  iratn  is  meant,  as  M.  fiatleux  supposes*,  or,  as 
Dacier  and  others  take  it,  the  mere  moral  ten- 
dency of  the  example.  I  understand  the  r^ ayM^i« 
fHiKn  to  be,  in  the  most  obvious  and  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  that  kind  of  Tragedy,  n'c  to  oXoy  in> 
iiOn — of  which  the  manners  are  the  predominant 
part ;  which  seems  sufficiently  lo  imply  tlie  ab- 
sence of  that  violent  perturbation,  deep  distress, 
and  terrible  catastrophe,  which  distinguish  tbe 
pathetic  species.  This  obvious  sense  of  i(9ihji  is 
confirmed  by  Aristotle  sexemplificadon  in  cap.  xxiv. 
For  there,  he  plainly  opposes  it  to  the  vainrmop  of 
the  Iliad,  and  applies  it  to  the  Odyssey;  a  poem 
eminently  characterized  as  a  picture  of  life  and 
numners\  The  word  is  also  used,  evidently,  iu 
the  same  sense  in  the  Rhetoric;  where  the  two 
specijes  of  tbe   drama,   i!0ixo»,  and  wainrixoPf  are 

mentioned, 

*  "  La  fable  morale^  oppos^e  a  la  Patbetique^  doit  ctrc 
**  ccllc  oi  il  tf  J  a  fnnt  de  sang  repandu ;  tellcs  sont  Ic 
^  Cinna  de  Corneille,  et  la  Berenice  de  Racioe.'WPr/^ 
c'ipes  de  la  Lit.  iii.  p.  85. 

^  See  Longipus,  Sect.  9,  adfinentr 
Q4 
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mentioned,  as  hdmg,  each  of  tbem,  aocoaimodated 

to  actkmf  and  praferred,  on  that  account,  by  the 

players,  as  peculiarly  fBivourable  to:  the  display 

of  their  mimetiG  powers^.     Now  thb  would  not 

be  the  case^  if  b^  likKn  nothing  more  than  a  moral 

lesson  and  a  virtuous  example  were  intended   Y^ 

this  idea  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  tiie  other; 

and  Victorius  seems  to  have  rightly  adjusted  this 

matter.    ^'  Animadvertendum  autem  Tragoediam 

*^  illam  vocari  tmrafamj  qus  turn  xlim  accuratk 

*^  mareA  esprhnity  sed  eos  etiam  indudt  proboi; 

'^  quod  ipse  significant  supr^  ubi  de  moribus 

^<  disseruit;  primum  enim  prascepit  ut  xi^^^^  ^ 

*'  fingerentur/' 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  the  ddineation  of  nuat' 
ners  being  the  peculiar  province  of  Comedy^  this 
account  of  the  T^ayy^i^  nOixn  confounds  the  limits 
of  these  two  opposite  species  of  the  drama;  we 
m&y  answer,  that  the  morale  or  rather  m^mered 
Tragedy,  (for  we  seem  to  want  a  word  here,) 
though  allowed  by  Aristotle,  was  certainly  not  that 
which  he  himself  considered  as  the  best,  or  the 
most  Tragic^:  yet,  that  even  this  was  sufficiently 
distinguished  firpm  Comedy  by  the  kmd  of  manners 
which  k  imitated.  They  were  tq  be,  if  possible, 
^^ , g<^i 

«  —  a^(AjnTim  &,  fsc.  A£|i(— -oratorical  dictioq]  i  Inn- 
nfiTimTa'n\'  ravmg  3k  Ji/o  din'  h  ftcy  TOf >  H01KH,  ih, 
nA0HTIKH.  3io  Km  U  InroMfirai  ra  TOIATTA  TXIN 
APAMATXIN  iiamsai,  kou  qi  Tromm  rng  Towriff,  [sc.  ivr^ 
HjiTo^.]  RAei.  III.  12. 

t  See  cap,idii,^Traml,  Part  II.  Sect,  i:^, 
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good^  (Xfv«,) — at  cdl  events  they  were  to  be,  on 
the  wholes  serious — ^mimet:  whereas  the  object 
of  Comedy,  with  respect  to  manners,  as  to  every 
thing  else,  was  the  ridicuhus^  We  must  remem- 
ber too,  that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  two 
dramas  were  by  no  means,  in  Aristotle  s  time,  so 
rigorously  separated  as  they  now  are.  There 
were,  then,  but  two  dramatic  muses,  the  muse  of 
Tragedy,  and  the  muse  of  Farce.  Yet  there  is 
something  between  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  broad 
lau^;  akid  as  Farce  obstinately  refused  to  put 
any  d^ree  of  restraint  upon  her  muscles.  Tragedy^ 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  accommodating,  as 
even,  occasionally,  to  approach  to  the  very  ku^ 
of  Farce,  frequently  condescended  to  diy  her 
tears,  and  to  put  on,  without  scruple,  the  inter « 
vsMeAi^tesniiky  which  Comedy  should  have  supplied 

NOTE  152. 
P.  155.  .  And,  fourth lt,  the  simple, 

SUCH    AS --AND    ALL  THOSE  TRAGEDIES, 

THE  SCENE  OF  WHICH  IS  LAID  IN  THE  IN- 
FERNAL   REGIONS. 

To  it  rcT«f T0»,    0109,   im  ^^ift,\ivi^   x«i  n^Oj(M|0fuc» 

HOI  oo-A  f^  fiVtf — The  enumeration  of  these  species 
in  tap.  xxiv.  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  omission 
of  the  word  'AIIAOTN  here.      To    i%   Tfra^ror, 

«?rAify,   otov,   &C. 

The  commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
discover,  why  all  those  Tragedies,  that  have  for 

their 
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their  subject  r«  ip  jiiu,  should  be  of  the  simple 
construction;  and  I  Have,  indeed,  been  sometimes 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  words,  km 
8o-«  h  fiVsj  were  out  of  their  place,  and  belong^ 
to  the  ^ecoi2(/ species ;  thus:  i  h  naOnnxq,  om,  U 
ri  AictyTif,  xai  i^  l£«ovt(,  xm  iva  |y  jkVji.  Why  SUch 
subjects  should  belong  to  the  disastrous  class,  no 
one  can  want  a  reason;  and  the  words  fc^w 
naturally,  and  pertinently,  in  this  view,  after  the 
instance  of  Ixion.  I  have  been  surprised  not  to 
find  so  obvious  a  conjecture  in  any  of  the  com* 
ments.  Piccolomini,  indeed,  glances  at  it: — 
"  Non  s6  vedere,  perch^  pi6  tosto  in  essempio 
"  delle  Tragedie  paihetichcy  che  delle  >semplici, 
^  non  le  habbia  poste ;  havendo  riguardo  in  d^ 
**  alle  punitiony  e  supplicii  dell'  infenio''  p.  255, 
And  it  is  very  singular,  that  Dacier's  note  (N^ia) 
is  exactly  such,  as  if  he  had  himself  made  this 
conjecture;  of  which,  however,  he  says  nothing. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  obvious  enough,  as  Beni  has 
observed,  that,  in  these  infernal  Tragedifes,  no 
wifiir£Ti*«»,  no  sudden  reverse  of  circumstances, 
could  well  have  place.  The  comment  of  that 
acute  Italian  upon  this  passage,  is  the  best  I  have 
seen,  and  will,  perhaps,  satisfy  the  reader,  that  no 
such  conjecture  is  wanted. — "  Clausula  ha?c  sit; — 
**  ex  istiusmoili  fabulis  exemplam  duxisse  Aris* 
"  totelem  ad  illustrandam  .  simplicem  fabulam, 
"  qu6d  cum  illi  [sc.  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  &c.]  in 
•'  eas  poenas  atque  torn^enta,  non  k  prosperitatc, 

•*  quem* 
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**  quemadmodum  Oedipus  et  alii  plerique,  devol- 
"  vcrentur,  scd  ab  initio  ad  finem  usque  illis 
■**  jactarentur,  peripetia  abcrat  qu^m  longismnt. 
^*  Iin6  ver6,  non  mod6  repent^  fortunas  commu- 
"  titio  baud  fiebat,  quod  est  proprium  peripetiao^ 
**  verum  etiam  mutatio  in  dtcursu  toto  jiebat 
>^  leviwifia  ac  propk  fwJia;  ita  ut  ab  initio  ad 
"  finem  usque,  mira  sihtpHcitate  flueret  fabula. 
^*  £x  quo  fiebat,  ut  comtnodiiis  ex  aliis,  in  quibus 
"  repenth  vulnera,  cruciatus,  et  casdes  continge- 
"  bant,  patheticce  ducieretur  exemplum,  qu^m  ex 
"  iis,  quibus  nullus  repenth  cruciatus  infligebatur, 
^'  et  tamen  siroplicitas  de  qui  dicebam  mirific^ 
**  apparebat.''^ — Bemi  Comment,  p.  372. 

As  to  the  reading  itself,  iv  ftJi,  it  seenjs  to  be 
sufficiently  confirmed  even  by  a  collation  of  blun- 
ders; for  the  MSS.  exhibit,  i^  altoi — fV  ali — ly 
m19h — If  «#»• 

Victorius  seems  to  doubt,  I  know  not  why, 
whether  there  existed  any  such  Tragedies.  The 
XivvpQ^  niTfoxuAirnf  of  .Eschylus  must,  clearly, 
have  been  of  this  kind;  and  probably  hb  yu;^*- 
yuy^t.  His  Prometheus  may  be  conceived  to 
come  the  nearest  of  any  Greek  Tragedy  extant 
to  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  drama. — Dacier  has 
very  properly  reminded  us  here  of  what  Aristotle 
had  said,  c^p.  xiii.  of  the  old  Poets — that  rug 
^MyorroLq  jtAuJifff  aVijfiO/iai' — i.  e.  they  took,  as  we 
say,  any  subject  that  came  uppermost. 
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Nt)TE    153. 

y.  157.    But- IN  THE  Drama,  the  effect 

OF  SUCH  A  P^AN  IS  FA*  DIFFERENT  FROM 
▼HAT   IS   EXPECTED* 

n«Au  irof «  Tijy  iwoXn^AV  aTr^ami  I — 'Uterally,  **  tf 
"  f wnw  out  very  differaitly  from  what  a?/w  ex- 
"  pectedj  or  supposed,  by  the  FottT 

The  uVoAuJ/K,  the  view,  and  expectaticxi  of  the 
Poet,  whefi  he  crowds  so  many  incidents  into  his 
piece,  is,  that  he  shall  make  it  interesting  aod 
pleasing  by  its  variety.  But  the  contrary  happens; 
The  necessity  of  not  exceeding  tlie  usual  length, 
and  time  of  representation^  reduces  tiie  proposed 
variety  to  a  confused  and  huddled  mass  of  inci* 
dents,  not  long  enough  dwelt  on,  or  suffidently 
detailed,  to  be  either  interesting,  or  clear.    Hk 

Pojem  will   be   xanrAtrtirXtyi^iyoy  nn  iro^xiXif,  as  the 

critic  well  expresses  it  in  another  passage  that 
should  be  compared  with  this*.  ThuS,  the  Poe^ 
in  this  ill-judged  attempt,  is  disappointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  tbe  architect,  who' aims  at  a 
beautiful  variety  by  a  multitude  of  small  and 
crowded  ornaments,  which  spoil  the  general  eflfect, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  too  many,  and  too 
minute,  to  afford  pleasure  by  separate  inspectioa. 

And  thus,  ^oXu  tra^a  rnv  UToXn^/iy  aeVoj3«iy« ;  or,  aS 

the  ingenious  author  of  the  Analysis  of  Bemtty 

has 

*  Cap^XKiii.  Transl.  Part  II L  Sect*  i.  ''perpUxfdhj 
**  its.  variety.** 
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ftas  expi^lBed  the  sacM  idea,  in  a  chapter  which' 
affords  no  bad  tlluftmtion  of  this  passage  from 
a  sister  art>  "  variety,  when  overdone,  is  a  check 
•*  iiponiisclJ\'' 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  which^.  1  think,  has  not  been  fully  seen 
by  Any  of  the  commentators. 
fl 

KOTE    154. 
P.  15^.   As  EUKIPIDES,  BUT  NOT  -EsCHYLUS, 
HAS    DONE,    &C. 

This  passage  affoVds  a  good  specimen  of  the 
distressing  ambiguity  tliat  pr^vsuls  so  remarkably 

throughout 

**  Hogarth's  jfnal.  of  Beauty,  cap.  Viii.— a  work,  to  ^ 
which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I  think  it  may  feirly  be 
said^  that  the  public  have  not  done  fiiM  justice;  perhaps, 
through  the  audior's  own  fault,  who  did  it  more  than  justice 
himself,  by  his  pretensions.  When  Hogarth  attempted 
to  philosophize,  he  was  lost.  His  meaning  is  often 
obscured  by,awkward  expression,  and  sometimes  seems, 
pretty  plainly,  not  to  have  been  well  known  even  to  him- 
self. (See  particularly  liis  chap,  on  Proportion,)  Yet  the 
book  abouiHs,  I  think,  with  sensible,  useful,  and,  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  I  believe,  uncommon^  observation9. 
The  ideas  of  eminent  artists,  relative  to  their  own  arts, 
must  always  *be,  more  or  less,  valuable  and  useful;  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  from  communicating 
jdiose  ideas  to  -the  public,  by  criticism  too  severely  exer* 
cised  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  do  it.  A  few  ideas, 
even  roughly  thrown  out,  from  an  artist  of  genius^  will 
often  be  of  more .  utility  to  the'  progress  of  die  art,  than 
whole  pages  of  fine  writing  and  refined  speculation  from 
lb$  unpractised  amateur^ 
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jthroughout  this  work.     It  fairly  admits  of  two 

different  constructions,  and  two  different  senses '. 

It  may  be  thus :  ia-oi  tn^viv  IX»h  iXm  WoinfroLv  xfti 
f»n  xoLrx  jtA^O*)  (w«-ir«f  E\)^i'7nStq  N<oj3f»y,  tj  MisJiuci, 
xoLi  fJLfi  wo-Tff  A4<r;^uX®*,)  rf  ixin^rT«T»k — x.  r.ftX.  Or 
thus  :  ovot  vt^^i¥  IXiis  oXui»  f?roiua-«>, — xai  ^u  x«Tflt 
f*ff oc  (iio-TTif  Ewf .  N.  1}  M.  [sc  x«T«  /Urff^  fvdiurf,] 
xosf  juijtco-vff  ^*^X'  [^^*  ^^''''  iTOifici,])  u*  fxrtir.  x.t.oA. 
— In  the  first  of  these  ways,  the  censure^  will  fall 
on  Euripides ;  in  the  other,  on  iEschyfus.  Vic- 
torius  contends  for  the  first,  hut  his  reasons, 
though  plausible,  seem  not  decisive.  Tlie  whole, 
'  as  he  observes,  turns  upon  this — whether  the  (wn-ij 
refers  to  the  whole  sentence — oAdi^  Uomaap  x«»  /in 
xar»  juff®*, — or,  only  to  the  words  immediately 
preceding,  i,e.  >t»ra  ftcf®^.  On  the  whole,  the 
last  construction,  I  think,  offers  itself  most  natu- 
rally; and  it  seems  rather  favoured,  too,  by  the 
similar  application  of  |uu  da-Tn^l  to  the  Poet  cen- 
suredf  presently  after;  where,  si)eaking  of  the 
Chorus,  he  says  it  should  (rui^aywi^i^i^Oa*,  MH 
*n2IIEP  iraf  EufiirjJy,  oAX'  'XiXQEP  irafa  2o(poitX«. 
— ^But  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  tiiosd  passages, 
where  the  "  cequato  examine  lances'^  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  that  a  commentator  might  contioue  ia 
suspence  for  ever,  if  the  necessity  of  going  on  did 
not  oblige  him  to  turn  the  scale  by  a  touch  of  his 

own  hand. 

■  >  .1  11  ■■        *  I'll 

*  Dacicr's  interprcution  (note  19.)  I  pass  over  as  i>cr- 
.(ectly  inadmissible.  This  forced  construction  he  borrow- 
ed from  Castelvetro,  p.  39?. 
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NOTE  155. 
P.  157-8.    For,  in  revolutions,    and  in 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  SIMPLE  KIND,  THESE  PoEU 
SUCCEED  WONDERFULLY  IN  WHAT  THEY  AIM 
at;  AND  THAT  IS,  THE  UNION  OF  TRAGIC 
EFFECT   WITH    MORAL   TENDENCY,    &€• 

Those  annotators  who  make  the  words,  'E^  h 
T*»ff  irfpjTfTf»«K — the  beginning  of  a  separate  pre- 
cept relative  to  the  use  of  the  wonderful^  have  the 
natural  construction  of  the, text,  and  the  uniform 
reading  ot  all  the  MSS.  against  them.  Hie  na- 
tural and  obvious  construction,  surely,  is,  u  rnrif 
fAor^ '  fv  AE  T«ic  vig. — h.  t;  aX.  And  this  is  alsO 
confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Agatho  again,  pre- 
sently afterwards.  All  the  MSS.  too,  it  seems^ 
give  OaujUfltrwc,  which  can  never  be  forced  into  the 
sense  of  "/)er  admfabil€\''  The  alteration  pro- 
posed by  Heinsius — croynt^ttony  and  |3sXct«i-^ 
inordpr  to  make  this  refer  exclusively  to  Agatho^ 
seems  unnecessary.  XTop^a^ovTai  refers,  very  na- 
turally, to  Agatho  in  conjuflction  with  the  other 
Poets  just  mentioned,  whose  mistake,  and  whose 
failure,  were  the  same. 

I  have  ventured  to  render  this  passage  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  any  translator  or 

commen- 

*  Yet  so  Mr.  Winstanley  seems  to  understand  it.  See 
his  note,  p.  294.  If  there  arc  any  examples  of  the 
adverb  ^cwfixTv^  so  used,  I  could  svishr  he  liad  produced 
them. 
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pies  are  such  as  necessarily  imply  reoolutionSy  and 
a  suddai  and  uncrpected  turn  of  events,'  which 
suit  very  well  with  AIIIAOIZ  wfayfAwi,  but  are 
uicompatible  with  airXoif ;  the  single  fable  being 
defined  by  this  very  circumstance^  that  it  is  aVni 
.  ^<f  ixmiaj,  &c.  (cap.  ,x  ) 

NOTE    156., 

p.  158.  Such  events,  as  Agatho  says,  &c. 
This  alludes  to  these  two  lines  of  Asatho: — 

o 

Tax  cof  m  ciic®-  avTo  -mr  upcu  XByoi, 

Even  thiSj  it  may  be  said,  is  probablCj 
That  many  things  improbable  should  happen. 
In  human  life. — 

See  lUiet.  11.  24.  p.  581,  ed.  Duval. — And 
Bayle's  Art.  Agathon,  note  [f],  who  mentions 
a  similar  maxim  of  St.  Bernard's:  "  Ordinatisst- 
"  mum  est,  minus  interdum  ordinate  fieri."  "  II 
"  est  tout  a  fait  de  Tordre,  que  de  tems  en  terns 
"  il  se  fasse  quelque  chose  contfe  Tordre." 

This  general,  and,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  possible 
sort  oi  probability,  may  be  termed,  the  probability 
(^romance;  and  these  lines  of  Agatho  furnish  a 
good  apologetical  motto  for  the  novel  writer.  It 
might  be  prefixed,  perhaps,  without  impro^iety, 
even  to  the  best  productions  of  the  kind — to  a 
Clarissa,  or  a  Cecilia.  Nothing  is  so  com- 
4  monly 
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tnonly  complained  of  in  such  works,  as  their 
improbability ;  and  often,  no  doubt,  the  complaint 
b  well  founded:  often,  however,  the  criticism 
means  nothing  more,  than  that  the  events  are 
uncomnwriy  and  .proves  nqthing  more,  than  the 
want  of  fancy,  and  an  extended  view  of  human 
life,  in  the  reader?  If  the  events  were  mt  un- 
comnQon,  where  would  the  book 'find  readers? 

'*  Si  lia  nature  ne  combinoit  jamais  des  evene- 
"  mens  dune  maniere  extraordinaire,  tout ce  que 
**  Ic  Poete  imagineroit  au-del^  de  la  simple  et 
"  froide  uniformity  des  choses  communes,  seroit 
*^  incroyable.  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi.  Que 
**  fait  done  le  Poete? — Ou  il  s'empare  de  ces 
"  combinaisons  extraordinaires,  ou  il  en  imagine 
'^  de  semblables.  Mais  au  lieu  que  la  liaison  des 
"  6v6nemen3  nous  ^chappe  souvent  dans  la  nature^ 
"  et  que,  foute  de  connoitre  I'ensemble  des  choses, 
"  nous  ne  vpyons  qu'une  concomitance  fatale 
"  dans  les  faits ;  le  Poet  veut  lui  qu'il  regne  dans 
"  toute  la  texture  de  son  ouvrage  une  liaison 
**  apparente  et  sensible ;  en  sorte  qu'il  est  mains 
**  vraij  et  plus  vraisemblable  que  thistorien.'' — 
Diderot,  De  la  Poes.  Dram,  at  the  end  of  his  * 
Perc  de  Famille^  p.  306. 
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NOTE    157. 

P.  158.  The  Chorus  should  be  consi- 
dered AS  one  of  the  persons  in  the 

DRAMA AND  A  SHARER  IN  THE  ACTION. 

This  is  not,  I  think,  contradicted,  but  only  pro- 
perly limited  and  explained,  tii^  what  the  author 
says  elsewhere— that,  to  actj  is,  i%  «ixeio»  x^'  ^* 
ya^  i  X^S^  KHAETTH£  AIIPAKTOi;  '  iiw^w  70; 
fAoyoy  wctfixfrai  ok  wagift  *.  He  is,  there,  comparing 
the  Chorus  with  the  persom  of  the  drama.  In 
that  view,  the  Chorus  might  be  said,  compara* 
tively,  to  have  no  share  in  the  action. — Uut  here, 
he  b  comparing  those  Choruses  whose  ^ngs  are 
properly  connected  with  the  action,  and  who  are 
interested  in  its  event,  with  such  as  appear  to  have 
no  concern  with  it,  and  to  be,  not  merely  mactive, 
but  indifferent y  spectators.  In  this  view,  it  was  as 
natural  to  say-7-the  Chorus  should  be  regarded  as 
a  per907i  of  the  drama,  and  a  sharer  in  the  action : 
a  sharer,  that  is,  not  by  the  active  part,  but  by  the 
warm  interest,  which  it  takes,  and  expr^ses,  in 
that  action.  However,  the  word  iwifAxr^  must 
not  be  taken  m  its  strictest  sense.  We  find  the 
Chorus,  in  the  Greek  Tragedies,  frequently  contri- 
buting, in  some  little  degree,  to  the  progress  of  the 
action,  by  active  offices  of  friendly  attention  and 
assistance ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  PhilocteteSj 
and  the  Ajaa^  of  Sophocles. 

•  Prob.  49,  of  Sect.  19. 
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NOTE    158. 

P.  159.     Their  Choral  Songs,  &c. 

There  cannot,  surely,  be  the  least  doubt,  that, 
for  AIAOMENA,  we  should  read,  A*AOMENA  :  an 
emendation  so  obvious,  that  it  occurred  to  me  the 
first  time  I  ever  read  the  passage.  But  I  after- 
wards found,  that  it  had  occurred,  long  agp,  to 
Madius;  a  circumstance,  which,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  has  been  passed  over  in  utter  silence 
by  all  the  subsequent  commentators  that  I  have 
seen.  The  words  of  Madius  are — '^  Mendum 
"  igitur  in  verbis  omnino  esse  censeo  ;  ac  primum 
"  in  voce  iiioiAtm,  qua  in  locum  vocis  fVo^iva 
"  irrcpsit :  nam  verbum  ft Jitv,  quod  paul6  post 
*'  ponitur,  aperte  indicate  locuniy  ut  nos  fecimuSy 
"  castigandumJ'^ — I  can  attribute  it  only  to  some 
inadvertence,  or  mistake,  that  Mr.  Winstanley,  in 
his  note,  p.  294,  has  omitted  to  take  notice  of  this 
most  mfiterial  part  of  Madius's  comment  on  the 
passage.  The  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the 
aJjfcn,  and  f^iuyy  which  follow;  by  the  extreme 
fecility  of  the  mistake,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
giving  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  other 
reading.  AiJojtAfva,  says  Victorius,  "  quia  magis- 
"  tratus  eos  (sc.  choros)  dabat"  But  he  agrees 
that  ftiAn  is  understood ;  and  though  we  read, 
often,  of  the  magistrate's  giving  a  Chorus^  (Javai 
XOf«i'0  tliat  is,  furnishing  the  expence  of  the  choral 
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dresses,  &c.  we  no  where  read,  I  believe,  of  their 
givwg  the  Choral  Odes. 


NOTE  159. 

P.  160.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  with  re- 
spect TO  the  things  themselves  also,  &c 

K«»  iy  TOK  vgayfjLaa-iu,  The  alteration  of  Heinsius, 
Jf  a/Aao-iy,  appears  to  me,  not  only  to  be  unnecessary, 
but  to  pervert  Aristotle's  meaning.     Ta  wfayfAarm, 
here,  are,  I  think,  the  things  themsehes — the  cir- 
cumstances and  incidents  of  the  action  or  fable,  as 
opposed  to  A<ai^oia,  the  sentimentSy  or  thoughts^ 
and  to  oVa  Ciro  t»  AOrOT  x.  t.  a\.  He  had  referred 
to  the  rhetorical  treatises  for  what  concerns   the 
havoix ;  he  goes  on,  (after  a  short  explanation  of 
itavoix  and   its   v  Jirious   branches,) — "  But  it  is 
'  plain,  that,  not  only  for  the  iiavoiot,  or  sentiments, 
^  but  also  for  the  things  themselves  (KAI  iy  toic 
'  v^ayiAoariv,)  how  they  are  to  be  made  terrible, 

*  piteous,  &c.  the  Poet  should  draw  from  the  same 

*  sources,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  ^ame  trea- 
'  tises." — Thus,  for  example,  in  the  second  book 

of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  he  may  learn  what  sort  of 
things,  perso7is,  and  events,  are  proper  to  raise 
ter)X)r  or  pity  \  the  peculiar  objects .  of  Tragic 
imitation.  After  which  observation,  he  goes  on, 
very  naturally  and  properly,  to  remark,  as  Dacier 
has  well  observed,   "  la  difference  entre  les  choses 

^ "  que 

'      ■        ■'      I    I      III         ■  ■ 

•  See  particularly  cap.  v.  and  viii.  cd.  Duval. 
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**  que  traitent  les  Orateurs,  ct  cclles  que  traitent 
"  les  Poetes." — For  the  rest,  my  idea  of  this  pas- 
sage accords  with  that  of  Dacier,  (note  3)  ;  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  force  of  the 
expression,  KAI  h  tok  irjay*  Indeed,  he  entirely 
drops  the  conjunction,  which  is  here  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  it  seems  to  fix  the  sense  of  vf  ay- 
fAaa-iUy  and  to  point  its  opposition  to  itavoix : — T« 
fAtp  ay  TTtgi  Tijv  AIANOIAN  Iv  roig  fnr.  X£«f6w  *  - 
-      -      -     tn\ou  isy  on  KAI  b  TOiC  npAFMASIN  arro 

In  Goulston's  version,  which  follows  Castclvetro, 
this  opposition  is  rightly  expressed ;  but  in  what 
follows,  Aristotle's  meaning  is,  I  think,  mistaken : 
for  the  difference  he  is  shewing,  {wXnv  too-htop 
fix^spu,  &c.)  is  not,  I  apprehend,  the  difference 
between  the  things  and  the  sentiments^  in  Tragedy ^^ 
but,  between  the  things  themselves  only,  con- 
sidered in  different  views,  as  the  subject  of  the 
Orator^  or  of  the  Poet. — These  commentators 
understand  the  expressions,  cv  tw  Aoyw,  and,  t» 
xiyo>T®*,  of  the  dramatic  speech,  and  speaker. 

NOTE   160. 
P.    160.    Must   draw    from    the    same 

SOURCES  -  -  -. 

—  Airo  T«v  atSrwi^  ilim  iu  ;^o^a*. — The  expres- 
sion, ;^u<r9«4  Alio,  is,  I  believe,  uncommon.  It 
seems  rightly  explained  by  Victorius  " —  to  bor- 
"  row  from:''  —  ^^  quasi  utendum  illinc  sumere 
**  atque  fnutuariJ' 
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NOTE     161. 

p.  160.     Without   being    shewn    to  be 

SUCH.  -  - 

— Avtv  iii»<rxot?ii»g.  "  Senza  che  si  dica  e  che 
"  s'imegni  che  sian  tali." — Piccolomini : — 1  be- 
lieve, very  exactly.  The  reader  may  compare 
Met.  I.  2.  p.  514,  B.  —  and  III.  1.  p.  584,  B- 
and,  (^iJa<ncaAixii,)  L  2.  p.  5 15,  A. 

The  truth  of  what  the  philosopher  here  ob- 
serves, may  appear  from  this  single  consideration. 
Suppose  two  Tragedies  written  by  two  Poets  on 
the  same  subject,  and  of  which  the  plot  and  prin- 
cipal incidents  are  tbe  same  * :  and  suppose  two 
pleadings  of  the  same  causey  by  two  speakers.  It 
seems  very  plain,  that  the  difference  of  the  effect 
upon  an  audience  in  the  former  case,  would  bear 
much  less  proportion  to  the  diflference  between  the 
PoetSj  than  it  would,  in  the  other  case,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Speakers. 

•  For  example,  die  Merope  of  Voltaire,  and  that  rf 
Aaron  Hill.  As  poemSy  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  productions.  But  I  doubt  whether,  in 
both,  the  ssLtnc/able  has  not  always  produced  much  the 
same  effect  upon  the  audience.  This  shews  the  trutfi 
and  propriety  of  the  rank  which  Aristodc  assigns  to  dip 
/able,  as  the  '«  soul  of  Tragedy." 
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NOTE    163. 

p.  160.     If  they  already  appear  so  in 

THEMSELVES. 

— E»  faiuoiro  niict. — That  niioc  is  wrong  I  have 
no  doubt.  For  if  we  admit  it,  we  must  take  it^  as 
Victorius  does,  for  a  single  instance ;  as  if  Aristotle 
had  said,  ^^  aut  jucundse,  out  tristes,  atU  atro- 

"  ces,  &c. :  quamvis  enim  nunc  unum  horum 

^*  ponat,  i.e.  jticunday  reliqua  tamen  audienda 
"  sunt" — But  how  improbable  it  is,  that  he  should 
not  chuse  his  single  instance,  if  he  meant  to  give 
one,  out  of  those  which  had  just  been  mentioned  ? — • 
'that  he  should  not  rather  have  said,  tl  fctmno 
iXiupoiy  or  ^ttvx,  than  iis»,Jucunda;  which,  besides, 
is  evidently  not  at  all  to  his  purpose.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  help  thinking  it  something  more  than 
probable,  that  Aristotle  wrote  this,  fontoiro  HAH 
[^c.  Tojaura — that  is,  lAcfiMt,  iitm,  &c.] — "  I£  they 
**  appear  already  so ;: — ^in  themselves''  The  ellip- 
tic brevity  of  the  expression  will  hardly  be  objected 
to,  in  a  writer  who  abounds  with  instances  much 
more  harsh  and  obscure  than  this.  In  the  same 
manner,  r<iiaMr»  is  understood  with  foun^^on  just 
before :  — -  ra&  juiv   in  fskwvrHou   (sc  roiourot)  ohu 

The  same  conjecture  had,  I  find,  occurred,  long 
ago,  to  Castelvetro,  but,  which  I  think  somewhat 
singular^  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of 

the 
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the  commentators  I  have  seen.  He  says — **  h 
"  f>aivono  v\hx :  coloro,  li  quali  non  riconoscono 
"  che  qui  sia  errore,  assegnino  h  queste  parole,  se 
**  possono,  senso  degno  e  conveniente  ad  Aristotele. 
"  Adunque  io  credcrci  che  non  fosse  male  k  leg- 
"  gerc  hVtj,  in  luogo  d'  nSBa^  e'l  senso  sarebbe  con- 
"  vcnevole/'  [p.  406.] 

The  reader  may  see  a  very  different  explanation 
of  this  whole  passage  in  the  Abbt  Batteux's  not^ ; 
but  an  explanation  which  cannot,  in  my  opinion^ 
be  reconciled  to  the  text.  His  censure  of  Dacier 
and  others,  that  they  have  rendered  this  chapter 
"  d  contrescnsy'  seems  to  me  to  recoil  upon 
himself. 

NOTE   i^^. 
P.  160.     Figures  of  speech 

— To,  o-^nfAarcc  tij?  Af^f*^ — .  Dacier,  Battcux, 
and  indeed  almost  all  the  commentators,  seem  to 
take  a-xv(Accray  here,  for  the  ^e^/wre^,^modifications 
of  countenance,  and  tones  of  voice,  that  accom- 
pany speech  *.  .  BMi^Jirst^  I  much  doubt  whether 
tlie  Greek  will  fairly  admit  of  such  a  sense.  Aris- 
totle says,  fr^fifAOL-ra,  AESEHI,  figures,  or  forms, 
of  the  speech  itself  j  not  of  the  speaker.  The  same 
expression  occurs  several  times  in  the  Rhetoric^ 
and  always  means  the  form  of  the  diction  itself; 

never 

*  '^  JiX^ntAATo,  vocat  habitus  quosdara,  conformationesque 
«  orisf/nniis,  oculorum^  vultus,  gesticutatlonis  mafoaim,^  &c. 
Robortelli,  p.  227. 
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never  the  gesture  with  which  it  is  delivered  \ — 
2.  Aristotle  explains  himself  by — hop,  TI  cvroXn 
xoti  TI  ivxny  &c.  i.  e.  rvhat,  they  are,  not,  what 
actkm  or  tone  of  voice  they  require  '';  "  acec  quel 
"  ton  et  quel  geste  on  ^ordonne^*'  as  M.  Batteux  un- 
warrantably translates  it — 3.  Aristotle  says,  that 
no  blame,  or  none  worth  regarding,  {ij^iov  (tthJii?,) 
can  fall  upon  the  Poetry,  (us  mrt  woiunxfiv,)  in 
consequence  t)f  the  Poet's  ignorance  of  these  mat- 
ters, or  of  his  not  knowing  them  technically. 
A  remark,  surely,  very  unnecessary,  if  mere  action 
and  pronunciation  were  intended  by  cx^i».ar». — 
But,  4.  The  thing  seems  evident  from  tlie  instance 
given  of  a  criticism  of  this  kind.  Protagoras 
plainly  charged  Homer  with  ignorance,  or  -inac- 
curacy, with  respect  to  these  fr^fiiAxrot  xigfwf, 
whatever  they  were.  Now,  according  to  the 
common  explanation,  the  criticism  could  fall  only 
on  Homer^s pronunciation  or  action:  but,  of  this^ 
Protagoras  knew  nothing ;  all  he  appears  to  have 
meant,  is,  that  Homer  had  made  an  improper  use 
of  the  imperative  mood;  that  is,  had  used  one 
^xflfAot  Aff f«?,  where  he  should  have  used  another. 
But  whatf  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  these 
€x^l^r»  Xt^ius  ? — The  learned  reader  will  imme- 
diately see,  that,  as  Victorius  has  observed,  they 

are 

'  Rhct.  IL  2+,  p.  579.  III.  8,  p.  591,  B.  and  10, 
p.  594,  B. — And  De  Soph.  Elcnch.  p.  284,  D. 

^  Had  this  been  his  meaning,  he  would  radier  have  said 
"  TI  ENT0AH2— T»  ETXH2/'  &c 
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are  not  ta  be  conibunded  with  those  T^fi/Aarm 
Aif«*f,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Dion.  Hal.  &c. —  those  "  figurae  t?er. 
**  borumy\  which  are  opposed  to  the  <r;^ujx«T« 
ftaytnag,  the  "  figura)  mentis^  stntentiarwn^''  &a 
Indeed,  no  such  division  of  fFy(y^9,r%  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  Aristotle.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  the  later  Rhetoricians ;  and  how 
little  they  were  agreed,  as  to  the  number  and  the 
species  of  these  <rx,riiMr»,  the  propriety  of  the 
division  itself,  and  even  the  precise  sense  of  the 
word  <r;^n/tAa,  may  be  seen  in  Quintilian  IX.  1. — 
The  fl-x»i/*aTa  A^gfwf  of  Aristotle,  in  this  place,  are 
plainly  such,  as  would  have  been  denondnated  by 
later  writers,  trxniAara  t^uyo^at — figures  of  the 
t/iought  or  sense.  Indeed  we  find  them  6u:tually 
enumerated  sunong  the  figures  of  that  class.  See 
Diont/s.  Haticarn.  de  Struct,  &c.  Sect.  8. —  So 
Quintilian ;  "  Figuras  quoque  mentis^  quae  trxr 
**  lAotrrot,  iioufQiof  dicuntur,  res  eadem  recipit  omnes, 
^'  in  quas  nonnuUi  diviserunt  species  dictorum, 
"  (i.  a  of  jokes;  bom  mots.)  Nam  et  interrqganms, 
"  et  dubitamu9>  et  affirmamus,  et  mnamury  et 
*'  optamus\"' 

I  see,  therefore^  not  the  least  reason,,  why  the 
expression  rx»»/*a  Xe^iw?  should  not  be  rendered 
here,  exactly  as  in  the  other  passages  above  referred 
to,  ""'figura  orationis' — forniy  or  configuration,  of 
speech.     For  Xig«?,  it  must  be  observed,  is  here 

used, 
!  Dtrlnstit.  Or.  VI.  3.  p.  316.  id,  Gibi.  ^ 
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used^  not  in  the  particular  sense  of  fUction^  or 
9tt/le  and  mamier  of  expression^  (as  it  is  used 
Rket.  III.  8.)  but  in  the  general  sense  of  Xoy®*, 
speechy  as  we  find  it  used  in  tJie  beginning  of  the 
next  chapter. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit,  that  tf^nparos  means 
"  configurationes  om,"  &c.  or,  should  be  so  ren- 
dered, yet  I  certainly  admit,  that  Aristotle  appears 
plainly  to  Consider  these  different  forms  of  speech, 
or  sentences,  with  a  view  to  action,  or  delivery ; 
and,  possibly,  the  observation  of  Victorius  may  be 
well  founded,  that— ^^  vocatoe  hvRfgura  ita  viden- 
"  tur,  quia  aliter  atque  aliter  vultus,  totumque 
"  corpus,  cum  variantur  ilkBy  conformantur ;  ut 
**  merit6  h4c  de  causd,  <rx»»f*«T«,  figurae,  ipsae 
"  appellatae  sint." — I  find  the  same  thing  in  the 
following  passage  of  Aristides  QuintilianuSy  which 
seems  evidendy  to  allude  to  this  very  part  of 
Aristotle's  treatise,  and  may  be  thought  to  afford 
some  illustration. — Ili^i   Ji  m?  T«y  rXHMATXlN 

fV(rf«(,  cK  irfC(r»Yii¥  ^7\  r%  vofifAurA,  i  woXXot  Acycik 
iiiif  nysfActi.  •IKANH  TAP  'H  'TnOKPISIS  TATTA 
AHAXl^AI.  Koti  y»(  rarm  Inarov  [i.  e.  each  of 
these  c^nfActrei  Jiapoiac,  or  von/Aarwy,]  n  ^uriXAci  Tra^r, 
4if  «i  waifatnia'ugy  %  ovma-if,  nif  ai  (rvyxjugnini^,  ty)» 

^oirrai.  cJv  tKctfa  rn¥  ivif^yaav  £K  TXIN  TTIinN 
APirr'AN  AIArNOIHMEN,.'nN  [leg.  forte 'OTX] 
*EKASTON,  KATA  TON  TH2  mOKFllEnX  KAI- 

PON, 
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PON,  TOK  SHMAIIN  ENTieHLI  •  HAP*  'O  KAI 

ZXHMAZIN  ATTOI2  inTNEBH  KAHeHNAI  \ 

I  rather  suspect,  we  should  read  nPOATEIN,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  passage;  in  the  sense  of 
€xf f^ctv,  frgofift^py  &c.  M eibomius  renders  a-p^f^ii^arem, 
"  gestvumj'  which  cannot  be  the  meaning ;  for  by 
the  TBTMir  hiOLTovy  and  the  exemplification  which 
follows,  (fl-apaiTuercij,  fl-uy;f«fii(riif,  &c.)  and,  indeed, 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  is  clear,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  configurations  of  the  speech  or  sen- 
tence, of  which  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  different 
effects,  ^r^  on  the  mind^  and,  ultimately,  on  the 
Qctionj  of  the  speaker.  Tlie  version  should,  there- 
fore, have  been  thus :  —  "  Dejigurarum  natur^ 
"  quibus  animi  notiones  proferendce^''  Sec.  Or, 
if  ^pocKyuy  be  right,  the  meaning,  I  think,  must 
be — "  to  which  those  »oiva«t«  are  to  be  referred— 
"  under  which  they  are  to  be  classed.''  See  the 
passage  above,  from  Quintilian,  and  that  of  Dion. 
Hal.  Sect.  8.  which  is  much  to  the  purpose. 

Why  Aristotle  should  dismiss  this  subject,  as  of 
much  more  concern,  to  the  Actor,  than  to  the 
Poet,  requires  no  explanation.  There  could  scarce, 
indeed,  be  any  other  occasion  for  the  study  of  these 
cxnp'^rxj  but  in  order  to  learn,  or  to  teach,  in  wbal 
manner,  with  what  variations  of  tone,  countenance, 
and  gesture,  propriety  requii'ed  them  to  be  pro- 
nounced.— At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  he  should  mention  them,  if  we  recollect, 

that 

^  Aristid.  QuinuK  ''DeMusica,''  p.  86,  ed.  Meibmii. 
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that  the  Poets  themselves  were,  at  first,  actors 
also,  in  their  own  pieces,  and,  afterwards,  no 
doubt,  instructed  their  actors ;  and  hence  perhaps, 
after  all — not,  as  is  commonly  understood,  from 
the  mo7'al  teaching  of  the  drama  itself* — the  well 
known  phrases,  i^iavxtiy  TfayMJ*a»,  docere  fabu" 
lamy  &c.  may,  most  naturally,  be  accounted  for. 

Nor  was  this  practice  peculiar  to  antient  times. 
We  know  with  what  eagerness  and  animation 
Voltaire  taught  his  Tragedies,  almost  to  his  latest 
hour.  During  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
died,  "  II  n'y  vit  rien,  ne  songea  k,  y  rien  voir ; 
"  il  n'y  v^cut  que  poilr  des  Comediens,  qu'il 
*'  fatiguoit,  eh  voulant  leur  donner  des  legions  de 
"  declamation^'' 

\  NOTE    164. 

P.  161.    The  professed  masters  of  that 

KIND . 

— Tk  tii»  roianrnif  ix««^®*  *APXITEKTONIKHN.— 
For  this  word,  see  EtL  Nicom.  I.  1,  2. — ^Thus, 
here,  it  seems  to  mean  ihsit  master  art,  which 
teaches  the  principles  of  elocution,  the  art  of  public 
speakings  in  gefieral. 

♦  See  Casaub.  in  Athen.  p.  413.  and  De  Satyr.  Poes. 

P%"3 

*  Tableau  de  Paris,  tome  viii.  p.  20.     Since  this  note 

was  written,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  above 
explanation  of  the  phrase  ii^aoMuv  r^yaiia¥,  &c.  supported 
by  Heyne  :  «  AiJo^jmca®-  est  poeta,  qui  fabolam  committit,, 
**  in  theatrum  producit;  quia  earn  actores  docet,** — Jn 
Epicteti  Enchir.  cap.  xvii. 
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NOTE    165. 

P.  161,   The  cavil  of  Protagoras . 

See  MermeSj  I.  8.  p.  144-  / 

This,  it  seeiDS,  M^as  bis  usual  style  of  criticism  ; 
for,    iiayoiM  dfn^,  vpdc  T^svofAOi  ^fA<;^9fi,    as  Diog. 

Laertius  says  of  him  \  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  tbese  vyi^aroc  Xf^cv?.  At 
least  the  same  writer  says,  JjwAf  t«v  xoycv  nPflTOS 
nq  Tio-o-«p»-  •fiXXHAHN,  'EPnTHZIN,  •AHOKW- 
2IN,  'ENTOAHN-  (••  Ji,  «Jj  Iwra  —  it.  r.  aX.)  «f 
xai  iru9/AWflfrf  ««•£  Xoyuv : — "  the  foundutiofis  of 
speech  \" 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  history  of 
this  man.  He  was  originally  a  porter;  and  might 
have  continued  so,  if  his  extraordinary  genius  for 
tying  up  wood  had  not  attracted .  the  notice  of 
Democritus,  by  whose  instructions  and  encourage- 
ment; from  an  eminent  porter,  lie  became  as 
eminent  a  sophist  The  reader  may  see  the  stcwry 
in  Aulus  GelliuSjV.  3. — ^The  public  was,  certainly, 
not  much  obliged  to  Democritus.  Protagoras  was 
of  more  use  to  mankind  when  he  invented  porters* 
knots  ^,  than  when  he  invented  the  ^p^n/A^ra  Xc^iw;, 

and 

»  IX.  52.  id.  Meib, 

^  IX.  54. — Sec  HermtSf  as  above,  about  the  difierent 
species  of  sentences ;  and  c9i.  ii. 

*=  —  TV  xaXufAem  TTAHN,  ip*  hi  ra  0ofna  fiaraim, 
wfw,  u(  fnrtv  AfiroTEXuf,     £>.  Za^/.IX.  53. 
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and  undertook  to  teach,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred 
mifue  S  the  art  of  Belial  -  -  - 

"to  make  the  worse 

"  Appear  the  better  reason  :" 

— rov  ^rra  Xoyov  xjiirr«  Trotuv  *. 

"  If  a  cobleTj*'  says  Socrates  in  the  Meno  of 
Plato,  *^  or  a  taylor^  should  return  the  shoes,  or 
'^  the  clothes,  he  undertook  to  mend,  in  a  worse 
"  condition  than  that,  in  which  he  received  them, 
*'  he  would  soon  lose  his  business,  and  be  starved 
"  for  want  of  work.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
'*  sophists.  Protagoras  was  able  to  carry  on, 
'*  for  forty  years  together,  without  detection,  and 
**  with  great  credit,  the  trade  of  spoiling  all  those 
''  who  became  liis  disciples,  and  sending  them 
"  back  much  worse  than  he  found  them  ^" 

NOTE  166. 
P.  l6l.     To  ALL  DICTION  BELONG,  &C.  -  - 

See  Diss.  I.  p.  55.  vol.  i. — ^After  having  discus- 
sed three  of  the  constituent  parts  of  Tragedy,  the 
fable,  the  manners,  and  the  sentiments,  Aristotle 
now  comes  to  the  d^/ion  (Ai^k),  upon  which  he 
bestows   three   chapters.      His   subject   plainly 

required 

*  Above  jf .  300.— D.  Laert.  Ibid,  and  Suidas.  Aris- 
totle, h^ever,  gives  a  different  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was^paid.  Ethic » Nicom.  IX.  I. 

•  See  Riet.  II.  24.  p.  581,  D. 
'  Ed.  Serr.  torn.  ii.  p.  91. 

VOL.  IJ.  S 
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required  him  to  speak  of  the  diction  of  Tragedy  ^^ 
not  of  poetic  diction  in  general;  much  less,  to 
descend  to  the  grammatical  elements  of  Icmguage 
in  general.  Yet,  of  his  three  chapters  oo  diction, 
the  first  is  merely  grammatical,  and  such,  ?A  even 
in  a  rhetorical  treatise  would  appear  misplaced; 
and  even  the  two  following  chaptei^  relate  to  poetic 
language  in  general,  without  any  thing  applicable 
to  the  diction  of  Tragedy  in  particular — bis  proper 
subject — except  a  single  observation,  or,  rather, 
Juntj  at  the  'end  of  the  third  chapter  ^ 

Dacier,  who  discharged,  witli  as  much  fidelity 
as  any  commentator  ever  did,  the  duty  of  seeing 
nothing  amiss  in  his  autlior,  has  zealously  defended 
the  propriety  of  this  grammatical  chapter :  but 
all  he  says  amounts,  I  think,  to  little  more  than 
this — that  the  chapter  should  be  there,  because  it 
is  tliere.  No  man  is  nice  about  reasons,  when  the 
point  to  be  proved  has  been  determined  before  be 
looks  for  thenL 

NOTE  167. 

P.  i6i.     Discourse  or  speech — . 

AOroi. — Mr.  Harris,  in  the   Hermes^  p.  19, 

has  rendered  tiie  word,  sentence.     He  took  that 

part  of  the  idea,  that  suited  his  subject ;  but,  that 

this  is  not  the  whole  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  a 

•  sense 
^  See  the  conclusioa  of  cap.  xxii.  Ufgi  (U9  h  Tpayfii- 

^  Sec  NOTE  209. 
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tense  included  in  the  word,  is  evident  from  what  is 
said  below,  in  tlie  definition  of  Xoy^,  where  the 
entire  Iliad  is  comprehended  under  tiiat  term. 
Had  I  here  rendered  Aoy^  by  sentence^  I  must,  to 
have  been  consistent  in  my  translation,  have  there 
called  the  Iliad  a  sentence. 

The  word  Xoy©*  here  plainly  answers — ^not  to 
sentenccj  exclusively,  nor  yet,  exclusively,  to  what 
Mr.  Harris  calls  **  Oratum  or  Discourse  *,''  as 
composed  of  several  sentences  i  but,  it  is  a  ge« 
neral  term,  comprehending  both  these,  and  appli- 
cable, like  the  Latin  word  oratio^  or  the  English, 
speech^  to  every  significant  combination  of  words, 
whether  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  or  of  many ; 
as,  indeed,  appears  from  Aristotle  s  definition  itself. 
Nay,  the  word  appears  not  even  to  have  beeii 
limited  to  a  complete  assertive  sentence ;  for  the 
philosopher^  in  the  tieatise  vf;»  'EpfAtmoitj  gives 
the  denomination  of  Xoy^  to  these  tzvo  words — 
x0tAo(  »irir©».  He  says,  ip  Till  AOrAft,  (in  hac 
qrationej  koXoc  Iww^.  It  was  what  he  calls  a 
merely  significant  xoy^,  as  distinguished  frOm  an 
assertive  Xoy^,  or  proposition,  such  as,  JcaAQ^ 
ErriN  iVir©*.  ^ 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  English  word,  that 

would  etpress    A»y^    adequately,   and  clearly* 

And  it  seems  somewhat  remarkable,   that  the 

Greek  language,  rich  and  copious  as  it  is,  should 

not  afford — ^at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  it  does — 

any 

*  Hermes,  p.  324! 
S  2 
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any  sin^  Word  perfectly  synonymous  to  our  word, 
sentence.  AtyQp,  as  I  have  observed,  b  too  wide; 
it  serves  equally  to  express  a  single  sentence,  or  a 
whole  speechj  or  even  less  than  a  sentence.  It 
is  applied  by  Aristotle  to  a  combbaticHi  of  tzpo 
words — a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  without  a 
verb — and,  to  tiieUiad.  IX^io^  was  only  one 
particular  kind^  or  form^  of  sentence*.  K»Xov  did 
not  necessarily  contain  a  complete  sense,  or  tluHigkt^ 
which  is  essential  to  our  word,  sentence  \ 

NOTE  168. 

P.  162.  In  DIFFEEENT  PARTS  OF  THI 
HOUTH   •   -   -. 

Toroic. — Clearly  right;  nor  can  I  conceive^ 
what  should  have  induced  any  critic  to  suspect 
this  reading. — See  DUmys.  Halicam.  Sect.  14. — 
his  curious  and  accurate  analysis  of  articulation: 
and  Aristides  Quintil.  p.  89.  cd.  Aldb. — where,  in 
describing  the  formation  of  the  letters,  these  ex- 
pressions occur : — •«  t«>  m^i  rirc  W«rr«f  TOnflN 
— and,  fx  /Aim  Tir  fcM^TiKK  TOnOT.  See,  also^ 
Hermes,  III.  2,  p.  322. — ^TONOUS,  which  bad 
occurred  to  Mr.  Winstanley*,  would  be  mere 
tautology;  for  that  idea  is ^^^  expressed  after^ 
wards,  by  SguTur*  xou  fia^rrmru  Thus,  RMtt.  III.  I. 
roK  TONOIZ,  *OION  l^iif  k^i  |3apiif(,  xai  i^icif, 

^  See  Rhet.  III.  9.  p.  592.    «  Demet.  ite  Eloc.  Sect.  !• 
.    •  Ed,  Ox.  1780,  p.  296, 
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KOT£    169. 

P.  162.      As  THEIR  TONE   IS  ACUTE,   OJftAVE, 
OR   INTERMEDIATE. 

— OfvTDTi,  p«pvTiiri,  x«i  T»  jiAWftiL— All  the  com-* 
mentators  seem  agreed,  that  by  rw  (Aivm  is  meant 
the  drcumfl^x.     Mr.   Foster,  in  his  Essay  on 
Accenty  &c.  expresses  some  degree  of  doubt  about 
this*;   and,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  doubtful.     Certainly,  the 
only  obvious  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  mean^ 
or  ndddlei  thus  applied  ^to  the  pitch  of  sound,  is, 
that  which  is  between  o^v  and  P«pu;  not»  ^at 
which  is  compounded  of  the  two,  as  the  circumflex 
is  always  represented  to  be.    At  least  the  expres- 
sion, in  this  latter  sense,  would  not  be  very  accu- 
rate and  philosophical.     A  circumflexed  syUi^ble 
is  described  to  be,  a  syllable  that  has  both  ^.n 
acute  and  a  grave  accent; — i^fm^a,^  rof  xm'u^, 
as  it  is  expressed  by  Dion.  Halicam.  Sect.  ii. 
The  voice  first  rises,  and  then  falls,  on  the  same 
syllable.    A  man  would  be  thought  to  speak  very 
strangely,  who  should  describe  any  object  painted 
half  white  and  half  black,  by  saying,  that  it  was 
of  a  colour  between  black  and  white. 

But,  farther,  I  observe,  that  in  other  passages 
of  Aristotle's  works,  where  lie  speaks  of  accents, 
the  word  i^tcop  no  where  occurs.  Indeed,  he 
uses  neither  this,  nor  any  other  word,  to  denote 

the 
•  P.  aa.^Sce  tjie  w/<t 
S3 
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the  circumflex  accent  He  mentions  only  o£u,  and 
|3tffu,  acutCj  and  grace.  See  De  Soph.  Elench. 
p. 284,  C.~288,  E.— 304,  A.— 306,  A.€d.  Duval. 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  especially,  his  ex** 
pression  is  remarkable:  t!  fre^oc  irfo^uiiap  i^ua^, 
'H  BAPEIA  irfoa-tfi^^  Xuri; '  it  ii   iret^a  |3«^ciay,  *U 

0££IA.  That  is — "  If  the  sophisni  supposes  the 
"  acute  accent  J  the  answer  is — it  is  the  grme 
"  accent;  and  vice  versd.''  Here  are  no  traces 
of  the  triple  division  of  accents,  ^ven  by  later 
writers,  into  acute,  grave,  and  chxumflex.  Nay 
more ;  he  speaks  in  the  same  way,  even  when  the 
very  ambiguity  in  question  lies  between  an  acute, 
and  a  circun^kxj  accent ;  as,  «,  (nonj  and  '5  (ubi). 
See  the  passage,  p.  304,  A :  where  the  circum- 
flexed  *5  is  expressed  by  the  word  j3«fWTffOlr^ — 
This,  I  confess,  much  increases  my  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  word  (Moif  in  the  passage  before  us. 
For,  had  that  been  Aristotle's  teem  for  the  cir^ 
cuvfjfiex  accent,  as  the  common  explanation  sap- 
poses,  we  probably  should  have  found  the  expres* 
sion  in  some  of  the  passages  referred  to;  at  least, 
in  that  last  mentioned. 

I  cannot,  surely,  be  misunderstood,  as  meaning 
to  infer,  from  these  passages,  that  the  flexure  itself 
of  the  voice  upon  a.  single  syllable,  which  was 
afterwards  denominated  by  Grammarians,  xf^io-- 
ir«yj(Af»fi,  was  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  the  earlier 

writers. 

^  A  marginal  note  in  DuvaFs  cd.  says — ''  Semper 
cnim  Aristoteles  fioftim  vocat  rnr  mpaif»iAvm** 
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writers*  The  thifig,  undoubtedly,  has  always 
existed^  and  must  exist,  more  or  less,  in  every 
langiai^.  But  tiiese  passagea  doy  I  think,  afford 
a  pretty  strong  presumption,  that  the  circumflex 
had  then  nonappropriated  term*,  and,  conse* 
quently,  that,  in  this  passage,  the  word  ij^^^w  has 
a  dificrent,  and  its  usual  and  proper ^  meaning; 
that,  in  which  it  is  used  continually  by  tlie  writers 
oa  Harmonics  '• 

But,  farther,  it  appears  to  be  so  used  by  Aris^ 
totle  himself,  in  a  similar  passage  of  his  Jlhetaric* 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  speaking  of 
oratorical  action  or  delivery,  (woxf  ick)  a^  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  vdce,  he  says,   ifi  t§  ivm  i^i¥  h 

rorf  ^kiycbhf,  xm  irrri  /A<x^f(,  %ol^  iron  /mio^i*  kai  ww^ 
r«K  rw9Hf  oio»,  o|iif(,  x»i  |3«fiif,  h«»  MESHi.  Now, 
even  supposing  this  to  relate  to  accents,  it  seems, 

that 

'  —^H^Wi^— H^  .III  ■    •  ^. 

*  Mr,  Fost^,  who  haJ  undoubtedly  examined  this 
matter  more  thoroughly  than  I  pretend  to  have  done^ 
does  not,  I  think,  prodiKe  any  such  clearly  afpropriated 
term,  from  Aristode,  Plato,  Arisioxenus,  or  any  other 
writer  of  that  age.  Sec  ch.  v.  p.  140,  &c.  of  bis  very 
)eamed  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity^  &c. 

*  See  the   passage  from    Euclid,  below.     Thus  too 

Baechius:  TfOTHf  rug  fwn^  To<nii  Xsrofuy  tlvcu* Tjik* 

^i^',  ME20N,  fiofvf.  p.  10.  ed.  Meii. — meaning,  by  pmo-off 
the  Phrygian  mode  or  key,  which  was  between  tho 
Dorian  and  the  Lydian,  as  D  is  between  C  and  E.-— 
So  jfrht.  QuintiL  TKrav,  i  im  3«fi®-,  vpo^  tm  fiofintfct  rns 
fv^ng  hifvifjtarra  xpt^^^*  i  3f  xvJi®",  srfoj  ra  Sivrifa'  0  h 
fpr/i®-,  v^  ra  M££A.  ^•.25. 

S4 
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tbat  fAitrn,  here,  should  naturally  hav6  the 
meaning  with  respect  to  i^nf,  and  ^ctfuf^^  Hfi  it 
has  when  applied  immediatdy  before  to  f^fyoB^jr 
and  fMKffy  where  it  plainly  means  the  medium  be* 
tween  loud  and  s<^ — But  I  think  the  pas^ge 
clearly  does  fwt  relate  to  the  mere  syllalMc  accent: 
for  he  is  there  professedly  speaking  of  the  accxMn- 
modation  of  the  voice  to  the  expression  of  diffi^ 
eni  passions  I  he  must  therefore  mean  mcA  varia- 
tion of  tone  or  pitch,  as  depends  upon  the 
speaker's  choice ;  not  that  of  the  accentual  acute- 
.  ness  and  gravity;  for  this  is  always  spoken  of  as 
a  fixed  and  invariable  thing  ^  Aristotle  tfaerefitMe 
means,  I  believe,  exactly  what  Cicero  has  expres- 
sed in  the  following  words ;  and,  from  the  simili- 
tude of  the  expression,  it  seems  probable,  that  he 
bad  this  very  passage  of  Aristotle  before  him>  or 
in  his  memory* — "  Nam  wcesy  ut  chordsB,  sunt 
'^  intenta,  qus  ad  quemque  tactum  respondeant^ 
^*  acuta,  gravis;  dta,  tarda;  magna,  parva;  quas 
"  tamen  inter  omnes  est  sua  quoque  in  genere 
"  mediocris.'' — ^That  is,  as  it  seems  rightly  ex- 
plained b^Dr.  Pearce,  every  one  of  these  difier- 
ences  of  voice,  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  &a 
has  its  medium  —  fAio-ov'.  To  this  passage  of 
Cicero,  I  shall  add  one  from  Quintilian  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  which  affords  a  still  cleai^ 
commentary  upon  that  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aris- 
totle. 

•  Sec  Mr.  Foster's  Essay,  p.  23,  24,  25. 
'  Cic.  dc  Or,  III.  57.  p.  417,  ed  Piora. 
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tette.  — •"t/iftfwrfi  voce  multiplex  ratia  Nam 
^'  prater  ilUan  differentiam  qua  est  tripartita^ 
**  acutay  gravisj  fiexa^ — turn  intentis,  turn  re- 
V  missis — turn  elatis,  turn  inferioribus  modis,  opus 
^'  esty — spatib  quoque  lentioribus  aut  citatioribus. 
'^  Sed  lis  ipsis  media  interjacent  multa'.**  If 
the  reader  compares  this  with  the  passage  of  Aris- 
totle, he  will  see  how  exactly  it  answers  to  the 
Greek.  Here  are  three  diflFerences  of  voice  cor- 
responding plainly  to  the  three  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  The  difference  of  intentis  and  rendssis 
(loud  and  soft)  expresses  his  /^cyAXv  k»$  /Atjc^fi; 
that  of,  elatisy  et  inferioribus  modis,  (acuterj  or 
graoevy  tones  or  pitches^)  his  ij^u^  nm  fi»(Uf;  and 
that  of  spatiis  lentioribus,  &c.  (quicker  or  slower 
times)  his  puO/^oic  rm^  &c.  And,  that  QuinUlian 
did  not  understand,  by  o^ufi  and  p«^i»fs  the  acute 
and  grave  syllabic  accent,  is  clear  from,  his  ex- 
pressly saying,  that  there  are  those  three  difl^r- 
ences  besides  that  of  the  different  accents  — 
**  prater  illam  differenriam,**  &c. — Lastly^  tlie 
**  media  interjacent  multa,''  plainly  alludes  to  the 
fAi^tf  of  Aristotle. 

The  following  passage,  from  the  clear  and  ac* 
curate  musical  treatise  of  Euclid,  will  serve  to 
illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  terms  of  Aris- 
totle, roifoig  ^  and  fiifl^.  Enumerating  the  different 
acceptations 

« n.  3- 

'     *  Whenever    Aristotle  cUar/y  speaks  of  accents;  he 
always,  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  uses  the  word  srfo^AiJioi, 

not 
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acceptatioDS  of  the  word  rop^,  one  of  which  i^ 
ranfy  tension  or  pitch,  big  instance  of  that  s^)se 
of  the  word,  is,  i  Jt,  «?  Ta<rif,  rov^  Xtyiran,  umi*  S 

TH£  «ANH£  TONXlt  Ksxprt^ur.  i.e.  a  middiing 
pitch  of  voice\ 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  understand  the  word  fAt(r<f  to  be  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  passage  which  is  die 
subject  of  this  note*  For  though,  indeed,  Aris- 
totle is  there  speaking  of  single  letters^  and  theie* 
iove  can  only  mean  syllabic  accents  or  tones^  yet 
it  is  plain,  that  these  accents  must  have  admitted 
of  the  distinction  of  high,  low^  and  intermediate, 
even  in  single  words,  when  of  mcM^  tiian  two 
sfyllables'';  much  more,  in  who\e  sentences  or  pe^ 
riods,  where  what  Mr.  Foster  calls  tiie  oratorial 
accent,  (if,  indeed,  it  bfe  compatible  with  a  Jired 
syllabic  accentuation  of  single  words,  of  which  I 
profess  myself  not  yet  convinced,)^  must  neces- 
sarily 

not  Towi.     See  the  passages  above  referred  to,  in  the 
treatise  Dt  Soph.  Elench.    And,  in  this  work,  a^.  xxy, 

'  P.  20,  td.  AfTb. 

^  Let  any  man  pronounce  a  word  of  many  syllables— 
fuya?^'7rfivirara,  for  example — having  one  acute  syllable, 
as  2>.  Halic.  says,  among  many  grave— h  vo»aii  ^a^isuu 
Sect.  II.  He  will  hear  plainly,  if  he  has  any  car,  that 
the  acute  syllable  is  only  the  acuicst ;  and  that  the  grave 
syllables  are  of  different  degrees  of  elevation,  and  some 
of  them  of  course,  ^^acu — intermediate,  between  the  mou 
acute  and  the  mcst  graye. 
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MTily  have  varied  the  tone  or  pitch  of  the  same 
nominal  syllabic  accent,  from  word  to  word. 
'  But  whatever  sense  of  the  word  /i*fo-»  we  adopts 
there  is  a  difficulty,  in  this  passage,  which  I  must 
leave  as  I  find  it  The  mention  of  tone  or  pitch 
of  voice  here,  seems  to  me  to  be  strangely  mis- 
placed. Accent,  or  tone,  belongs  to  syllables^  not 
to  kttersj  of  which  Aristotle  is  here  speaking; 
The  vowels,  indeed,  may  be  acute  or  grave ;  but 
as  syllables  making  a  part  of  words,  not  as  letters^ 
separately  considered,  as  they  here  are. — Besides ; 
the  other  differences  mentioned  are  fixed,  essential 
differences.  Of  these  letters,  he  says,  some  are 
formed  in  this  manner,  and  others,  in  that :  some 
are  aspirated,  and  others  smooth — some  lon^ 
others  short  sBut,  can  it  be  said,  with  any  pro* 
priety,  that  some  are  acute,  and  otAa's  grave  f 
Are  there  vowels  that  are  always  acute,  as  there 
are  vowels  that  are  always  long? — ^This  seems  not 
more  accurate,  than  it  would  be  to  conclude  an 
enumeration  of  the  differences  of  zccrds,  by  ad- 
ding that  some  are  smd,  and  some  are  sung : — or  * 
rather,  it  seems  just  the  same,  as  if  a  man,  de- 
scribing the  different  sorts  of  bricks  that  are  made, 
should  conclude  with  telling  us,  that  some  are 
put  at  the  top  of  a  wall,  some  at  bottom,  and 
some  in  the  middle. 
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KOTE    17a 
p.  163.     A  CONJUNCTION  IS  A  SOUND,  &C.  --  - 

The  whole  of  this  jvrst  definition  of  the  con- 
junction appears  to  me  to  be  corrupt  beyond  ail 
hope  of  restoration  from  conjecture.  Mr.  Harris 
plainly  passes  it  over  as  inexplicable,  and  taies 
the  second  definition  only\  I  may  well,  there- 
fore^ be  excused  for  not  attempting  to  translate, 
what  I  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  compre- 
hend, I  do,  indeed,  understand  very  well,  that  a 
conjunction,  *'  neither  hinders  nor  canstUuies-r' 
**  neither  gives  nor  takes  away — ^the  meaning  of 
^*  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands."  But  how 
this  can  be  regarded  as  a  defimtion  of  a  conjunc- 
tion, I  do  not  understand.  To  define  a  thing 
enfy  by  what  it  does  110/  doy  (for  it  b  here  given 
^s  a  separate  and  complete  definition,)  b  hardly 
reconcileable  with  Aristotle's  logical  accuracy  ^ 
Dacier,  in  hb  translation,  has  obviated  thb  objec^ 
lion,  by  uniting  tlie  two  definitions ;  but  without 
any  authority  from  the  text 

I  must^  again,  confess,  that  what  follows,  about 
the  situation  of  the  conjunction  in  different  parts 
of  a  sentence,  has  not  been  made  intelli^ble  to 

me, 

■  »  ■  11— —^—■—■——  ■ 

*  Heraies,  II.  2.  note  (a). 

*  Sec  Topic.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6t  Sect.  5. — where  be  reprc^ 
sents  a  definition  as  vitious,  iaat  amofaan  iicupf  ro  ysv®-— 
/./.  if  the  specific  diflPerence  be  expressed  by  a  negation. 
He  excepts  the  definition  oi  mere  frivati9ns^  (^%  blindness^) 
which  CQH  be  defined  no  otherwise,  Sect^  j. 
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ine,  by  any  explication  I  have  seen ;  particularly) 
the  expression,  »mi*  ourov,  which  M.  BatbeuXi 
after  Castelvetro,  renders,  "  by  its  nature:*' — **  k 
'*  moins  que  par  elk-mtme  elk  ne  soitfaite  pour 
'^  6tre  au  commencement.'*  But  this  sense  can- 
not be  admitted;  nor,  I  thinlc,  any. other,  than — 
"  by  iUdf—akmer  This  Mr.  Winstanley  ex- 
plains by  aViv  airr«ir»^#flc<<K :  but  I  cannot  see  how 
his  translation — ^^  modo  eas  conjunctiones  exci- 
^  pias  quie  in  initio  periodi,  Kod*  ftvrsc, — rit^  stare 
"  non  possunt/*  &c.  —  accords  with  Aristotie's 
words — iiv  /tftn  offAOTTi/  hf  tlgj(!f  ^^y*  ri9f»ai  %aV 
iJwTof — i. «.  "  unless  they  are  such  as  should  be 
**  placed  in  the  beginning,  by  themselves." — ^To 
make  these  words  correspond  to  Mr.  Winstanley*s 
version,  another  negative  seems  wanting. 

KOTE  171. 
P.  1 63.     An   article harks  the 

BEGINNING,   OR  THE   END   OF   A   tENTENCE. 

The  commentators  all  tell  us»  that  this  means 
at^ prepositive^  and  the  subjunctive  article;  but 
none  of  them  have  clearly  and  fitirly  shewn  us, 
bow  the  one,  because  it  is  placed  before  a  uvrd^ 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  discourse^ 
(AOror  i(x^tf\)  or,  how  the  other  marks  the 
end  of  it,  because  it  follows  the  word  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  the  very  sentence  before  us,  for 
example,  Afigop  ii  Iri  ^ Mini  amfAQ^  *H  Xoys  igx"^^ 
i  riXO*i  i  /»of  »a^/i*or,  Moi — in  what  sense  does  the 

subjunctive 
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subjunctive  article,  ij,  mark  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence— T«x©»  Koyn  ?  "  L'articlc  subjonctif,"  says 
Dacier,  "  est  celui  qui  marque  la  fin  du  tSscours: 
'^  c'est^'dire,  qu'il  suit  la  chose  qu'il  designe, 
"  coinme»  qm^  lequd^ — It  is  easy  to  explain 
^  things  in  this  manner. 

For  my  part,  I  see  not  what  is  to  be  made  of 
this,  unless  we  may  understand  Aiistotle  to  mean 
only  that  power  of  the  article,  by  which,  in  tiie 
Greek  language,  it  distinguishes  the  subject  irom 
the  predicate,  in  certain  propositions,  and  deter^ 
mines  the  ord!?r  of  construction.  See  Hermes,  II.  i. 
p.  230, — But,  then,  this  is  no  other  than  a  spedes 
of  hogicfAO^f  and  is,  indeed,  given*  by  Mr.  Harris 
as  one  example  of  the  dejinitive  or  ascertaining 
power  of  the  article.  • 

The  second  definition  of  the  article,  {—q>^v% 

«ViifA©» -  to  <rwT»9fc6ai)  I  have  omitted.     It 

is  the  first  definition  of  the  conjunction  repeated 
verbatim.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  of  both  ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  inevitably  follow,  I  think,  either  that 
the  two  things  must  be  the  same,  or,  that  the 
words  are  not  truly  a  definition  of  either.  Yet 
this  passes  smoothly  with  all  the  commentators  I 
have  seen,  except  Madius  and  PiccolominL 

NOTE  172. 

P.  163.  For  even  in  double  words,  &c. 

Compare  cap.  ii.  and  iv.  of  Aristotle's  treatise, 

Hffi  'Ef^uM»«5.     This  is  rendered  by  Piccolomini, 

«  with 
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with  his  usual  accuracy^  ^'  peroch^  oei  nomi 
^  doppij  [6  ver  coqapogti]  nan  wiamo  k  parti 
**  d'essi^  secondo  che^  da  per  se  prese,  harmo  sigm- 
^^  Jicatione:  come,  (per  essempio)  in  questonome 
"  Theodoro,  quella  parte  (doro)  non  6  signifi- 
"  cante.**  p.  286^ 

NOTE    173. 

p.  163.     Indication    of    time    is   not 

INCLUDED,   &C. — 

'Oo  nPOSSHMAINEI  to  irort.  See  Hmnes,  I.  6. 
note  (dX  p-  96.  Aristotle  has  given  a  fuller  de- 
finition of  the  verb,  in  the  book  Trip*  *E/)|i*.  cap.iii* 

NOTE   1 74. 
P.  164.    Others  relate    to   action   oe 

PRONUNCIATION . 

'H  ^f,  %mr»  r»  Jvoxpirixcc — ^SC.  <r^f^fActr» :  Qiean-* 
ing  the  fl^»ifA«r«  xigiw?  mentioned  just  before, 
cap.  xix.  with  which  these  modes  plainly  coincide; 
for  the  irrao'ug  fnfAartap  here  mentioned  are  no. 
other  than  the  'EyxXio-iK,  modeSy  or  i7iom&,  of  the 
Grammarians. — [See  Hermes,  I.  8.  p.  144,  and 
particularly  the  notes  there.]  Kai  k»t»  iroiac  iy 
xAi«-iK,  «V  ffi  rmg  nrnSEIZ  PHMATIKA2  xaX»<ri. 
Dion.  Hal.  de  Struct.  &c.  Sect.  6.— But  he  speaks 
of  the  term  as  applied  only  to  the  modes ;  for  the 
tenses,  i%a,f9fa%  xf^^t^^,  are  immediately  after  men- 
tioned by  him,  as  not  included  in  that  term.     But 

Arbtotle, 
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Aristotle,  in  the  «-ipi  ipfAnv.  expressly  mentions  the 

tenses  ahOf  as  xtmo-hc  fni»>%rm.  See  cap*  iiL  &c/.  ^ 

NOTE  175. 

P.  164-5.  1^01^  ALL  DISCOURSE  IS  NOT  COM- 
POSED OF  Verbs  and  Nouns: — the  defi- 
nition  OF   MAN,   for  instance . 

m¥iu  fnfAar^p  iiyai  Aoyey.  This  is  very  ambiguously 
expressed.  We  are  left  to  make  out,  as  well  as 
we  can,  whether  the  **  definition  of  man,''  is  re* 
ferred  to  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  without  a 
verb,  or  of  a  sentence  with  both  noun  and  verb. — 
The  construction  seems,  indeed,  to  lead  more  na- 
turally to  the  latter  interpretation.  But  the  other, 
I  think,  is  more  to  Aristotle's  purpose,  (for,  an 
example  of  a  sentence  with  both  noun  and  verb, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  produce,)  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  passage  in  his  book  wtft. 

AMctyxn  ft  wmrra  Xpy^p  AirofoErrixoir   (every  asser- 
the  sentence. or  speech)   U  fniAmr^  mm,  n  U 

irrMCiMf  pujtAarO*'  ^uu  ym(  i  ra  di,i(wr9  \oy^ 
(le«  pf  io'/t*0'>  definition ;  for  so  Xoy^  is  continually 
used  by  Aristotle,)  ietp  /^n  ro,  inir,  il,  Ir^i,  i»  r^ 
raiMTW  nPOZTEeHi,  jmtw  Xoy^  mwofaimuQ^^  The 
definition  itself,  (the  same,  probably,  to  which  he 

alludes 
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alladesin  the  passage  before  us,)  follows;  it  i% 
(^»oirir«^oit Atjw\  Now  these  three  words  alone 
constitute  the  de^iian,  and  it  is  of  this  only  that 
Aristotle  here  speaks.  In  the  full,  assertive  sen- 
tence, Air9f 6nr^  in  ^«eir  iri^op  fitrnpy  the  two  first 
words  are  no  part  of  the  definition  itself,  but,  as 
Victorias  has  well  observed,  only  indicate  the 
thing  defined.  And  accordingly,  the  philosopher, 
we  see,  in  the  above  quotation,  considers  the  verb 
as  superadded  to  the  definition. 

However,  this  sense  would  be  so  much  more 
clearly  expressed,  if  the  words — «io»,  i  rn  iy^wm 
i^ivftj^ — ^followed,  instead  of  preceding,  the  words 
aAX*  wii^%rm%  ayiv  fnfunrw  fiy«i  Ao^y,  that  I  should 
hardly  doubt  of  their  being  misplaced,  if  this  sort 
of  embarrassment  were  less  firequent  than  it  is  in 
Aristotle's  writings. 

This  whole  passage  receives  much  illustration 
from  that  part  of  the  treatise  iri^i  i^/M.  to  which 
I  have  referred.  A  sentence  without  a  verb  is 
what  Aristotle  calls  cl  significant  sentence,  |>ut  not 
an  assertioe  sentence,  or  proposition:  i.e.  that 
affirms  or  denies  something,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  predicated,  that  it  is  true^  or  false^.  Su?h 
only,  in  that  logical  work,  it  was  to  his  purpose 
to  consider;   the  other,   the  merely  significant 

sentence, 

^  The  same  definition  occurs  in  other  parts  of  his 
works;  vol.  i.  p.  167,  B. — 237,  D. — vol.iL  920,  921. 
^  See  cap.  iv.  sect.  4  and  5.  p.  38. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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sentence '>  he  dismisses,  as  belon^g  rather  to 

rhetoric  and  poetry.    'O*  pw  «V  aXXo»  [xty«i], 

NOTE    176. 

P.  165.  Significant,  as  the  word  Cleos 
IS,  &c. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  sense  seemed  to 
require  an  instance  of  a  sentence  with  only  om 
significant  word ;  at  least,  not  composed  of  both 
verb  and  noun,  as  jSa^i^^ci  Kxitaif  is.  But  I  rather 
believe,  that  Aristotle  did  not  intend  this  as  an 
instance  of  such  a  sentence,  but  merely  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  o^/(*aiyit,  and  x^t*  i\n%  (m/Aetivii  71, 
that  precede.  **  It  b  not,*'  says  he,  "  essential 
"  to  what  I  call  Xoy©*,  oratio,  tha^h  should  con- 
"  tain  both  a  noun  and  a  verb,  i:  e.  mat  it  should 
**  be  a  complete  proposition :  but  some  significant 
^'  part  It  must  have;  significant,  I  mean,  as  a 
.**  whole  word,  separately  taken,  as  Qeon  is,  for 
"  example,  in  the  sentence,  Cleon  walks;  not  as 
"  making  a  part  of  a  word,  like  iu($y  in  the  com- 
^'  pound  dame  Oiota^Qp,  which  has,  indeed*  a 
"  meaning,  but  not  kuV  aura  —  Kixf^fhcfi^t^vw — by 
"  itself—^  a  word  in  the  sentence.** 

That 

- 

**  He  Instances  in  precatory  stntenccs  or  speeches; — 
«w,  i  i&x?h  y^yif®"  fASf,  om'  in  iMi%,  in  i^sving.     Ibid. 
•  Ibid. 


^  MOTES.  ajs 

That  tbb  is  the  meaning,  seems  probable  from 
the  chapter  in  which  Aoy^  is  defined  in  the  book 
ir«pi  EffAumxu  For  tb^re,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 
the  definition,  (Aoyi^  ft  iri  fapn  (TfifActprixn  -  -  -  i!c 
wp  fAtftcap  TI  mifAarriKov  in  KEXX1PI2MEN0N,)  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  explain  the  expressions ; 
declaring  what  sort  of  significant  part  he  means. 
**  Significant,"*  he  says,  "  as  the  xvord  «V9fft«r(&»  is; 
**  that  is,  xt}(»(KriAi9opy  by  itself  y  not  as,  aMlp»ir^ 
"  iV»,  or  «V  ir»,  which  signify  as  assertive  sentences, 
"  nor  yet,  as  a  syllable,  or  part  of  a  simple  ward^ 
"  (like  uj  in  /t*vc,)  or,  even  as  a  word  making 
"  part  of  a  compound  word  *." 

Nowi  what  Aristotle  there  expresses  folly,  he 
meant,  I  think,  to  say,  more  briefly,  in  the  words, 
M£PO£  pfvr^i  in  TI  vnfAotiP^p  i^ti '  iiop  ip  r*i,  Ba^i^ii 
KXfCtfy,  e  KAiwy*  [sc.  o^/e*«iyii.] 

See  Hermes,  1. 2.  p,  21,  note  (d). 

NOTE    177. 

P.  165.  A  DISCOURSE  MAY  BE  ONE,  IN 
TWO   SENSES,  &C, 

Compare,  iripi  Epfm^.  cap.  v.  /^.  38.  —  Analyt. 
Post  Ub.ii.  cap.  10.  p.  169,  E. — Metaphys.  VII.  4. 
|>.  910,  D.  ^where  he  uses  rw  o-uvij^t*,  as  equivalent 
to  fl-uvJffl-/AM)  and  VIII.  6.  p.  931,  C. 

■  Cap.iv.p.  38, 
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NOTE   178. 

P,  165.  Like  many  of  those  used  by  the 
Meoaliotje: . 

I  have  read,  in  some  ludicrous  book,  of  a 
country  that  was  "  lost  by  the  ignorance  of  g&h 
"  grtJfhersJ*  Thb  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
of  these  Megaliota^  if  such  a  people  ever  existed. 
They  are  nowhere  recorded.  —  Dacier  read^ 
fAfya^i^evTtty — ^'  ceux  qui  disent  de  grofides  chores: 
and  cites  Hesychius — Miy»pi^oifni — f*fyaAa  Xi- 
yoiTTfc.  But  this  is  too  distant  from  the  presait 
reading,  UtydtX^arau.  Mr.  Winstanley*s  conjec- 
ture— iMymXaup,  »i  \  is  somewhat  nearer,  and,  in 
other  respects,  preferable:  but  it  is,  I  think,  a 
strong  presumption  against  its  truth,  that  Aristotle 
^  constantly  uses  etoir,  when  he  ^ves  an  instance; 
never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  cJ; . 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  not  v^ry  improbable^ 
that  the  passage  might  originally  have  stood  thus: 
rtoy  foyotAA  AmKOHrttp  :  i.  e.  of  those  who  qffecty 
aim  at  J  axe  fond  ofy  grandeur  and  pomp  of  ex- 
pression; who  bwe  hard  wordsy  as  we  say. 
Nothing  more  common  than  this  sense  of  Jimuiv. 
They  who  are  versed  in  emendatory  ftiticism,  and 
the  theory  of  transcriptive  blunders,  know  it  to 
have  been  one  source  of  corruption  in  anti^t 
manuscripts,  that  the  transcribers,  when  they  found 

vacuities 

*  £(I.Ox.  1780^  p.  298. 
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vacuities  and  lacuna  which  they  could  not  fill  up, 
rather  than  reduce  the  price  of  their  copy  by  visible 
imperfection,  often  chose  to  write  the  passage  as 
if  there  bad  been  no  such  chasms;  especially 
when  that  could  be  done,  as  in  this  case,  with  some 
passable  appearance  of  a  meaning  ^  And  thus, 
here,  if  we  suppose  the  letters  I  have  distinguished 
by  capitals  to  have  been  destroyed,  or  rendered 
illegible,  in  the  ori^al  MS.  viro  vorio^  xai  a^r«y  ^, 
they  would  leave  exactly  the  letters  we  now 
have — ^f*iy«x**i»***Tw. 

If  a  commentator,  harassed  by  obscurity  and 
perplexity,  can  now  and  then  relieve  his  labour  by 
treatuig  a  passage  of  desperate  corruption  as  a 
riddle,  and  can  amuse  himself  by  guessing  the 
meaning,  when  he  cannot  inform  his  readers  by 
discovering  it9  who  will  envy  him  this  harmless 
privilege  ?  I  have  here  hazarded  my  guess  with 
others ;  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is.  None  of  us, 
I  believe,  have  yet  deprived  our  successors  of  the 
same  amusement.  The  riddle,  probably,  still 
remains,  and  will  remain,  till  the  arrival  of  those 
"  codices  eipectandV*  of  which  the  critics  talk  so 
much^  those  precious  manuscripts,  that  are  alwayd 
to  be  waited  for ^  and  never  to  be  ejcpected. 

^  See  Lc  Clcrc's  Ars  Oitica,  P.  III.  S.I.  C.XVL 
parag.  7. 

*  See  the  passage  from  Strabo,  given  in  the  prefiice^ 
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NOTE    179. 

P.  165.  By  common  words,  i  mean,  &a-- 
Kupioif. — I  have  translated  this,  common,  not 
propCTy  because  this  last  tarm  would  convey  a 
wrong  idea ;  for  xu^ i^y  here  is  plainly  opposed,  not 
to  [Atrctfofot  only,  but  to  all  the  other  species  of 
words  just  enumerated :  not  to  what  \&Jiguratiot 
only,  as  the  heAm  proprium  is,  but  to  whatever  is 
unusual.  This  appears  indeed  from  the  defini- 
tion— "  a  word  that  every  body  uses.^  What  we 
call  proper  words  are  only  one  sort  of  the  xvfift 
t¥9fA»ra  of  Aristotle.  The  expression  must  evoi 
include  all  those  words,  which,  though  originally 
metaphorical,  are,  as  Mr.  Harris  says,  ^^  so  nata- 
**  ralized  **  by  common  use,  "  that  ceasing  to  be 
^^  metaphors,  they  are  become,  (as  it  were,)  the 
**  proper  words  *."  That  is,  as  an  excellent  writer 
lias  expressed  it,  "  they  have  nothing  of  the  effect 
"  of  metaphor  upon  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary, 
"  like  proper  terms,  they  suggest  directly  to  his 
"  mind,  without  the  intervention  of  any  image, 
"  the  ideas  which  the  speaker  proposed  to  convey 
"  by  them  V 

The  same  dear  opposition  of  kv(io9  to  whateva* 
is  uncommon  in  speech  appears  throughout  the  next 

chaptCT, 

•  PAH.  Inq,  p.  198.  He  gives  for  instaoces — the  f  Mi 
of  a  mountain — the  btd  of  a  river.  He,  also,  has  ren- 
dered Mfioy  by  common f  p.  1919  note.     . 

^  Philos.  of  Rhet.  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  l86.  See  Dcnui. 
Ibfi  EffUfysia;,  Sect.  88. 
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chapter,  where  y>iwrr»j  ptrof o^a,  &c.  are  all  said 
to  be  nAPA  r«  xvft^ky  and  uicluded  under  one 
common  term  of  ^mxu. — See  also  Rhet.  III.  2. 
p.  585,  A. 

NOTE    180. 
P.  166.      So  THAT  THE  SAME  WORD  MAT  BS 
BOTH  COMMON  AND  FOREIGN,  &C. 

If  KV(i99  here  meant  only  nalive,  in  opposition 
to Joreigfij  (yXtarra)  as  some  commentators  have 
supposed  %  it  would  be  arrant  trifling  to  observe, 
that  the  same  word  might  be,  at  the  same  time, 
yXtoTTflt  and  xvpio^,  i.  e.  foreign  and  native^  to  dif- 
ferent nations.  For  it  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise;  as  Robortelli  observes,  and  calls  the 
observation,  which  he  explains  as  Aristotle's, 
"  magnoperh  adnotanduniy  et  pulchrum  scitu.** 
p.  246.  Dacier  follows  him :  **  Cela  ne  sfauroit 
**  itre  autrementy  le  m6me  mot  qui  est  etranger 
**  pour  celui  qui  Temprunte,  ne  peut  qu'itre  propre 
•*  pour  celui  qui  le  prite'' — But,  if  it  must  be  so, 
why  does  Aristotle  say  it  may  be  so? — i«V«» 
i})¥»roy  ? — The  truth  is,  that  k  foreign  word  is  not 
necessarily  a  common  word,  in  his  sense  of  xu^i^v, 
among  the  people  to  whom  it  is  nati^ ;  it  may,  or 
may  not,  be  so;  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  to  them 
yXcDTTtf,  but  it  may  be  a  metaphorical  word,  or  a 
word  of  any  of^  the^other  species  enumerated  as 
IIAPA  re  xu^i 0»  \ — Aristotle  seems  to  have  added 

'    this 

*  RoboneUi,  and  Castelvetro  after  bim«    ^  Cap,  xxii. 
T4 
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this  observation  on  purpose  to  preoent  the  searj 
fiaistake  which  these  expositors  have  made :  to 
prevent  xupiov  from  being  taken  merely  as  the  ^>- 
posite  to  yXuTT». 

NOTE  181. 

P.  166.     A  THOUSAND   IS   A   CERTAIN   DEFI- 
NITE  MANY. 

To  yaf  [AVfiop,  iroXu  In. — Here,  I  may  venture, 
I  believe,  for  once,  to  adopt  the  positive  tone  of 
emendatory  criticism.  Legendum  cmnindy  iroXu  TI 
fri.  The  sense,  indeed,  no  one  can  mistake :  but 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  does  not  express  that  sense. 
It  ^aj/s  only,  "  for  a  thousand  is  nmnj/y  which  he 
^*  now  uses  instead  of  manyr  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Aristotle  added  TI  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  instances,  cr«va(i  TI — i^iKm  TI.  But,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  afterwards,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  sort  of  metaphor,  says,  to  yof 
Hetm^  ivri  rs  IIoAXoi,  x«ra  /Mirftfo^ay,  fI^i|T»f*  t0 
yotf  n«ir,  nOAT  TI.  Cap.  xxv. — t  am  surprised  that 
so  very  obvious  an  error  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  commentators  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

NOTE  182. 
P.  167.  For  here,  the  Poet  uses  rot,\mv- 

INSTEAD   of  rffv<r«i,  &C. 

Here  a  commentator  is  not  perplexed  by  a  little 

glimmering  of  light,  that  promises  to  shew  him 

7        '  '  somethbg, 
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80iii^tlwg»  wd  shews  him  nothing;  but  is  relieved 
at  once  from  all  trouble  by  a  total  and  comfortable 
obscurity.  The  quotations  are  so  short,  and,  in  all 
probability,  so  incorrect,  that  it  scenes  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  Aristotle's  definition  of  this  meta- 
phor, or  to  see  hctw^  where  the  Poet  has  used  rotfrny^ 
dgwren  would  have  been  the  proper  word,  and  vice 
verssL  Yet  the  commentators  slide  over  this  diffi- 
culty. FictariuSy  however,  has  noticed  it,  and, 
^ving  up  the  quotations  as  inexplicable  and  incor-* 
ri^ble,  proposes  a  more  intelligible  example  from 
the  Rhetoric,  III.  2. — to  f»ucu,  ro9  /a»  iFw^tvorra, 
tu;^frOftft  *  TOP  h  iv;(OjUfire»,  VTU^iuttv*  in  ai^fm 
aimo-fK.  Dacier  has  entirely  omitted  the  passage^ 
and  substituted  another  from  the  Rhet  III.  ii« 
p.  597,  K — Not,  however,  that  he  did  not  under' 
stand  the  passage;  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  with 
him  always  to  understand  his  author :  but  only,  it 
seems,  because  the  example  could  not  conveniently 
be  expressed  in  French — "  il  ne  pent  fetre  traduU 
**  en  ndtre  langue.'' 

Caslelvetro  gives  a  very  pleasant  illustration* 
He  does  not  pretend  to  see  how  ra/uur  and  i^vvw 
are  put  for  each  other  m  the  Greek  examples  :  but 
be  says,  that,  to  draw,  and  to  cut  off^  might  be 
thus  metaphorically  put  for  each  other;  if,  for 
example,  we  should  say,  "  Take  this  prunbg-hook, 
"  and  draw  some  branches  from  the  olive-tree: 
"  or,  Take  this  pail,  and  cut  off  some  water  from 
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*'  the  fountain*."  —  Undoubtedly  any  inan  ihay 

speak  in  this  way,  who  cbuses  k. 

NOTE  183. 

P.'l67.  In  TflE  WAY  OF  ANALOGTi  WHEN,  OF 
YOUR  T£RMS|  &a 

The  difficulty  here  is,  to  distinguish  clearly  this» 
which  Aristotle  calls  the  analogical  ot  p)roportwnal 
wetaphoTy  from  the  metaphor  which  precedes  it — 
^t^/rom  sped^  to  specks:  for  as  to  the  two  first 
sorts,  that  fitnn  genu^s  to  species^  and  vice  verd^ 
they  plainly  bdong,  as  has  been  observed,  to  the 
trope  since  denominated  Synecdoche;  the  word 
fUTof^f  A  bekig  clearly  used  by  Aristotle  in  its  most 
general  sense,  including  aU  the  tropes — all  the  ways 
in  which  a  word  is  transferred  to  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  its  proper  meaning.  See  Cic.  Or. 
cap.  xxvii.  Of  the  four  species  of  /Mira^ 0^1  here 
mentioned,  only  the  two  last  seem  to  answer  to 
our  METAPHOR — the  metaphor  founded  on  some 
resemblance  between  the  thing  from  which,  and 
that  to  which,  the  term  is  transferred. 

The  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  nae- 
taphors,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  it^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  this.  Each  of  them  is 
founded  on  some  resemblance;  but  in  the  first, 
the  resemblance  perceived  is  between  the  two 

things 

*  *^  Prendi  quetla  falce,  c  attlgni  deVami  dell*  ulivo ; 
^  o  veroy  Prendi  quella  secchia,  e  taglia  dell'  ac^ua  del 
**  fonie."  p-453* 
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tilings  themselves ;  in  the  other,  between  the  «- 
latwfis  wliich  they,  respectively,  bear  to  two  other 
things  •.  Those  are  metaphors  aV  uh^  iir%  «II©», 
where  the  likeness  is  perceived,  as  Aristotle  eke- 
where  expresses  it,  "  by  the  genus  f  that  is,  where 
the  common  quality,  which  constitutes  the  likeness^ 
immediately  occurs,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sufficient 
simply  to  substitute  the  one  word  for  tlie  othcn 
Those  are  metaphors  xxr  aufoXoyiaur,  where  the 
resemblance  is  not  thus  perceived  by  the  common 
quoTitjf^  but  by  the  common  relatiofi^  of  the  two 
things;  where,  therefore,  that  relation  must  be 
pointed  out,  more  or  less  expressly.  Thus,  to  take 
Aristotle's  own  examples,  when  old  age,  or  rather, 
an  old  many  is  called  ^'  stubble^''  the  resemblance  is 
sufficiently  perceived,  by  a  comparison  of  the  tbingi 
themselves ;  in  Aristotle's  language,  we  perceive  i^ 
*^  by  the  genus: — irap  yap  iiry  [*0/t»j|p©»]  to  yupac 
KAAAMHN,  t^omo-f  fbaSno-iy  xai  yMtfCii^  ii»  rv  ywis* 
AM«A  yap  AIIHNeHKOTA  ^  But  when  old  age 
is  cidled  '^ eoenmgy'  what  strikes  us  is  the  res^n- 
blance  with  respect  to  two  other  things,  Ufe^  and 
day ;  a  resemblance  of  relation. 

,  ^^^ Li 

•  S  7«f  ANAAOnA  l<roTiK  In  Urn,  KAI  EN  TETTAP- 
i;iN  EAAXirrOIX.  l  c  **  Analogy,  or  proportsM,  is 
*^  equality  of  ratio^  or  relation,  and  requires  /our  terms  ai 
«  least:'    Ethic.  Nicom.  V.  3. 

^  Rhet.  III.  10.  p.  593,  The  passage  of  Homer  alluded 
to  is  in  Od.  H.  214,  215.  See  Harris's  Pht/ol.  Inq. 
p.  191.  For  the  force  of  the  expression,  hgovm  fMAnrn, 
see  N0T£  22*  in  voLi. 
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In  this  idea  of  the  analogical  metaphor  I  bare 
the  concurrence  of  PiccolominL  '^  La  metafbra 
*'  di  praportume  h  quella,  che  sopra  la  samiglianza 
"  dei  rispetti  che  hatmo  Vune  cose  con  Valtre^  sari 
^fondata;'  &c-  See  hb  annotations,  p.  305,  and 
bis  dear  and  useful^  though  prolix^  Farqfrase 
Sella  Retor.  d'Arist.  torn.  iii.  p.  52,  &c.  In  the 
rest  of  his  explanation  he  does  not  satisfy  me. 

NOTE  184. 
P.  167.     And,    sometimes,   the   proper 

TERM  IS  also  introduced,  BESIDES  ITS  RE- 
LATIVE   TERM. 

— Kai  cyioTi  «'po(rr»Oiao'iy  AO'  i  Xiyn  irfog  0  in. — 
No  words  can  well  be  more  obscure  and  perplex- 
ing. Taking  them  as  they  are^  they  seem  to  admit, 
&irty,  of  only  one  sense — that  which  Victorius 
gives  them.  "  Et  quandoque  apponunt,  pro  qu6 
^^  dicit  ad  quod  est.'*  That  is,  as  he  explains  this 
literal  and  obscure  version,  they  add,  ^^  ad  quod 
"  refertur  illud  nomen  quod  omi^nt,  et  pro  quo 
^  aliud  vocabulum  usurpant"  nfonOfao-i,  vgn 
i  in  [sc.  r»ro]  itfV  i  Xtyu :  i.  e*  they  add,  to  the 
substituted  word  (cup)^  the  word  to  which  the 
proper  y;ox^  (s/iieidj  relates;  i.e.  Mars.  They 
not  only  name  cup,  instead  of  shield^  but  call  it 
the  cup  of  Mars. 

My  9bjection  to  this  sense  of  the  passage  is, 
that  it  seems  to  confound  the  analogical  metaphor 
with  that  from  species  to  ^ecies,  in  which  one 

word 
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word  is  simply  put  in  the  room  of  the  other,  as 
xotXafAn  is  used  in  the  passage  of  Homer,  referred 
to  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  ttiat  sort  of 
metaphor  * : 

AXX'  ifimig  xotXocfinfv  ys  (T  oioiaui  tl(ro^omrx 
VtVCifCXM*  -  -  -  -*  -  -  Od.  f  214. 
For  if,  "  sometimes^'^  iVion,  this  addition  is  made, 
it  is  implied,  that  not  only  sometimes,  but  gencrallj/, 
and  for  the  mast  part,  the  analo^cal  metaphor  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  that  aV*  tliag  &c.'and 
cup  is  merely  called  shicldj  and  old  agCy  evening. 
But,  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  it  is 
essential  to  this  kind  of  metaphor  to  express  ttco 
terms,  at  least,  of  the  four  which  constitute  the 
analogy ;  i.  e.  to  express  with  the  metaphorical 
word,  either  the  thing  to  which  the  proper  word 
belongs,  (as,  evening  of  lifcy)  or,  as  Aristotle 
presently  af^  says,  a  negative  epithet.  See 
NOTE  189. 

And  the  philosopher  himself  seems  to  have  said 
this,  (for  I  confess  the  passage  is  not  perfectly 
clear,)  in  the  following  words :  AlEI  yx(  EK  ATOIN 

Atyoyrai  [sc.  ai  11x0^9,  COJf^risons],  XIZIIEP  *H 
ANAAOrON  META*OPA-  iiop,  n  dtrin^,  f«/Aiir,  iV» 
*IAAH   APE02,  xai,   rofov,   *OPMirH  AXOPAOS' 

»  III         I  1 1     1 1  I  II  II       1 1 ■        I 

*  He  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  ca/i  it,  a^  tliai  im 
i!V&' ;  but  that  it  is  so,  seems  su£Bciently  clear  from  his 
expressions,  hronuTt  (jtaBturiv  fta  rn  rENOTS — and,  AM^H 
yof  &fjrmOnK97a,  which  answers  to  ofjifa  yof  apiXtif  rt 
ki,  here. 
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iru  lAip  HP  XiywiPy  OTX*  'AIIAOTN*  ro  i*  iWm  n 

Togov  "  f  offnyyot,"  n'  tuv  ariFiia  "  f  laXni^/'  'AIIAOTN  ^ 
Thus  "  cflpi^i^  mves%''  for  gray  hairs  ;  evening  of 
&yj? ;  mortiing  of  thejreflr ;  eye  of  day ;  and.  amoog 
many  instances  in  the  Rhetoric^  iniAx  fotraXou — 
Xtfkn  T»  Ilft^aifwc — ii^  T«ir  Xo^wf,  &c  **. — The  fact, 
indeed,  seems  to  be,  that  this  analogical  metaphor 
is  only  a  way  of  stating  metaphors  founded  on  re- 
semblance^, when  that  resemblance,  depending 
wholly,  or  chiefly,  on  relation^  would  not  be  obvious, 
and  the  metaphor,  consequently,  would  be  harsh 
and  obscure,  unless  the  relation  were,  by  some 
means  or  other,  pointed  out. — Victorius  himself 
allows,  that,  in  Aristotle's  own  examples,  the  mere 
substitution  of  cup  for  shield,  and  of  evening  for 
old  agCj  would  be  "  nimis  durumJ' 

I  think, 

^  Rhct.  III.  II.  p.  596,  E.         «  (Juintil.  VIII.  6. 

*  Rhet.  III.  10.  —  Instances  abound  in  Homer: — 
wox®"  wi®" — «&if  ofsfni — 9roif/taa  T^tm — cmffia  Wf®- — 
a  seed  of  fire^  for  a  spark.  (Od.  E.  490.)  &€.— Sec  the 
Life  of  Homer,  commonly  attributed -to  Dion.  Halic.  and 
given  in  vol.  v.  of  the  ed.  of  Homer  by  Eraestus^  p.  i6a. 

*  It  seems,  that  any  instance  of  the  metaphora  i 
specie  &c.  may  be  stated  analogically  :  thus,  '*  oldage^  wc 
**  may  say,  is  to  man,  what  stubble  is  to  com^^  &c.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  converting  an  analogical  metaphor 
into  a  metaphor  from  species  to  species,  we  may  say, 
evening  and  o(d  age  are,  both  of  them,  ends  of  certain  per^ 
tions  of  time. — ^It  was,  perhaps,  the  vicinity  of  these  two 
species  of  metaphor,  and  their  convertibility,  that  induced 
later  writers  to  drop  the  distinction,  though  they  madt 
many  other  distinctions  which  Aristode  did  not. 
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I  think,  then,  that  Aristotle  meant  to  say,  and^ 
in  sonae  way  or  other,  had  said,  **  And  sometimes^ 
(oioTi,)  now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
"  they  add  the  proper  word,  (the  word,  mV  i — 
^^  for  \thich,  the  nietaphorical  word  is  put,)  /o, 
**  or  besides^  the  irj oc  ^  iV* — i:  e.  tjiat  ^o  zi;Aic&  the 
**  proper  word  relates''  They  not  only  call  the 
shield,  the  cup  of  Mars,  but  they  mention  shield 
alsp,  and  say,  the  shield  is  the  cup  oi  Mars:  or, 
taking  the  other  instance,  cid  age  is  the  eoenifig  of 
^e  %  Thus  all  will  follow  naturally :  KAI  iVi^Ti — 
Jndj  sometimes,  they  add  the  prcper  term,  &c. 
Ei'ioK  iiy  Hx  ir^p  ipofAx — iyotX^yop. — Bui,  in  somc 
analogical  metaphors,  there  is  no  proper  term ;  in 
that  case,  therefore,  the  metaphor  cannot  be  so 
used :  yet  it  may  be  used  in  the  frstj  and  most 
common  way,  as  well  as  if  such  proper  term  sub- 
sisted ;  it  is  still  an  analogical  metaphor j  and  may 
be  used  as  such  : — Utrt  iJttov,  o/xoi»c  [i,  e,  aVoXoyMV, 
as  Castelvetro  rightly  explains  it,]  Xi}(^n^rou. 
Thus,  in  the  metaphor  exempliPed,  of  sawing^ 
applied  to  the  sun^  we  may  say  the  sun  saws  his 
rays^  though  we  cannot  assign  any  proper  term, 
fqr  which  saws  is  put — any  xcord  appropriated  to 
the  dispersion  of  light  from  the  sun,  as,  to  saw,  is 
appropriated  to  1;he  dispersion  of  seed.  —  Such 

appears 

<  I       '  ■        '  ■  ■  I.     ■■     I    I.      - 

*  Thus  Homer  uses  die  analogical  metaplior  in  die 
following  line : 

*Otf^  finfff'  kgrr/Mj  ra  rt  vrrtfa  mm  wiKonm.  Od.  A.  124. 
^  Oars,  which  are  die  u/ings  of  sAifs** 
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Appears  to  me  to   be   the  coanectiOQ  of   this 

passage. 

It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  objected,  thatthe  sense 
I  would  give  the  words  wfo^iiiMi  &c.  cannot  be 
fairly  obtained  from  them  as  they  now  stand :  and 
I  confess  it  cannot;  unless  we  might  be  allowed 
to  render  the  words  thus,  taking  wgo^  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  preposition  in  vf^rrttiaa-tp :  "  they  add 
"  the  word,  for  which  they  use,  or  say,  the  meta- 
"  phorlcal  word,  (rf^  i  AErEI,)  to  i  EITI— to 
"  what  it  w^to  the  word  whieh  is  used:  they 
"  add  the  word  thaf  should  be  to  the  word  that 
"  i>."  But  this  appears  to  me  so  harsh  and  im- 
probable a  construction,  that  I  would  rather  sup- 
pose the  passage  to  be  defective.  Perhaps  it 
might  originally  be  thus:— Kam  h^on  irfoimi.  dvV 
ixtyet,  HAPA  [to]  v(og  i  if^— i.e.  besides  addix^ 
the  thing  to  which  the  proper  term  relates^.  But 
there  seems  to  be  still  another  fault  in  the  passage. 
I  cannot  reconcile  the  plural  ^f ooTiftfao-iif,  with  the 
singular,  ^lyi*.  Goulston  renders  **  appomtf  and 
I  am  surprised  that  no  MS.  should  exhibit  w-jor- 
TiOiio-iv.  That  Myu  is  right,  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  singular  verb  iff*,  repeatedly  used  here, 
and  the  il^^i,  aft:er\i'ards:  u  tw  «<nr»J«  Emoi — 
X.  T.  aXA. 


'  The  transcribers,  seeing  two  prepositions,  ma^  trfog, 
unusually  put  together,  and  not  understanding  the  relative 
sense  of  srfoj  o,  might  reject  die  first  as  redundant. 
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NOTE    185. 

P.  167.  The  shield,  the  cup  of  Mars,  &c. 

9i»Xfip  Ajfwf — .  The  f  i«xi»  seems  to  have  been 
a  large,  expanded,  (fXTiToXok,)  kind  of  vessel,  like 
a  ewer.  See  //.  t^-  270,  and  the  notes.  Hesych.  v. 
AfAfiiir^. — It  had  also,  sometimes,  an  o/m^ «Xof, 
QTumbo.  See  Aihen,  p.  501.  It  had  probably, 
tlierefore,  some  resemblance  to  a  shield,  which 
makes  the  metaphor  appear  less  strange ;  as  Pic- 
colomini  has  remarked,  p.  306 :  who  al?o  ob- 
serves, very  well,  tliat  tins  kind  of  metaphor  is 
then  most  clear  and  perfect,  when  the  resemblance 
of  relation  is  aided  by  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance betweeft  the  things  tliemselves:  and  that 
here,  for  example,  if  lance  were  used  instead  of 
shield,  the  metaphor  would  be  spoiled,  though  the 
common  relation  would  still  subsist. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  instance 
of  this  sort  of  metaphor ;  for  it  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Rhetoric.  See  III.  4.  p.  588,  and 
1 1 .  p.  596,  E.  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
Aristotle  says,  that  an  analogical  metaphor  ought 
to  admit  of  inversion :  thus,  says  he,  if  we  may 
call  the  cup  the  shield  of  Bacchus,  we  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  call  the  shield  the  cup  of  Mars. 
But  Demetrius  observes,  alluding  to  that  passage 
of  the  Rhetoric,  tliat  this  is  not  the  case  of  every 
such  metaphor :   Itu  my  urwf nav  fxtv  mg  iJ'uf,  ireicc 

VOL.  II.  u  i^np 
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j^Yiv  ilirtiv  toy  wo^nrfip  %  top  ii  th  ipigurn  fre^«,  ixtn 
vwu(ua¥  iiTfiy.  Sect.  79- 

NOTE    186. 

P.  167.  Or  as  Empedocles  has  ex- 
pressed IT,  Life's  setting  sun. 

Av^/A^  |3i«. — ^Victorias  has  pointed  out  thii 
expression  in  Plato's  sixth  book  De  LegHtti^ 
where  tiH3  Athenian  says,  vfMi^  i'  iy  tucfi^ouf  n  fitM, 
eft  ^f,  cK  irf«c  if/AA^y  W6ft*:  probably  alluding,  ia 
Plato's  usual  manner,  to  the  very  passage  of  Em* 
pedodes.  See  also  -Sllian,  Far.  Hut.  II.  34.-* 
iTi  Ai<r/A»K  la-fAiy:  where,  as  the  metaphor  was 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation, the  word  |3iir  is  not  added.  Victorius 
remarks,  also,  the  fim  ATNTOI  aCy»K  of -Eschy- 
lus,  Agamem.  v.  1132.  The  rest  of  that  passage 
is  very  obscure*";  but  this  expression  seems, 
clearly  enough,  to  descril)e  the  ^ing  ejftj  that 
opens,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  light: 

Xl^  irroT  av6ic,  dxXx  vvv  'jroanjgnrov, 

AKTiy»,  KwcXovff,  ^Xi»  TT^oa-oi^Teu, 

Eurip.  jflc€is.  203. 

or, 

•  II.  B.  824. 

*  Ed.  Serr.  torn.  it.  p.  770. 

^  I  am  inclined  to  read,  and  point  the  passage  thus : 
«  —  •  •  •  int  Mm  fofi  flTTM^iMOTS 

i.e.  **  such  as  destroys,  dispatches  (as  we  saj,)  those  who 
•*  fell  by  the  spear,  in  tht  last  gleams  ofsetiing  lif^^ 
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or,  in  the  finest  picture  of  the  kind,  I  think,  that 
Poetry  affords, 

oculisque  errantibus,  s^to 

Quassivit  ccelo  lucem,  ingemuitque  reperta. 

jEn.  IV.  691^ 
— ^The  poetical  reader,  I  believe,  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  wander  so  much  fartiier  from  my  subject,  a^ 
to  take  occasion,  from  these  beautiful  passages, 
to  point  out  three  lines  of  Petrarch,  which  shew, 
that  his .  powers  were  not  confined  to  the  expres- 
sion of  amorous  tenderness,  bt|t  were  capable  of 
rising,  on  occasion,  to  the  true  sublhne.  In  the 
sonnet,  "  &  lamentar  augelli,''  &c*.  writtoi  after 
the  death  of  Laura^  he  imagines  himself  to  hear 
her  voice,  in  his  solitude,  consoling  him  for  bh^ 
loss,  in  these  lines : 

Di  me  non  pianger  tu ;  ch'  i  miei  d)  fersi 
Morendo  etemi;  e,  nel  eterno  lume, 
Quando  mostrai  di  chhukr  g\V  occhi,  apeasi  !— ^ 

NOTE  187. 

P.  167,  There  is  no  proper  analo- 
gous TERM,   &C. 

OpoiAcc  xt$[Ai¥op. — KnfAivop^  hcrc,  Is  equivalent  to 
xv(^9¥ ;  a  ti'ord  established  by  common  usage. — En, 
if  MH  KEIMENOIS  oyojEA^o'i  XS^'''^^^  ^'^•'  nXarwv, 
i^vo(niiO¥y  TQV  ifSaXfAOp.    -----    ^^y  y^^  do'ciftg 

TO   MH  Eineoz.-r-Topic.  VI.  2.  p,  242.— See 
also,  Categ.  c.  vii.  p.  23,  C. 

f  Ed  di  Gesualdo^  p.  288. 
u  2. 
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NOTE  1 88. 
P.  168. SO\riNG    ABROAD 

His  heaven-cheated  flame, 


Iwgtfw  JfoxTiriw  px#y». — Part  of  an  Iambic 
verse,  and  probably  from  some  Tragic  Poet  The 
commentators  quote  Virgil's  **  Spargebat  lunune 
"  terras."  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  appU* 
cable,  because  spargere  does  not,  I  think,  appear 
to  have  been  the  proper,  specific  word,  for  sawing, 
as  ffiriiffik  was.  The  passage  of  Lucretius  is 
more  apposite : 

Sol  etiam  summo  de  vertice  dissupat  omnes 
.   Ardorem  in  partes,  et  lumine  conserit  arva. 

11.211. 
Every  reader  will  recollect  Milton's  beautiful  ap- 
plication of  this  metaphor  to  the  stars : 

And  ^ra;Vwith  stars  the  heav'n,  thick  as  a  field.— 

P,  L.  VII.  358. 
—  and  to  the    dew-drops,    metaphorized    into 
pearls^  v.  1. 

But  the  idea  of  pourings  applied  to  the  great 
fountain  of  light,  seems  both  a  more  just,  and  a 
more  elevated,  metaphor.  It  is  happily  touclied 
by  Virgil  in  this  line : — 

Jam  sole  infuso^  jam  rebus  luce  retectis. 

-/£«,  IX.  461. 
^--a.  sketch  which  Thomson  has  finely  filled  up, 
and  finished : 

.     .  •  .  -  young 
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young  day  pours  in  apace, 

And  opens  all  the  Ummy  praspect  wide : 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn; 
Blue,  thro  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine. 

Summer t  52 » 
In  his  hymriy  he  has  taken  up  the  metaphor  in  a 
sublimer  tone : 

Great  source  of  day !  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  TvidCy 
From  world  to  worM^  the  vital  ocean  round  !  v.  66. 
— ^To  which  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  adding 
a  fine  passage  of  the  same  kind  in  the  hymn  of 
Dionysitis  to  the  sun : 

*AiyXccg  TroXvSepcBoc  *  tlAFAN 

TIs^i  yxtuv  aTrucccv  BXictreev. 

nOTAMOI  Jg  (TsGev  HYPOS  AMBPOTOT 

*  M.  Burette  prefers  9ro>i«£f3fa,  a  reading  of  a  French 
MS.;  and  he  translates  it,  **  unc  rlche  source.*'  He 
should  have  said,  "  a  cunning  source ;"  for  1  do  not  believe 
there  is  good  authority  for  any  other  sense  of  xoAwxif  Jnj.— 
See  Mem.  de  VAcad,  des  Inscript.  tome  vii.  Dissert,  sur  la 
Afelopee,  Sec — The  reader  may  sec  the  hymn,  at  the 
end  of  the  Ox.  Aratus,  and  in  Dr,  Burney's  Hist,  of 
Music,  vol.  i.  p,  90,  with  a  translation.  There  is,  also, 
a  translation  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  But,  how- 
ever partial  I  may  be  thought,  I  must  give  tlie  bays  on 
this  occasion  to  my  friend.  He  is  no  profes^sed  Poet ; 
but  his  version  bas^  surely,  far  more  of  the  animation^ 

euthusiasmi 
U3 
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NOTE    189. 

P.  168.    The  WINEI.ESS  cup.- 


Aoivov.  This  emendation  of  Victorius,  (instead 
of  i>i?m  •IvBy  the  reading  of  all  the  editions  and 
MSS.)  seems  confirmed/  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
Rhet.  III.  6.  p.  590,  A.  and  11.  p.  597,  A, 

Metaphors^  from  tteir  nature,  are  in  danger  of 
being  obscure,  or  forced,  though  it  is  essential  fa> 
their  beauty  and  efiect,  that  they  should  be  clear 
and  apposite.  For  this  purpose,  a  metaphor  may 
be  guarded  in  various  ways»  If  the  siniple  sub- 
stitution of  the  improper,  for  the  proper,  term, 
would  be  obscure,  or  harsh,  the  metaphor  may  b^ 
converted  into  an  imagCy  or  comparison  * ;  it  may 
be  used  analogically^  and  we  may  say,  ^ ioAi 
APEOr,  or  fiaXfl  A0IN02;  or,  if  that  be  not  suf- 
ficient for  perspicuity — that  is,  if  the  meaning  be 
not  suflBciently  pointed  out  by  the  manner,  or 
circumstances,  in  which  the  expression  is  intro- 
duced, we  may  jcHn  these,  (jfiokn  Aft^  ««ii^J 
Or  even  add  to  either  of  them  the  proper  word 

itself\ 

There 

-  ■      ■■ — ' ■ — ■    •  -  •   • -  • 

enthusiasm,  and  solemnity  of  the  original.  No  Persian, 
indeed,  could  have  entered  more  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  solar  adoration. 

*  See  Dtmet.  Sect.  80.— And,  again,  Sect.  86>  of  the 
liegative  epithet  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
I  $ee  abQve^  note  184. 
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There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  negative  mode 
of  explaining  a  metaphor^  in  Isaiah,  li.  21.  ^^Thou 
*^  drunken,  but  not  with  wine*.'' 

The  same  end  is  often  answered  by  an  epithet, 
affiiimng  of  the  thing  expressed  some  quality  be- 
longmg  to  the  thing  signified  \  thus,  ships  are 
^^Jioating  bulwarka^''  and  the  lyre  a  "  chorded 
shell,"  where  Dryden  has  made  the  same  use  of  the 
affirmative  epithet,  chorded^  that  Theognis  did  of 
the  neg^Uive,  ^x^^^  ^  ^^^  metaphorical  express 
sion  for  a  bow — ^n^^i  ^x^i^^^'  Sometimes 
the  explanatory  epithet  is  itself  a  metaphor;  as 
in  the  irTifwoK  «f/M«ri  of  Euripides; — "  winged 
**  chariots,"" Here  we  have  a  double  metaphor; 
chariot  for  ship^  and  wing  for  sail. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  th^te  negative 
epithets  are  very  common  in  the  Greek  Poets. 
Victorius  points  out  many  instances :  as  x»fAoy 
dpouOiprxr^y,  Eurip.  Phc^niss.   8l8. — (mu-ov  aj3AX« 

X«wToy,  Orest.  $ig. — fwn^uTupflp  if^yKTHf  JEscb. 
jEtmien.  045. — aimf^t  ir^rnfMKnif^  ibid.  250,  &c. 

NOTE  igo. 

P.   168. AN   INVENTED  WORD,  &C. 

Between  this  and  the  preceding  definition  Aristotle 
must  have  placed  that  of  Kq^/a^ — the  ornament^ 
or  orna$nental  word.  Tliat  it  was  purposely  passed 

over 

'  I       ■        ■  III!  II.  I      ■     y       ■  ■ 

*  See  Bp,  Lowth's  Comm.  on  Isaiah. 

*  Mr.  Mason's  Ode  to  the  Naval  Officers. 

*  Demet.  Sect.  86. — Arist.  Rhet.  III.  1 1.  p.  597. 

U4 
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over  by  him  is  hardly  credible.  This  is,  most 
probably,  t)ne  of  the  lamentable  hctfiftoiAura  that 
Strabo  talks  of*. 

-    The    commentators  differ  widely  as    to  the 
meaning  of  xc<r/A0».     Castelvetro  says,  the  word 
admits,  here,   of  five  different  senses,  which  he 
sets  up,  like  nine-pins,  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
them  all  down. — ^The  only  reasonable  account  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Dacier  fipom 
Victorius.     It  seems  clear   enough,   that  what 
Aristotle  here  calls  xo<r/A(^,  is  included^  at  least, 
under  what  he  calls  olxuov  in  the  Rhetoric.    For 
he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter  (cap.  xxii.) 
speaking  of  those  species  of  zvords  that  are  used  in 
profic,  that  they  are  these  three,  to  xu^ »ov,  xou  ima- 
f  Of  a,  xai  ROZMOZ :  and  in  the  Rhetoric^  afier 
referring  to  the  very  enumeration  of  words  in  this 
chapter,  and  setting  aside  such  as  he  calls  poetical, 
(i.  e.  yXdixrotiy  fivXtc  o'vo/Aarft,  &c.)  he   says,  T#  /£ 
xvfiovy  xoei  TO  OIKEION,  x«i  pira^o^ ai,  fAOPCu  ;^d«'(- 
lAOi    flTf iff    Tfiv    TWIT    4/iA«uv    Aoycuy    Aff *k'    wavrif  y«f 
fAtrctfogmig  fioi>ityoyTXi^  Kai  roig  OIKEIOIS;  xui  rn^ 
xvftotg  \     And  these  ^Ixua  ovo(M»rxy  again,  seem 
plainly  synonymous  with  imitra^  mentioned  pre- 
sently after: — ta    h   xa»  t«    Iv*6et«  xai  Tflff  /*!- 
rap.  X.  T.  A. — By  olxii*  and  siriOt t»,  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  expressed  the  genus,  of  which,  xoa-f^i  the 
oniamaital  or  embellishing  ^epiihet,  was  a  species. 

But 

II.         1 .1     ,1  ■  ^.  I      .,     -  ..I  I  .1.1    '1 

^  See  die  passage  in  die  Preface. 
^  Rhet.  III.  2.  585, 
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But  as  he  has  not,  by  any  means,  explained  him- 
self fully,  nor  given  any  definition  either  of  oi)«'f»ot 
or  iiriiiro^y  the  mist  which  he  has  left  upon  this 
subject  must  remain.  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
the  word  xocim^  is  oncCy  (and  I  think  but  once,) 
used  by  him  in  h\s  RhetoriCy  apparently  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  this  chapter.  For,  speaking  of 
the  propriety  of  dicti6n,  and  its  correspondence  to 
the  subject,  he  observes,  that  "  an  ornament  should 
^^  not  be  applied  to  a  mean  word  ;  for  this,"  says 
he,  "  has  the  appearance  of  burlesque ;  which  is 
'*  the  case  with  Cleophon,  who  has  used  expres- 
**  sions  of  this  sort  as  ridiculous,  as  it  would  be 
"  to  talk  of  an  ^*  august j^^-Zrce^**  The  word 
nocfjL^  here,  and  the  example  by  which  he  explains 
it,  seem  to  prove,  that  xotr/*^,  in  the  treatise  on 
Poetry,  means  such  an  epithet  as  embellishes  or 
elevates  the  thing  to  whith  it  is  applied.  For 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  term  includes  what  the 
Grammarians  call  perpetual  epithets^  such  as 
"  humida  vina^^  y«xa  Ximkov^  &c.  because  Aristotle 
expressly  says,  that  the  x^^fA^  is  used  in  common 
speech  :  now  these  redundant  epithets  are  banish- 
ed, both  by  him,  and  by  Quintilian  **,  even  from 
oratory ;  much  more  from  ordinary  discourse. 

It 

*  — r  iMfr  BVi  Tw  tintXEi  ovofian  Iflni  KOIMOS  •  d  h  lun^ 
M&ifJtatiia  fcuvirai'  oiov  croiei  K>iiOfW  ofMiag  yog  hia  sMys,  tuu 
$i  oVftcv  ay,  HOTNIA  2TKH.— III.  7.  p.  590. 

^  Rhct.  III.  3.  p.  587,  C— Qyintil.  Dc  Insth.  Ok 
VIIL6. 
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It  may  be  objected,  as  it  has  been  objected  hj 
Piccolomini  (p.  337),  thaty  as  an  epithet  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  b, foreign  word,  a  metaphorical^ 
an  extended^  or  of  any  of  the  other  sorts,  it  could 
not  be  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as  a  distinct  species 
of  words  among  the  rest  But  the  truth  is,  that 
he  is  12^^  there  enumerating  so  mcuiy  distinct  ^des 
cf  tvards^  which  exclude  each  other,  but  only  a 
number  of  distinct  properties  of  words,  several  of 
which  may  subsist  together  in  the  same  word 
Thus,  an  extmded  word  may,  manifestly,  be,  at 
the  same  time,  a  metaphorical^  or  9l  foreign  word^ 
or  both :  a  metaphorical  word  may  be,  also^  an 
tfwented^  extended^  altered  word,  &c.  But  none 
of  Ihese  words  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  xi^ui, 
cpmmon  words ;  and  the  only  exclusive  distinction 
that  Aristotle  intended,  is  between  the  common 
word,  and  the  otliers ;  all  of  which  are  words,  on 
some  account  or  other,  imcommon. 

NOTE    191. 

P.  169.  Nouns  are  divided,  &c. 

In  passages  where  great  corruption  and  little 
importance  meet,  a  commentator  may  be  reason- 
ably indulged  in  silence,  or  brevity.  What  all  this 
has  to  do  in  the  midst  of  an  analysis  of  poetical 
language,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  prose^  I 
confess  myself  totally  unable  to  see. 

The  defects  of  the  passage  have  been  fully 

pomted  out  by  almost  all  the  annotators.     See 

7  Mr.  WiD^ 
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Mr.  Winstanley's  note,  p.  300,  ed.  Ox.  1780, — 
But  we  have  lately  been  told,  that  all  the  ci>fn- 
mentators  have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  supposed  it,  without  reason,  to  be 
itnperieet,  merely  because  they  did  not  see,  that 
Aristotle  here  speaks,  not  as  a  Grammarian,  but 
as  a  Philosopher,  and  is  considering,  not  the  coo^ 
ventional  gender  of  verbal  inflection,  but  the  real 
gender  of  the  things  signified.  Thus,  it  is  admitted^ 
indeed,  that  all  words  ending  in  1^,  and  f ,  are  not 
tnascultne ;  yet,  if  we  examine  the  nature  dT  tbo 
tfungs  denoted  by  woi*ds  of  those  terminations,  we 
shall  find,  it  seems,  that  they  are  masculine,  tbou^ 
the  words  themselves  are  regarded  as  feminine  *• 
Let  us  try^  then.  Muthj ,  for  example,  ends  in  j* 
Did  Aristotle's  philosophy  lead  him  to  consider  a 
mother  as  of  the  masculine  gender? 

KOTE  192. 
P.  170.   The  excellence  op  diction  con* 

BISTS  IN  BEING  PERSPICUOUS,  WITHOUT  BEINC 
MEAN. 

At^iui  dfsm — i.  e.  of  diction,  or  language,  in 
general;  noi^  ,*^  eloculionis  PoeticcE^'*  n&  Goulston 
and  others  render  it.  For  Aristotle  gives  the  same 
definition  of  tlie  excellence  of  oratorical  diction, 

in 

*  '*  Non  enim  omnia  quae  desinunt  in  f  ef  ^  sunt 
«*  masculina ;  nisi  ad  sensum  earum  rerum  quas  denotanl 
**  respiciaSf  qui  mas  est,  licet  ipse  nomina  fotmninei  ha^ 
'*  heantur:'    Ed.  Caniab.  1785,^.  156. 
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in  bis  Rhetoric ;  adding,  only,  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  elevation,  such  a  restriction  as  his  subject 
there  required  *.  Now  had  he  intended  here  a 
definition  of  the  language  of  Poetry,  as  discri- 
minated from  that  of  Prose,  he  would  hardly  have 
ccmfined  himself  to  two  characters  common  to 
hoih ;  viz.  that  it  should  be  perspicuous^  and  y^ 
not  mean,  or  low,  like  colloquial  language,  con- 
risting  only  of  common  and  proper  words,  without 
metaphors,  or  any  of  the  other  ornamental  words 
which  he  enumerates ;  some  of  w  hich  he  makes 
essential  to  the  excellence  (of fmv)  and  proper  ele- 
vation, even  of  prose  elocution  **.  For,  that  this 
is  the  force  of  rcLTrupn,  is  clear  from  his  own  ex- 
planation. 

Still,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  why  the  philosopher, 
when  his  subject  was  the  excellence  of  poetic 
dictbn,  should  thus  set  out  with  a  gena^al  defi- 
nition, instead  of  giving  us,  at  once,  the  definition 
pf  the  species. — ^The  reason,- 1  suppose,  was,  that 
he  conceived  the  poetic  to  differ  from  the  rhetorical 
language,  only  in  the  degree  of  elevation  above 
ordinary  speech  *" ;  and  to  define  degrees  is  not 
easy.  Nor,  indeed,  was  even  this  difference  com- 
mon to  all  Poetry.  If  the  diction  of  the  Dithyr- 
ambic  and  other  Lyric  kinds,  and  the  Heroic, 
with  their  pompous  apparatus  of  compound  epi- 
thets, foreign  and  antiquated  words,  and  boldness 

of 

*  Rhet.  III.  2.  p.  584.     ^  See  Rhet.  111.  2.  p.  585. 
*^  See  the  ch.  of  the  Rhet.  last  referred  to. 
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of  metaphori  rose  far  above  the  highest  elevation 
of  prose  diction ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Tra- 
gedy^ we  know,  frequently  descended,  in  its  lowest 
parts,  even  below  what  Aristotle  assigns  as  the 
proper  level  of  rhetorical  speech,  to  a  style  dif* 
fering  from  common  speech,  in  no  other  circum* 
stance  but  that  of  metre  ^. — Dacier,  with  the  stiff 
and  inflexible  dignity  of  French  Tragedy  before 
his  eyes,  appears  to  have  been  shocked  at  the 
(expression,  jun  retvuyn ;  for  he  ti*anslat^,  not  the 
words  only,  but  the  idea^j  of  his  author,  info 
French :  **  La  vertu  de  I'expression  consiste  dans 
^'  la  nettet^  et  dans  la  noblesse." 

NOTE  193. 
P.  170.  Such  is  the  Poetry  qf  Cleo- 

PHON  -    -   -. 

•  See  NOTE  14.  in  vol.  i.  From  what  Aristotle  says 
of  this  Poet  in  the  Rhetoric  *,  it  appears,  that  he 
sometimes  variegated  hb  vulgarity  with  a  dash  of 
bombast  He  gave  fine  epithets  to  low  words.  The 
tvri\£s  okofA«,  there,  agrees  with  what  is  said  of 
him  here.     ' 

What  is  there  said  of  Cleophon,  La  Motte  says 
of  Homer  himself. — "  Homere  emploie  quel- 
"  quefois  les  mots  ks  plus  vilSy  et  il  les  releve 
**  aussitdtparife^epiMe/e^  magrii/iques^.'^  It  must, 

indeed, 

•*  Sec  what  is  said  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  (cap.  xxii.) 
about  the  Tragic  and  other  species ;  and  note  209. 
*  III.  7.~See  NOTE  190,  p.  297.     ^  Disc,  sur  riliade. 
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indeed,  be  confessed,  tiisit,  after  all  the  apolqg^ 
of  critics  and  commentators,  Homer's  Ai^  wf of* 
P^— "  dmne  swineherd''-^hBS  not,  to  our  ears, 
a  much  better  effect  than  irot>i»  ^uxt.  The  only 
reasonable  way  of  defending  Homer,  is,  sqrely,  to 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  in  general,  thsi  the 
expression  could  not  have  the  same  incongruous 
appearance  in  Homers  time ;  as,  in  that  case,  be 
certainly  would  not  have  used  it  At  least,  this 
would  be  a  better  apology,  than  to  assert,  with 
Boileau,  that  irv^mt  is  one  of  \)a^  finest  W(^s  m 
the  Greek  language  \*' 

KOTE  194. 
P.  170.    And  that  of  Sthenelus. 
This  seems  to  explain  a  fragment  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  which  the  Poet,  alluding  probably  to 

the 

^  Reflex.  9,  sur  Longin. — **  II  i\'y  a  peut-etre  pas  dans 
**  le  Grcc  deux  plus  ieaux  mots  que  ffvprnm;  &c  |5»*flX©-." — 
Li  Bossu,  the  admired  Le  Bossu,  apologizes  in  a  difit^ent 
way.  The  passage  is  a  morsel  of  such  rare  and  exquiftte 
absurdity,  that  I  cannot  withhold  it  from  the  reader* 
«<  Nous  trouvons  de  grandes  bassetses  dans  les  termes  de 
«*  chaudrons  &  de  marmites,  dans  le  sang,  dans  les  graisses, 
*^  dans  les  intestins  &  autres  parties  des  animaux ;  par* 
*^  ceque  tout  cela  n*est  plus  que  (kins  nos  cuisines  &  dans 
*<  nos  boucheries,  &  que  ces  choses  notis  font  bondir  k 
'<  cceur.  Et  nous  ne  prenons  pas  garde,  que  tout  cela,  an 
'*  temps  d'Homere  et  de  Virgile,  etoit  au  gout  du  S.  Esprit 
"  mentf,  qui  n*a  jamais  pH  r avoir  mauvais ;  que  Dieu 
*•  avoit  tres-soigneusement  ordonn6  toutes  ces  choses  i 
«  Moise,"  &c.     Traia  du  Pseme  Epiquc,  VI.  8* 
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the  flatneas  and  ^  insipidity  of  the  diction  of 
Sthenelus,  as  wanting  the  poetic  seasoning  of  me- 
taphor, See.  introduces  some  hungry  fellow  saying, 
that  *^  he  could  make  shift  to  eat  even  some  of  the 
_•*  toordi  of  Sthenelus,  if  they  were  but  dipped  in 
**  saltf  or  vifiegarJ" 

Kcu  iruq  eyu  XQinXit  payoifi  mv  ^fia  r$^ 
'Rig  o^og  ifi^afirTOfWfW  i|  Xfvxv;  u>Mq. 

Athem.  IX.  init. 

NOTE   195. 

P.  170.  An  iENIGMA,  IF  COMPOSEP  Of 
METAPHORS — . 

^  Ut  modicus  autem  atque  opportunus  ejus  usus 
^  illustrat  orationem,  ita,  frequens  et  obscurat  et 
<<  taedio  complet ;  continUus  verd  in  altegoriam  et 
**  anigma  exit.*' — QuintiL  VIII.  6. 

NOTE    196. 

P.  170.    The    ESSENCE  of  an  Enigma 

CONSISTS,  &C. 

I  can  nather  assent  to  the  emendation  pron 
posed  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  nor  see  the  least  want  of 
any  emendation.  The^  passage  appears  to  me 
perfectly  clear  and  unexceptionable,  as  it  is.  T« 
vT«f  ;to^T«  must,  by  no  means,  be  joined  with  Hv 
yarn.  It  evidently  means  here,  in  a  sense  very 
usual,  things  that  actually  ea^ist — i.e.  are  true. 
As,    Rket.  II.    25,   Xuirai    ft  xat   rx  o-ii/iAiia,  -  -  - 

jc^if  i  iwaf}(Qpra  :  where,  iwxf^^^rra  IS  synonymous 

with. 


( 
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with  ixn^i;,  in  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  5 1 7 — Awraif  Jt,  »*«» 

AAH0E2  f 

The  passage  is  accurately  and  closely  rendered 
by  Piccolomini.  *'  La  forma  e  Tessentia  dell' 
"  enigma  consiste  in  questo,  che  ml  dir  cosCy  cJk 
"  VERAMENTE  siANo,  si  congiunghino  insteme 
"  cose,  cK  dppaiano  impossibili  h  star'  imiemeJ' — 
And  this  is  an  exact  definition  of  an  aeniomoa — 
such  an  senigma,  at  least,  as  Aristotle  means.  But 
in  the  other  way  of  constructing  the  passage,  which 
is  that  of  Castelvetro,  and  some  other  interpreters, 
k  is  no  definitipn  at  all.  For  if  the  essence  of  a 
riddle  consists  merelif  in  "  putting  together  things 
^^that  are  incompatible  and  impossible^' — t«  uVaf- 
^ovT«  ihvoLT»  fmm^ai — then  the  Italian  Poet  made 
a  riddle^  when  he  described  a  man  fighting  after  be 
was  cut  in  two : 

-     -     -     -     -     del  colpo  non  accorto, 

Andava  conibattendo,  ed  era  morto  *. 

NOTE  197. 

P.  170.  No\V  THIS  CANNOT  BE  EFFECTED  BY 
THE  MERE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WORDS,  &C. 

JLaroL  fAtv  iv  rnif  ruv  ovofAocrtav  ev>iivnf, — HeinsiUS — 
Tuv  Tcav  KTPIflN  oyofxaruv — .  But  the  xufiov  ovofAst^ 
as  I  have  already  observed,  is,  throughout,  opposed 
by  Aristotle,  not  to  fjuratpo^x  only,  but  to  all  the 
other  words.     He  would  hardly,  therefore,  have 

used 

'  -  » '  ■     ^  ■     ■  -  ■  ■         ... 

♦  Berni,  Orlando  InnamoratOylib .  ii,  canto  24,  stanza  60. 
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used  it  here  in  a  different  sense,  as  opposed  to 
metaphor  only.  If  any  emendation  were  neces- 
sary, I  ^ould  think  AAAAN  iyofAotrm  more  pro- 
bable \  But  perhaps  no  word  is  wanting.  Aristotle 
bad  used  the  expression,  «^«r«  ZTNA^FAI — <^  to 
**  put  together  things  impossiblei"  Tiiis  might 
lead  to  suppose,  that  an  aenigina  might  be  made 
by  the  mere  miv^arii  ovofAetruv — by  a  certain  arrange' 
ment  or  construction  of  the  words  only.  Therefore 
he  adds — "  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  mere 
"  arrangement  of  the  words;  by  the  metaphoricai 
^^  use  of  them  it  may'' 

As  this  sense  seems  sufficiently  clear  ^  supposes 
no  defect  in  the  text,  and,  after  all,  coincides,  in 
the  main,  with  that  of  Heinsius,  (for  we  must  ne- 
cessarily understand,  an  arrangement  of  words  not 
metaphorical — )  I  have  adopted  it  in  my  trans* 
lation,  after  Dacier,  and  Batteux. 

*  So^  I  find^  Piccolomini  translates: — ^*  dell'  altre 
parole.** 

*  It  seems  also  to  result,  most  naturally,  from  Aristotle's 
expression;  in  which,  nena  mv  rm  'ONOMATXIN  2TN- 
e££IN^  and,  iuna  META^PAN,  seem  opposed : — ^'  by 
'<  construction — ^by  ntetaphor.**-Ai  he  had  written  narta 
Tur  rm  AAAUN  (or  KTPIflN)  6wyk.  avv9.  he  would  pro- 
bably have  written  also  —  nara  Je  th?  tw  furafofD^N 

(SC.  ffUfkot9.) 


V  O  L.  It. 


2b6  N    O    T    £    6. 

jifOTBi  I98. 

P.  170.    A  KAN  I  OXC£  B£U£LD,  &C 

See  Rhet.  III.  2.  p.  586,  where  this  is  called 
an  i^praoedi  or  admired,  riddle : — §»  r^  amyiutn 
rtf  iJ^oxi/buim — •  I  wish  it  may.fMoxijuiiir  with  a 
niodem  reader.  In  Athens^us  another  line  ap^ 
pears: 

Aifif  iHov  TfU^i  %aXJKm^  2^*  avB^i  xoKkfjO'carrcit 

Lib.  ix.  p.  452. 
But  Casaubon  seems  right  in  supposing  this  pen- 
tameter to  have  been  a  modem  addition  ;  for  it  b 
not  found,  I  believ6|  in  any  more  antient  writer. 
Even  m  Plutarch,  I  observe,  tlmt  the  hexameter 
not  only  appears  by  itself,  as  in  Aristotle,  but  is 
plainly  given  as  the  xDhok.  See  his  Symposium, 
p.  267,  ed.  H.  St.  It  appears  from  that  passage 
to  have  been  the  production  of  a  lady,  Eumetis. 
I  doubt  whether,  in  these  "  degenerate  days,"  it 
would  have  gained  her  a  prize  in  the  Lady's 
IHary4 

The  Greeks  were  fond  of  these  puzzles.  The 
reader  may  find  some  curious  specimens  of  this 
sort  of  wit  in  Atherueus,  X.  4481  &c. 

NOTE  199. 
P.  171.  As  OLD  Euclid  did,  objecting,  &c. 
Pontenelle  talks  in  the  same  way.    '^  Du  terns 
"  d'Homere  c'^toit  ime  grande  merveille  qu'un 

^^  homme 
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^  homme  pint  assujettir  son  discours  h  des  me* 
**  sures,  k  des  sillabes  loiigues  et  breves,  &  fkire 
**  en  m^ine  terns  quelque  chose  de  raisonnable. 
"  On  donnoit  done  aux  Poetes  des  licences  iufinies^ 
•'  &  on  se  tenolt  encore  trop  heureux  d'avoir  des 
^  vers.  Homere  pauvoit  parkr  dans  un  seul  vers 
**  cinq  langues  diferentes;  prendre  le  dialecte 
'*  Dorique  quand  Tlonique  ne  Taccommodoit 
^^  pas ;  au  defaut  de  tons  les  deux,  prendre  TAt- 
"  tique,  TEolique,  ou  le  commun;  c'est-d-dire, 
"  parkr  en  m6nie  temSj  Picard,  Gascon^  Nor^ 
"  mandy  Breton^  8s  Frangois  commun.  II  pouvoit 
*'  allonger  un  mot  /«/  itoit  trap  courts  Vaccaurcir 
"  sHl  Stmt  trap  long;  personne  n'y  trouvoit  h, 
"  redire'.'* 

But,  could  this  ingenious  and  sensible  writer 
j)fr£o2^  suppose,  that  the  language  of  Homer's 
poems  had  at  all  the  same  effect  to  a  hearer,  or 
reader,  of  his  time,  that  an  £nglish  poem  would 
now  have,  if  composed  of  all  the  provincial  dia- 
lects of  Great  Britain  ? — We  are  always  told,  how 
Homer  enriched  his  language  by  '^  visiting  all  the 
^^  principal  nations  of  Greece,  and  learning  the 
'<  peculiarities  of  their  speech  \''    Just  as  if  an 

Fnfiflish 
»      ■      '  '         III      I 
*  Digression  sur  Us  Anc.  et  les  Alod. 

^  Blackwell's  Enquiry^  &c.  p.  292. — And  so>  indeed, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Horn.  Poes. — Ai^tt  it  W9uuxf 
«XpiV«n®-,  mf  inn  ^offm  iietkotn  tmv  EAAnvArr  y/MfOMmifaii 
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English  poet,  because  he  had  resided  some  time  in 
Yorksiiire,  or  Lancashire^  might,  m  his  next  poem, 
put  neet  for  nighty  loise  for  losey  or  a  halliblash, 
a  very  well-sounding  Lancashire  word,  for  a 
bltize. 

This  account  makes  thq  language  of  Homer  no 
other  than  the  xoivktju^  which  Quintilian  repro- 
bates, among  the  vitia  orat'wnls "" :  something  worse 
than  the  **  Babylonish  dialect "  of  Hudibras ; 

-    -     -    -     "  a  party-colour*d  dress 
"  Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages. 
<^.    ..«•-«... 

"  It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

"  As  if  he'd  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

"  Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

"  They  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 

"  Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

"  A  leash  of  languages  at  once.'* 

With  such  an  idea  of  Homer's  language,  Fontenelle 
might  well  add — "  Cette  Strange  confusion  de 
'•  langues,  cet  assemblage  bisarre  dc  mots  tout 
"  d6figur^s,  etoit  la  langue  des  dieux ;  du  moins 

''  ii 

^  <'  Koinfffi&'  quoque  appellatur  quapdam  mi$ta  ex 
<<  varia  rationc  linguanim  oratio  5  ut  si  Jtticii  Dorica, 
^  lonica,  JSolica  etiam  dicta  confundas.  Cui  simile  vitium 
^^  est  apud  nos,  si  quis  sublimia  humilibus,  Vetera  novis, 
^'  poetica  vulgaribus  misccat.** 

De  Inst.  Or.  VIIL  3.  p.  396,  ed.  Gibs. 

Quintilian  certainly  did  not  intend  this  for  a  descripiioa 
oi  HomerU  language. 
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^  Ue^t  biensur  que  cetietoitpas  celkdes  hcmmes.'' 
—And,  indeed,  I  firmly  believe  with  Lord  Mon^ 
boddo,  that  "  such  a  mongrel  dialect  was  never 
"  written  by  any  man;"  and  that  "  Homer 
"  wrote,  either  the  language  that  was  spoken  in 
**  the  country  where  he  was  bom  and  educated, 
'*  or  that  was  used  by  the  poets  that  had  written 
'^  befcnre  him,  and  was  the  established  language 
''  of  Poetry  V 

NOTE    200. 

P.  171.    And  then  giving  a  burlesque 

EXAMPLE   OF   THAT   SORT   OF   DICTION. 

laiA^^vQimra^  i*  oturj  ti?  XiJci. — ^Two  senses  have 
been  given  to  the  word  iapl3o»-oni(r«f ;  both  of 
them,  I  think,  far  from  satisfactory.  Some  render 
it — making  lambk  verses:  ^^  lambis  usus  est' 
[Vict.']  But,  is  it  likely,  that  Euclid,  meaning  to 
ridicule  Homers  hesameters,  should  do  it  in 
Iambic  verse} — Besides  that  the  lines  tliemselves, 
such  as  we  find  them,  have  not  the  least  air  of 
Iambics,  but  fall  easily  enough,  with  a  little  help, 
into  hexameters.  In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Dacier;  though  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  with 
him,  that  Euclid  had  composed  — **  un  ouvrage  en 
**  vers  heroiques." 
Others, 

**  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lang,  vol,  iii.  p.  19.— -And  sec 
the  rational  account  given  of  this  matter^  ^d  of  the 
progress  and  intermixture  of  the  Greek  dialects  in  gene- 
ral, by  Mr.  Burg«ss,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  MisaJL 
Crit.  of  Dawes,  Pref.  xxi.  zuip.  405. 

X3 
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Others,  and  Madius  in  particular,  und^Btand 
the  word  to  mean,  satirizing^  ridicuimgj  the 
Poet ; — **  se  moquc  de  lui.**  \I>ac.'\  A  meaning 
that,  undoubtedly,  suits  the  passage  better;  wbe* 
th^  it  suits  the  xvord  itself  I  much  doubt,  but 
will  not  venture  to  decide.  As  Aristotle  uses 
lafn^pvQwu  in  the  sense  of  a  satiric  Poet^ — a 
mak^r  of  the  »a/A|3of ,  or  satiric  poem^  he  nunf  pos- 
sibly have  used  the  verb,  tais^owoim^  here,  in  the 
correspondent  sense  of  making  a  satire  upon^  or 
burlesquing :  —  lotiA^oTOincetc  h  »irif  ry  Acji i  — 
♦*  having  ridiculed  him  in  that  sort  ofdiction^^  in 
the  following  manner,  &c.-^A^  this  sense  appears 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  far  more  eligible  than  the 
other,  J  have  followed  it :  for  I  see  no  third  s^ise 
that  can,  with  any  shew  of  probability,  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  present  text  But  that  it  is 
defective,  and  that  la/M^Savointf-otc  is  an  error,  I  have 
very  little  doubt  If  conjecture  might  be  in^ 
dulged,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that  what 
Aristotle  had  said  was  this ; — ^*  that  it  is  an  easy 
**  matter  to  versify,  even  in  comnwn  speechj  (if 
"  auTj  rn  Aigi *,)  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  exteud 
"  syllables  and  words  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  con- 
•*  vert,  for  instance,  an  Iambic  fpot^  which  is 
"  continually  occurring  in  common  conversation  ^ 
^*  into  an  Heroic  or  Spondee.''  And  the  exam- 
ples that  follow,  were  probably  twp  prose  sen^ 
tences  so  converted,  or  convertible,  into  hexameters. 

But 

t  Sec  caf.  ix.        J  Cap.  vf^^ikoiUya  yog  asktwt,  &c, 
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But  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle  had 
expressed  this  in  the  text,  I  have  no  conjecture  to 
ofier  that  is  satisfactory,  even  to  myself. — Of  the 
mangled  lines  which  follow,  with  their  perplexing 
variety  of  indeterminable  readings,  I  shall  ^ay 
with  Victorias,  "  veritate  desperate,  nihil  amplius 
^*  cune  de  hac  re  suscipere  volui.**  It  is  some 
comfort  however,  as  M .  Batteux  has  observed, 
that  both  the  objection  of  Euclid,  ^d  Aristotle's 
answer,  are  clear  (snQug^i  independently  of  the 
examples. 

I  ought  to  mention,  that  Castelvetro  has  ex- 
plained this  passage,  without  supposing  th^  tex( 
wrong,  in  a  manner  different  from  any  other  in- 
terpretei*,  and  which,  in  part,  accords  witH  my 
idea.  By  laiApowomp  he  understands  neither  satp- 
rizingy  nor  making  Iambic  verses;  but,  making 
lambic^cef  instead  of  spondees^  in  hexameter  verst. 
And  the  sense  he  gives  the  whole  passage  is  this : 
"  It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  write  heroic 
**  verse^  if  this  liberty  of  extension  were  allowed; 
**  for  then,  a  Poet  might  put  Iambic  feet  in  the 
^*  room  of  Spondees,  and  commit  no  &Lult,  be* 
'^  cause  the  short  syllables  might  be  lengthened 
^*  at  pleasure.''  And  the  lines  that  follow  he 
supposes  tQ  be  examples  Qf  such  defective  hexa* 
ineters. 

There  is  somewhat  ingenious  in  this  explanatimi, 

us  there  is  in  many  pthers  of  this  acute  writer ; 

J^ut  it  has  likewise  the  fault,  which  many  of  his 

X  4  explanation^ 
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explanations  have ;  that  of  being  by  no  ipeans 
reconcileaUe  with  the  original. —  See  his  coih- 
ment  p.  481. 

NOTE  201. 
P.  172.    When   thesh.  licences  appear 

TO   BE    THUS   PURPOSELY    USED . 

—To  iAi¥  8y  ^AIN£X9AI  ir«?  ;^6}|Aivoif,  h.  r.  dx. — 
The  force,  both  of  fam^im$y  which  ^I  understand 
to  be  emphatic  here,  and  of  ^r^^,  seems  perfectly 
well  explained  by  Castelvetro.  "  Non  so  perchfe 
'^  alcuni  vogliano  rimuovere  di  questo  testo,  mK, 
'^  essendoci  stato  posto  per  dimostrare,  cbe  alloni 
'^  il  Vitio  si  scopre,  e'  1  riso  si  muove,  quando  si 
^*  comincia  m  alcun  tnodo  a  riconosceix^  che  U 
^^  poetif  ha  usata  a  studio^  c  riccrcata  questa  ma- 
"  nkra  di  parole."'  p.  482. 

So,  too,  Piccolomini's  translation  —  "  resser 
"  veduto —  usar  cosi  fatto  modo  di  locutione,** — 
For  ff-Aic,  I  once  suspected  we  should  read  AIIPE- 
W69g ;  as  presentiy  after — x(^t^^^  «Vf  iir«f .  But 
I  believe  «•«?  is  right: — aliquo  modo. 

NOTE  202. 

P.  172.  How  GREAT  A  DIFFERENCE  IS 
HADE,   &C. 

^OcQw  iiaft(ii — .    Not  "  quantum  excellat^^  as 

Goulston  and  others  translate;    but,  ^^ what  a 

"  difference  the  proper  use  of  such  words  makes'* 

— "  how  different  the  effect  is.**  As,  above,  cap.  x. 

7  AIA«£P£I 
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AIAMPEI  y«f  iroXv — "  it  makes  a  great  difference:^ 
and,  cap.  xviii,  n  AIA«EP£I.  —  Nothing  raone 
common  than  this  use  of  the  word.  The  Affer- 
ence  here  expressed,  is,  plainly,  between  the 
m(iA$rropy  and  the  awftwrnc^  in  the  use  of  such  ^ords: 
Xe^l*'^^  AIIPEnXlZ — TO  «Cro  a¥  dirtgyatccuro  •  TO 
AS  *APMOTrON  oVo>  Aofc^ii — x.r.X. 

NOTE  203. 

P.  172.      AND  TEMPERATE  USE  OF  SUCH 

WORDS — . 

— Em8ffn>«v  T«>  ivQiAOLrm  lU  r$  /tar^oir : — literaSj^ 
*^  /Ae  zwrflfe  being  put  into  the  metre:''  i.e.  as 
Victorius  and  others  explain  it,  **  taking  care^ 
**  that,  in  changing  the  words,  you  do  it  *  mIvo 
**  metro.*''  A  very  unnecessary  caution  surely; 
besides  that  the  Greek  hardly  says  that,  whatever 
it  may  mean.  Let  us  try  its  meaning  by  the 
fidresttest,  that  of  strict  and  literal  translation; 
for  we  can  sometimes  see  nonsense  in  English^ 
which  we  cannot  see  in  Greek.  "  But  what  dif- 
*•'  ference  is  made  by  a  proper  use  of  such  words^ 
**  may  be  observed  in  hexameter  verse,  when  the 
**  words  are  put  into  (i.e.  as  it  is  explained, 
"  adapted  to — )  the  met)^." — What  words? — » 
Metaphorical,  foreign,  extended,  &c,  of  which 
he  had  just  been  speaking.  Very  well.  But 
how — put  iny  or  adapted  to,  the  metre  r — for  not  a 
word  has  i/et  been  said  about  changing  the  words* 
Goulston  understands,  putting  in  these  poetical 

words 
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words  instead  of  the  proper  and  common  wardi\ 
I  see  nothii^  of  this  in  the  origmal. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  tole* 
rable  can  be  made  of  the  phrase,  lU  to  far^M^ 
taken  in  this  sense.  If  it  might  be  taken,  as  some 
have  taken  it^  adverbially^  for  f*fTfi»f — to  a  moder 
rate  degree — all  would  be  welL  ^^  I^t  it  be  coa* 
'^  sidered  in  heroic  verse,  what  a  difference  is 
"  made  by  such  words,  when  properly  used,  and 
"  not  inserted^  or  introducedy  too  frequently. "*  But 
I  cannot  tliink  that  the  expression  will  admit  of 
this  sense,  though  somewhat  favoured,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstance  of  /xir^ov  having  been  just 
befi^re  used  in  the  sense  of  moderation :  t$  h 
^iT^ov,  Ho$9w  iwapToafj  &c,  •  If  the  article  ro  were 
omitted,  the  adverbial  sense  would  be  less  impro^ 
bable;  but,  clc  TO  fAirfopy  can  onIy>  I  think,  mean 
— into  the  metre.  Still,  however,  I  incUne  to 
think  this  was  Aristotle's  meaning,  and  that  he 
probably  wrote  iU  ro  METPION,  A  single  letter 
makes  all  the  difference.  The  word  /Arr^iey,  as  &r 
as  that  may  add  any  probability  to  my  conjecture, 
occurs  in  that  pait  of  the  Rhetoric  where  be  13 
treating  of  the  very  same  subject — the  proper  Mid 
moderate  use  of  metaphors,  epithets,  and  other 
tropical  and  ornamental  words,  in  oratory.  Thu^ 
III.  2.  p.  586,  speaking  of  epithets  and  diminu^ 

tives, 

*  See  tlie  notes  on  his  Latin  version. 
^  CastelveUo—  Dacier  — C^  mius  avcc  maurc!^)  an^ 
Ae  editor  of  the  unaccented  Ox.  ed.  of  1760. 
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lives,  he  says,  wSktfimttm  Jd  itn,  ium  wmfmmfm  m 
uiA^otp  TO  jMETPION.  And  again,  of  epitbists-^ 
ii$  rr^xf^^t^MB  TOT  MBTPIOT.  p.  587, 

As  this  was  the  only  satisfactory  sense  I  coul() 
make  of  the  words,  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  in 
my  version, 

NOTE  204. 

P.  172.   Foe  A  COMMON  and  USUAI»  WOttD--% 

Ku^iii  fii#toTO>.  As  xvffoy,  in  Aristotle's  sens^ 
is  common^  the  addition  of  ii^Oor^,  (umal), 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  mere  tautology.  But 
the  case,  as  it  is  very  well  explained  by  Victorius, 
appears  to  have  been  this.  The  word  Mm^  which 
he  here  calls  xu^ioy  iiwt^,  was  not  strictly  xv^ify, 
but  only  a  common  metaphor;  that  b,  a  word 
which,  though  originally  metaphorical,  had  ac- 
quired, by  constant  use  as  a  chirurgical  term*, 
the  effect  of  a  proper  word.  [See  note  179.] 
As  xufftoir,  therefore,   in  Aristotle's  enumeration, 

was  opposed  to  fAira^cfa^  as  well  as  to  yXwrra, 
and  the  rest  of  the  poetical  words,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  here,  to  a  word  that  was  evidently 
metaphorical  in  its  original  use,  might  seem  incon- 
sistent :  the  word  iiwOor^  was  therefore,  probably, 
lidded,  to  obviate,  in  his  short  way,  this  objection. 

I  cannot 

♦  Aristodc,  probably,  would  not  have  given  die  deno- 
mination of  mf(tcVf  at  all,  to  die  same  word  in  this  line  of 
Homer: 
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I  cannot  guess  what  induced  Dader  to  render 
yx»rr»9,  here,  by  "  mat  metc^horique  f"  or  Cas* 
telvetro  to  assert,  that  Aristotle  caHs  0#inKr«»  a 
fordgn  word,  only  on  account  of  the  boldaeis  of 
the  metaphor.  By  yAcrrroi,  I  think,  we  are  to 
understand,  any  word  tliat  belongs  either  to  ano- 
ther language,  or  another  dialect  of  the  same 
language,  and  that  is  not  naturalized  Irf  common 
and  popular  use.  For  foreign  words,  by  long 
usage,. become  commcNi  and  popular  words ;  Mke 
entire,  dame^  and  a  great  number  of  other  French 
words  in  our  language,  which  were  yXcrrr**  when 
first  introduced,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards ;  but  have  now,  for  many  years,  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  foreign  words.  Such  words  in 
the  Greek  language  Aristotle,  I  apprehend,  dkl 
not  comprehend  under  the  term  yAirrr«(,  as  not 
being  strange^  uncommon^  ^mxm.  This  is  evident 
from  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric:  it  /ury  iy  TAQT^ 
TAI,  ATNUTES-  7a  it  KTPIA,  IZMEN\ 

There  is,  however,  one  sort  of  poetic  words  not 
distinctly  provided  for  in  Aristotle's  enumeration; 
I  mean,  obsolete  words.  Yet  these  make  so  ccm- 
siderable  a  part  of  the  privileged  language  of 
verse,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have 
overlooked  them',  rkwrmi  seems  the  only  class 
to  which  they  can  possibly  be  referred :  yet  his 
definition  of  yXurra  is,  ^^  a  word,  »  ^arran 
ETEPOI ;"  wliich  is  not  applicable  to  an  obsolete 

word, 
^  Rhet.  III.  10.  init. 
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wurdy  used  by  nobody.  ^Perhaps  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  distinguish  between  words  be- 
longing to  another  language,  or  dialect,  and  words 
that  once  belonged  to  the  native  language,  but 
which,  having  long  &llea  into  disuse,  have,  when 
occasionally  revived,  the  effect  oi  foreign  words. 

NOTE  205. 
P.  172.  The  cankerous  wound  that 

EATS   MY   FLESH. 

^ould  read,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
either  <bayii»i9»  y  11,  as  it  is  corrected  in  the 
Oxford  Euripides,  or,  which  seems  still  better^ 
^oLytienw  ^n,  which  is  Du  Pauw's  emendation* 
And  coLf%o^y  for  the  same  reason,  must  have  been 
altered  to  <r»fx«,  in  the  verse  of  Euripides,  as,  I 
see,  it  is  given  in  the  Oxford  edition. 

Had  Aristotle  told  us  no  more  about  these 
two  lines,  than  that  one  of  them  was  of  ^chylus^ 
and  the  other  of  Euripides,  what  critic  would 
not  have  confidentiy  given  the  Ootyarai  to  iEs- 
chylus  ? 

NOTE    206. 

P.  1 73.  Nuv  h  f/i  \m  OAirOS  rt  %ou 
OTTIAANGS  %m  AKIKT2. 

Od.  IX.  515. — In  the  altered\\x\t,  thus: 
Nw  It  iL    \m   MIKPOS   ri  ytoLi  ASGENIKOS 

x«i  AEIAHE. 

Among 
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Among  these  substituted  terms^  that  f*^iefG^ 
answers  to  ix$yQ»  is  clear  enough ;  but  bow  dn9n^ 
Answers  to  mixv^,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out. 
This  diflSculty  struck  me,  long  before  I  bad  seen 
the  comment  of  Victqrius,  who  makes  the  same 
remark;  and  I  had  accounted  fo^  the  mistake  in 
the  same  way  that  he  does :  for,  if  axixuc  be  the 
true  reading,  the  commentators  must,  probaUy, 
have  been  misled  by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 
substituted  words  must  necessarily  correspond,  m 
order ^  as  well  as  meamngj  to  the  original  words  \ 
But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  dntfig^  ugly^  oxdeformtiy 
cannot  answer  to  ^»u(,  which  is  weak\  and  that 
M^mxO*  does  exactly  answer  to  it  *Axixvc — 
*A£eENH£,  ciiv¥<MT^.  Hesifch.— But  my  difficulty 
goes  still  farther.  I  do  not  see  how  tlnitif  can 
correspond^  in  meaning,  ^to  intxp^.  I  once 
thought  it  should  be  AEIKHS. — OvT^iap^ — df^O* 
«{•©».  Htmfch.  AfixiXiHc  —  luTiAiif,  OTAENOr 
ASIOTX :  and,  AKDLEi:— ETKATA*PONHTON.  Id, 
So  Suidas;  AiixtXi^  —  i  iiKoc^ctfgopnr^.  But, 
notwithstanding,  the  authority  of  lexicographers, 
and  the  common  derivation  of  the  two  words, 
Wiixnc  and  at ixtAi^,  I  question  whether  the  former 
is  ever  used  by  Homer  in  the  sense  of  sriJ^i^, 
contemptible,  mean,  &c.  though  dU ixiXiQ^  is.  Ac»xik 

'       seems 

*  — **  Aristotelem,  ordimm  Homericonim  vcrborum  ia 
<*  immutatione  eorum  non  servassc,  atque  id  fecisse,  ut 
^  metrum  servaret ;  et^  quum  inquit,  affk»ui^y  quod  secwi* 
**  dum  apud  ipswn  est^  tertium  apud  poctam  exprimcrc  tw- 
'«  /uisse.**    Vict.  Cemnunt.  p.  237. 
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teems  always  to  mean^  m^gnus^  umvorthtfj  sad^ 
shocking^  shameful^  &c.  It  is  a  word  of  seriaua 
indignation^  AftsuXiey  seems  to  be  used  some-' 
dmes  in  that  sense  ^,  and  sometimes  in  the  con^ 
temptuaas  sense',  as  in  the  line  of  Homer  which 
Aristode.neit  produces.  The  only  passages  that 
I  have  found  in  Homer,  where  mixh^  will  admit 
well  of  thb  sense,  are  Od.  n.  199,  and  Od.  XI.  249, 
in  the  expressions^  ifnnt»  J o-o-o,  and,  «f i»f»  mtai  : 
yet  even  there,  it  va  not  necessary  to  render  it 
'^  meanly  clad  f  it  may  be>  as  in  other  places^ 
9adhfi  unbecamingfy^  indigni,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  word  sri^«»0*,  Hesychiua 
gives  i^ynf  as  one  of  its  meanings ;  and  aurOiyixO* 
might  well  enough  answer  to  it  here,  were  it  not 
far  the  stronger  claim  of  the  word  oxixv^ ;  which, 
however,  after  all,  may  possibly  be  a  mistake.  We 
know  how  variously  Homer  was  read  and  quoted 
by  the  antients.  Three  Medicean  maouscripts 
here  give  iuSmty  instead  of  amxv$  "^ ;  and  so,  the 
ed.  Aid.  and  the  version  of  Valla.  This  reaiding 
is  also  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  Perhaps,  then^ 
aufnf  might  be  the  reading  of  Aristotle's  copy — 
the  precious  copy  Ix  »aj»9Dx^,  of  which  we  hear 
BO  much ;  and  he  might  mean  to  exemplify  his 
proposed  experiment  of  substituting  common^  for 
\^/ica/,  expression,  only  in  the  two  Jirst  words ; 
repeating  the  last,  itifngy  merely  to  complete  his 

verse. 

^  Vide  indices  Homericos.    ^  As  Od.  A.  144.  i. 32. 6. 23 1 , 
^  f  Ind.  Homer.  *  Sec  Mr.  WinstanlcyU  edition. 
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i^rse..  But  whatever  becomes  of  diis  conjecture^ 

one  thing  I  cannot  help  just  observing — that  this 

reading,  inin^y  is  favoured  by  the  preceding  lines 

in  Homer.     Polyphemus  says— 

AXX*  mu  rax  (puret  MEPAN  xou  KA AON  lityfup 

Ij/6eti*  IXivtritrdoii^  [nyuXfiv  I'TnujAivov  AAKHN. 

Nw  Jf  fA\  iw  OAirOS  Tfi  xou   OTTIAANOS 

xcu  AKIKTS,  &c.  V.  513. 

One  would  expect  the  three  words  in  this  last 
line  to  answer,  as  opposites,  to  greaty  handsome^ 
and  strangy  in  the  two  first :  which  they  will  not 
do,  if  we  re^d  «x»xu? ;  for  »t* J«>^,  though  it  may 
very  well  be  opposed  to  (AtyotXiup  ImnfAtyop  oXxnt, 
cannot  be,  with  any  propriety,  opposed  to  xoXar. 
Whereas,  if  Mitm  be  substituted  for  aK^xv^y  all 
will  answer  exactly ;  oAiy®*,  to  fAtyay,  «ti*»v^,  to 
/»cy«XDV  ImtifAivop  oAxvv,  and.  auiniy  to  xoXok 

In  these  examples,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  as- 
certain the  particular  class,  to  which  Aristotle 
would  have  refeired  the  words  which  he  changes. 
We  learn,  however,  that  all  these  Homeric  words 
were  lmK»l  uncommony  Bnd poetical;  and  that  all 
the  substituted  words  were  xug*« — words  in  cow- 
mon  and  familiar  use. 

NOTE  207. 
P.  174.    For   it    is   this   alone,  which 

CANNOT    BE   ACQUIRED,   &C. 

Well  translated,  though  very  freely,  by  M.  Bat- 
teux.      "  C'est  la  seule  chose  quon  ne  puisse 

"  empruiiter. 
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**  empruriter  d'ailleurs.  C'est  la  production  da 
"  g^nie,  k  coup-d'ceil  d'un  esprit  qui  voit  lesrap* 
"  ports''  Compare  Rhet.  III.  2.  p.  585,  D.  and 
11-  P-595>  E.  where  it  is  observed,  that,  sc«i  !» 
IptXovofiji,  T0  'OMOION,  KAI  EN  HOAT  AIEXOTZI, 
•i«ffiv,  tvroxja.  —  See  Mr.  Harris's  Fhii^^l.  Inq. 
p.  186,  187,  where  all  these  passages  are  quoted 
and  translated* 

NOTE  208. 

P.  175.  The  DOUBLE  ARE  BIST  SUITED 
TO   DITHYRAMBIC   PoETRY,   &C. 

ivTOi  y»^  ^fo(puiug'  eu  Ja  yXuTTcuj  roig  iTTOTTOioig* 

Iuf4,fiii0ig.     Rhet.  III.  3.  p.  587. 

« 
NOTE   209. 

P.  175,  feuT  TO  IAMBIC  VERSE,  WHICH  IS, 
AS  MUCH  AS  MAY  BE,  AN  IMITATION  OF 
COMMON   SPEECH   -   -   -• 

This,  as  I  have  already  observed*  is  the  only 
passage  in  these  three  chapters  concerning  the 
diction^  that  strictly  relates  to  the  subject — the 
diction  of  Tragedy^  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Epic,  and  other  species.  It  is  a  hint  only ; 
but  a  pregnant  hint,  and  one  that  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  dissertation  of  some  length.     How  , 

frequently,  1 

»  Note  16$. 
VOX,.  II.  Y 
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irfequentty,  evem  in  the  best  Tragedies  do  we  setf 
the  Poeti  ai  it  were,  thfough  the  actor ;  bear  hmi 
Induing  Mmself  id  bis  twn  language,  instead  of 
iffiitatiiig  that  of  his  characters ;  substituting  d&- 
daifk&tidA  for  passioD)  ie^tribkig  when  he  sfaduM 
AijDredtf^;  and^  in  the  unrestrained  and  tpie  de^ 
Ita^on  of  hiB  dictipa,  losing  all  sight  of  that 
natural  language,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  \m» 
guage  of  Tragedy  should  be,  according  to  the 
|>recept  here  implied  by  Aristotle,  only  an  impraoed 
indiation*  This  improvement,  indeed,  admits  of 
more  or  /m,  but  should,  at  least,  bear  always  the 
MH^  prcportian  to  inbat  we  conceive  would  be 
the  natural  language  *  of  the  persons  who  apeak, 

io 

*  Sec  Diss.  I.  vol*  i.  p.  as,  Ut. 

*  What  I  here  call  natural  language  »,  by  no  means, 
confined  to  simpU  iokdfomiliar  lai^age.  See  note  296^ 
and  Dr.  Kurd's  note  on  v.  94  of  the  £p.  to  the  Pisos, 
there  referred  to.  To  trhich  I  must  ^dd  the  jlidictous 
observations  cooimniiieated  lo  tke  puhlity  loig  after  tbb 
notei  was  written,  by  Mr,  Mason,  in  his  mesaoirs  of 
Mn  Whitehead,  p.  58*  59,  60.  I  peifealy  agree  widi 
what  is  there  said^that  the  Tragic  style  not  only  admits, 
but  demands,  ^^  the  use  of  itrong  linages,  talltoapliurs,  and 
*'  figures;'^  diat  "  it  dannot,  indeed,  be  truly  i^npassionod 
««  wkho'iH  them  ;**  and  that  "  while  it  discards  unmean- 
''  ing  epithets,  k  should  be  liberal  of  those,  that  add  force 
"  and  vigour  to  the  sentiment."  Nor  is  all  thik  in  any 
degree  incompatible  with  such  imhation,  sudi  inrpr&oti 
i(^itiition,  of  common  speedh^  (X>t'IMAAlZTA  1i4m 
pA^i9^y)  as  Aristotle  attributes  to  Tragic  diction^  which 
he  does  not  require  to  be  conftncd  to  <9mmcn  ^mA  ^^rdtMory 

expression* 
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ih  tiie  situatkm,  whatever  it  may  be/  of  the  scene 
before  uft.  For  this  last  circumstance  makes  a 
great  difiei'en^  Tragedy  has  its  dfydt  fAtgn^  its 
comparatively  *^  idle  parts,''  as  well  as  the  Epic 
Poem' ;  and,  considering  how  rare  the  talent  is  of 
true  poetic  fancy,  and  poetic  expression,  the  critic^ 
who  would  rigorously  exclude  thetn  from  every 
part  of  Tragedy,  must  be  an  AriphradeSj  or  i>. 
EucM. — ^The  first  speech  of  Caractacus,  in  Mr. 
Mason  s  exquisite  drama,  19  higl^y  poetical*  Post 
sibly,  a  severe  critic  might  wish  it  somewhat  lesf 
80 ; — but  we  have  so  little  of  such  Poetry ! — Nq 
Poet,  however,  knows  better  than  Mr.  Mason, 
when  the  simpler  tone  of  nature  and  passio9 
should  take  place.  When  Caractacus  is  exhorted 
by  the  Druids  to  "  bethink  him''— 

-  -  -  -  *  -  if  ought  cm  this  vain  earth 

Still  holds  too  firm  an  union  with  his  soul, 

Estranging  it  from  peace  -  -^  ^ 
he  answers, 

--I  had  a  Queen : — 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  Druid  !«-This  tough 
breast 

Must  heave  a  si^ — for  she  is  unr^v^g'd. 

And  can  I  taste  true  peace;,  she  unreveng'd  } 

—So  chaste,  so  lov'd  a  queen ! — ah,  Evelina, 

Hang 

f  "  -  •  - 

xxpresdont  (mpa^)  tnit  expressly  allows  it  to  use  also 
metaph^rt^  and  epithm:  to  w^99,  mi  META90PA,  mn, 
KOZMOZ.  c^.  xxii. 

•  Cap.  uxk^  TmmL  P^iUL  Sni.  ^ 

r  2 
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Hang  not  thus  weeping  on  the  feeble  antf 
That  could  not  save  tl^y  naother. 

The  reader  will  find  some  excellent  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Beatde  s  Essay  on 
Poetry,  &c.  Part  II.  chap.  i.  Sect.  i.  p.  224,  &c. 
and  Sect.  3.  p.  267,  268,  where  a  charming 
example  of  simple  Tragic  language  is  given  from 
OtheUo\ 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  Tragedy,  its  earliest 
language  appears  to  have  beeh  of  a  low  and 
burlesque  kind — the  Aigif  yiXQiot  of  its  sa^c 
origin,  conveyed  in  the  suitable  vehicle  of  the 
dancing  tetrameter*.  When  it  was  reformed  and 
dignified,  (dwitriixvu^,)  Homer  was  the  model ;  and 
JEsCHTLUs,  with  a.  conception  naturally  sublim^ 
and  the  Iliad  before  him,  raised  the  tone  of  Tra- 
gedy above  its  proper  pitch,  not  bnlyto  the  pomp 
of  the  EpiCy  but  even,  frequently,  to  the  wild, 
and  tumid,  and  dark  audacity  of  the  Dithyrambk: 
so  that,  sometimes,  as  extremes  will  meet,  the 
Af^ic^fAoia,  ^hich  he  took' so  much  pluns  to  avoid, 
came  round  and  met  him,  in  the  shape  of  bombast, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  himself  at  the 
greatest  distance  from"  it  There'  could  not  well 
be*  any  thing  in  the  theatrical  cart  of'Thespia 
^  more 

^  Jn  hit  note,  Dr.  fieatrie-has  ♦'  n-anslated  if  into 
th6  /mVtf/' style,"  But  we  scte  pliinly^  that  he  is  by 
much  too  good^*Pbet  to  ^succeed  weU  in  spoiling  good 
Poetry.  -    '«^*'^  ^. 

•  Gap.  iv.  Traml.  Fgrth  Sect.  7. 
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tnore  laughable,  than  to  call  smoke  "  the  brother 
bf  firt^'  and  dust,  the  "  brother  ofmud^r 

SopHocLBS  reduced  the  general  language  of 
his  dialogue  to  a  more  equable  and  sober  dignity, 
but  still,  Homer,  we  know,  was  his  groat  model  • ; 
and  of  his  diction  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  tliat 
it  is  often  Epic,  though  his  measure  is  Iambic. 
Most  modern  readers,  however,  will,  I  believe, 
think  it,  (as  we  are  told  many  antient  readers 
did^)  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Tragedy 

than 

'  Ili/f®-  noj-if.  Sept,  contra  Tkeb.  v.  500.— «a^f  «niMf — - 
«ofif.  Jgam.  503,— The  commentators  are  very  amuiingi 
when  they  admire  this,  and  tell  us,  it  is  the  same  thing 
-  ds  tlie  beautiful  expression  of  xi^vtoii  tixvov  I^ti^®-^  ap- 
plied to  the  Oracle,  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  [v.  161], 
the  Tofji^opi  yaiag  rsoa  of  ^schylus,  applied  to  floweis 
[Pers.  620.]  or  the  "  Syhit  filia  nohilis^'*  of  Horace. 
{See  Burton's  Pentalogia,  and  Stanley's  notes  or  ^schy- 
lus.]  De  PauWy  indeed,  find$  fisiulti  but  he  is  equally 
diverting  in  another  way.  His  note  upon  wmtj^  9m^v,  is— 
"  Inepte :  pulvis  ille  est  ipsum  lutum  aref actum  et  com" 
*'  minutum  :  oculati  vident  statim** — It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  both  these  metaphors  of  ^schylus  are  in  tlie  dialogue 
part.  Dante  has  a  riddling  metapliorical  e.^pressicn  of 
the  same  Jcind^  but  much  more  poetical.  He  calls  a  hoar 
frost,  the  sister  of  snow. 

Quando  la  brina  in  su  la  terra  assempra 
L*imagine  di  sua  sorella  bianca. 

Inferno,  Canto  xxiv.  v.  4,  5. 

JSuidas,   v.    PoLKMON.    Diog,  Laert.  IV.  •  20, ^^ro   vm9 
^OfMifiKOfi  uvofjux^s.  jiuctor  Vitig  Sop/tocHs. 

^  Namque  is,  ( Euripides j)  et  m  sermone  (quod  ipsum 
Tepreliendunt  quibus  gravitas  .et  ^othurnH^  ct  spnus  SophocUs 

Y  3  videtur 
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thaa  that  of  Eubipibes;  ^bo  seems  to  have 
been  r^arded  by  the  antieots  as  the  first  who 
brought  down  the  langvuige  oiTvdigedyijQXo  unison 
vnth  the  measure,  so  that  the  one  bore  the  sam^ 
degree  of  resemblance  to  common  speech  in  its 
txpressiomy  as  |;be  other  did  in  its  rhythm.  At 
least)  this  appears  to  have  been  Aristotle  s  opinioD| 
^om  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric^  where,  after  having 
j^xplained  the  difference  between  the  diction  of 
Oratory  and  that  of  Poetry,  and  (he  fbundatioQ 
pf  that  difference,  he  observes^  that  sqch  a  d^ree 
of  embellishmeQt  as  forces  on  the  hearer  the  idea 
of  art,  and  labour,  and  preparation,  is  to  be 
ftyoid^,  i^ot  only  by  the  Orator,  but  even  by  4e 
poet,  if  he  would  be  natural  and  affecting :  and 
he  OHnpares  such  evidently  artificial  language  to 
the  voices  of  the  groerality  of  actors^  as  opposed 
to  the  voiqe  of  TheodoruSy  wh^ch  always  appeared 
to  be  the  real  voice  of  the  character  he  perso- 
pated ;  whereas  the^r  voices  were  evidently  feign- 
ed*. Hj5  tlien  adds-r"  The  best  way  to  conceal 
'^  artifice  and  make  your  l^guage  appear  easy 
*'  and  natural,  is,  by  forming  it,  chiefly,  of  the 
*'  Words  and  phrases  pf,  customary  speech,  pro- 
"  perly  selected;  as  Euripides  does,  who  Jirst 
"  set  the  example^. '^  a 

videtur  esse  sublimior,)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generL— 
QtiintiL  X.  I. 

*  Sec  Diss.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  6i.  note  *. 
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A  passage  that  precedes  'this,  deserves  to  be 
ipvea  entirei  from  its  close  coonec^OD  mth  the 
subject  of  this  part  of  the  treatbe  on  Poetry,  and 
the  curious,  though  short,  sketch  it  cooteios  of  the 
kirtmy  of  Tragic  diction* 

.  ^^  As  the  Poets  appeared  to  owe  their  reput 
^  tatkm  to  tfieir  Umguage^  which  never  &iled  to 
^^  be  admired,  liowever  fooli^  and  absurd  the 
^  matter  it  conveyed ;  on  this  accourit,  even  jftroif 
'  ^  fiction  vas,  at  first,  poetical,  like  that  of  Gor^io^. 
'^  And  even  now,  they,  who  use  such  language, 
^^  ana  kx>ked  upon,  by  illiterate  people,  as  tbt 
^^  finest  speakers ;  which  is  fax  firom  being  true ; 
^  for  oriOwical  diction,  and  poetieal  dic^ioii,  are 
^  diflfereot  things.  And  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  see 
^*  what  has  actually  happened:  for  now,  even 
I*  among  the  Poets  themselves,  those  who  write 
'^  Tragedy  no  longer  make  use  of  that  sort  of  lanr 
'^  guage ;  but,  as  they  had  exchanged  the  Trochaic 
'^  verse  for  tne  Iambic,  because  this,  of  all  metres, 
*^  approaches  tlie  nearest  to  common  speech }  so 
'*  now,  they  have  also  discarded  all  those  words 
"  and  phj*ases,  so  remote  from  common  speech, 
"**  with  whicH  the  earlier  Tragic  Poets  used  to 
^*  embellish  tfceir  diction,  and  which  are  still  em- 

•*  ployed 

jtm  iiw  h  Oio^f«  fern  vtTovh  itfog  m?  ra>v  Sc^>m  vvou^nw* 
ft  fuf  yaf,  TH  XiyovT®'  hauv  thai;  at  V  cOO^or^iou.  xAs^tetoi 
y  tVt  ic$r  tii  hi  tft;  tit^io^  luxxviiH  inMyup  dvniBn'  hnf 
f^f^mhif  irm,KM^nEAELBE  nnVTOZ.  JiActlllLz. 

y  4 
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^'  ployed  by  those  who  write  Hexameters. ''  It 
^'  would  be  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
"  Poets  in  a  language,  which  they  themselves  hare 
^*  abandoned  as  improper  *." 

The  Abb6  Batteux,  by  understt^nding  Ix/t^tmf 
here  to  mean  Iambic,  or  satiqcal,  Poems^  has, 
unluckily,  thrown  away  the  only  passage  in  these 
three  chapters,  that  was  strictly  to  Aristotle's  pur- 
pose. He  has,  also,  with  Dacier,  mbrepresented 
his  meaning,  by  rendering — "  ne  peut  receviir  que 
"  ce  qui  est  employ^  dans  la  conversation."  We 
are,  undoubtedly,  to  understand,  MAAIZTA  o^jumt- 
Til,  as  before :  for  that  Aristotle  did  qot  mean 
absolutely  to  exclude  the  other  Poetic  words — ^the 
double,  the  foreign,  &c.  from  every  part  of  the 
Tra^c  dialogue,  is  plain  from  his  allowing  the 
pccasiopal  use  of  them  even  in  prase.  Bhet.  III.  2. 
p.585>C.   7.  p.  59Q>E.    59'>  A.         

*  — iiru  h  6i  ^onrrcu,  Uywri^  ewfiti,  iia  tut  T^E^a  c3b»i 
^oqiffaviou  vfsHi  TVV  hiav*  iia  nn^,  vomruoi  v^^nn  kymn 
^t(,  btoy  h  Fofyuf*  km  vvj^  hi  01  voX^oi  ray  cmcufama  Tiig 

hjft^a  X07»  Kxt  votrHrtaif  )^i(  ku  Anhoi  h  to  <rufA0aivov  A 
yof  w  roc  TfoyajJioj  voiHvrif  ht  xfwvra  to»  muTOv  rfovoi' 
oM'  tf^vcf  xcu  he  TtTfOfjL/jLirfuv  eli  to  lafAfiitO¥  fAsreffno^oof,  ita  to 
rtp  hoy^  T8T0  joif  (jLixijw  hyticmiptTW  dvcu  10$  oV^v  irrw  xa 
<F»y  dvo/Mrr«v  &pinaa'iv,  oaa  motfoi  rnv  iiaxtxrov  km'  Uf  ^  0^ 
w^MTOv  btoa-fjtHv,  Hcu  h^  wf  ot  ra  i^ofjurfa  ^aomrregf  Apn/toffi, 
[The  repetidoa  of  afmao'h  here,  has  m:|ich  ihe  appeai-aiKC 
of  error.  I  suspect  we  should  read  thu^ :  Jt^  kcu  T«f 
ivofAarw,  oca  mofarnv  JiaMxrw  kn,  btf  &, or,  oi^X^f  «  vf^r^ 
inocfjutv  Mm — voorvre;,  o^wcoo'i.]  fto  ys?\otov  fufuiff^cu  Tirritf,  & 
p^j  wi  hi  xfoinou  ifuim  t«'  Vfoww.     HAet.  111.  I,  p,  584.. 
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NOTE    210, 

,  JP.  177.  Even  jn  this,  theeefore,  &c. 
HJu  x«*  rawTii. — Hin-^already — even  in  the 
\first  operation  of  liis  genius — the  very  choice 
pf  his  subject,  and  formatiop  of  bis  plan.  Such 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  force  of  Hn  in  this  passage, 
which,  I  think,  is  injured  by  those  commentators 
who  punctuate — wo-irif  ilwo/xiy  On — **as  we  havb 
already  said.'' 

NOTE  211. 
P.  177.    He  has,  from  ^he  rest,  intro* 

DUCED  MANY  EpISODES — . 

Nuv   jf,    h  fJkt^^   aToXct^uy,    iirfitroJioic  xf;^^iirai 
ATTXIN  voXXot?. — ^i.  e.  as  the  commentators  explain 
fl,  of  the  other  parts  of  the  war.  But,  wtiat  should 
we  think  of  this  English — "  Sclectmg  one  part 
^*  of  the  war,  he  introduces  many  episodes  of 
•    "  them?''    If  Aristotle  meant  tiie^ other  parts  of 
the  war,  «ut»v  must,  surely,  be  wrong :  if  avrup 
be  right,   I  confess  I  ceinnot  see  what  he  meant 
I  wish  we  had  manuscript  authority  for  the  aJrOT 
pf  HeinsiuSy  which  is  adopted  and  explained  by 
I^  Bossu,  II.  5,  and  6. — But  a  learned  friend  has 
suggested  to  me  a  conjecture  still  more  probable ; 
that  Aristotle  wrote  AAAXIN.     Nwi^  *«,  'EN  fAig^ 
^ToX«P<tfv,  ivu^oiioig   xi;^fUTa*    AAAXIN    [sc.  fAt^tcp] 
^oAAoK.      "  Selectipg  one  part  only  of  the  war, 
^'  he  has,   from  other  paits,   introduced   many 
/*  ppiso^es/' fifc. 
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KOTE  312. 

P.  178.    The  author  of  the  CtpRiacs, 

AND   OF  THE   LITTLE   ImAD. 

To  the  authors  usually  referred  to  on  the  subject 
df  these  Poems,  it  may  now  be  useful  to  add 
Heyne,  Excurm  prima  ad  JEn.  II.  p.  228, 229— 
a  very  learned  and  curious  dissertation  concerning 
#)e  writers  on  the  Trojan  war* 

NOTE  213. 

P.  179.    The  fall  or  Troy. 

SwH^ne^  JExcursuprimoadJEn.  IL  p.  230, 231. 

VOTE  214. 
P.  179.  Homer  GAVE  both  thb  first,  an^ 

THE   MOST   PERFECT,   EXAMPLE* 

'Oic  iwmny  *OfmfO^  xix(i|r«My  KAI  T(vi^,  KAt 
{icaytff. — '^Neque  quemquam  alium,  cujus  opens 
**  primus  auctor  fuerit,  in  eo  perfectissimam^ 
^^  praeter  Homerum,  et  ArchiloQhuvHi  reperie* 
'*  mus."     Veil,  PatereuluSj  I.  5, 

VictoriuSy  and  other  commentators,  have,  I 
think,  done  some  injustice  to  the  force  of  Aristotle's 
expression  here,  by  taking  the  adverb,  li^otwm^  too 
literally.  They  render  it— ^*  ita  ut  satis  putan 
'\debeat:'  (Vict,)  —  ''  accurate  satk^  (Gotd-^ 
sion.)  <§r.— This  gives  the  xvord^  indeed,  but  ialh 
IBhort  of  the  me^ng,  which  C^^telvetro  alone  has, 
\  \  according 
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MecmKng  to  my  idea,  adequately  expressed; 
*'  Gran  lode  h  quella,  cbe  h  data  da  ^istotele  ad 
^'  Homero^  icbe  egli  sia  stato  il  primOy  che  abbia 
*^  usate  tutte  e  qua};tro  le  spetie  dell'  Epopea,  &c.— » 
**  e  le  habbia  usate  bene  k  perfettamente.^  And 
his  translation  is — '^  Le  quali  cose  tutte  Homera 
**  ix^y  e  primiero,  €  pejfetiamente/'  Undoubtedly, 
the  literal  meaning  of  Ua¥»f  is,  sufficiently  well ; 
imt  in  Poetry  nothing  is  sufficiently  well>  that  is 
not  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  possible:  and, 
&rther,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Greek  writers, 
not  unfirequcntly,  use  ijc«i^,  and  /xav«f,  as  the 
Italians  use  the  word  assai ;  sometimes  for  enough^ 
(which,  I  suppose,  is  the  primary  signification  of 
aasmj  and  sometimei  for  much^  a  great  deal, 
feryy  Sec.  ^btMn^—i^nnvAy^  nOAAHN.  Hesych. 

KOTE  215. 
P.  180.    If  the  Epic  Poem  were  reduced 

^ROM  ITS  ANTIENT  LENGTH,  80  A^  NOT  TO 
EXCEED  THAT  OF  SUCH  A  NUMBER  OF  TRA- 
GEDIES AS  ARE  PERFORMED  SUCCESSIVELY  AT 
ONE   HEARING. 

If  we  knew  certainly,  how  many  Tragedies  were 
performed  at  one  hearing,  [tU  fnav  «xf o«fl-iv,)  we 
^hould  know,  with  equal  certainty,  to  what  length 
Aristotle  thought  the  Epip  Poem  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, in  order  to  be  perfectly,  or  sufficieutiy, 
ju^uvoifTov.     But,  unfortunately,  the  premises  here 

are. 
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are  not  less  obscure  than  the  conclusion ;  the  in- 
formation to  be  picked  up  in  antient  authors,  rela- 
tire  to  the  Tragic  contests  and  the  Tetralogia^ 
being  extremely  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
Let  us  however  try,  what  little  glimmering  of  li^t 
may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject,  from  those 
authors,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  tiling  itseit 

The  general  principle,  upon  which  Aristotle 
here  fixes  the  length  of  an  Epic  Poem,  is  tlie  same 
with  that,  upon  which'  he  fixes  the  length  of  a 
Tragedy:  viz.  "  that  it  should  be  such  as  to 
^  admit  of  our  comprehending,  at  one  view,  the 
^*  beginning  and  the  end.  And  thia,"  he  goes  on, 
/'  would  be  the  case,  were  it  reduced  from  i& 
^^  antient  length,  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  of  such 
"  a  number  of  Tragedies,  as  are  performed  sue- 
**  cessively  at  one  hearing."  Here  then  is  a  rule, 
which,  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  was  as  clear  and 
determinate,  as  if  he  had  expr^sisly  said,  that  an 
Epic  Poem  ought  not  to  exceed  a  certain  nymber 
of  verses.  But,  ^  aq  ingenious  friend  has  sug- 
gested to  me,  "  he  probably  chose  to  put  his  tuIq 
'*  in  the  way  he  has  put  it,  rather  than  in  thfe 
"  latter  way,  as  wishing  to  convey  an  intimation, 
^*  that  the  length  of  an  Epic  Poem  should  be  such, 
^^  as  would  admit  of  its  being  fg^rly  recitedj^  or 
"  read,  in  a  single  day." 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  commonly-  received 
opitiion,  that  Ihfe  four  dmmas  of  each  Poet,  which 
iX)aiposed  the  Tctralc^'ia^  were  always  performed 
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|tt  oot  he^ng — ia  one  day*.  In  tliis  case,  if 
one  Poet  only  produced  liis  Tetralogia,  there  could 
be  bat  four  Tragedies;  if  twoy  there  must  be 
eight ;  if  threCj  twelve,  and  so  on :  there  could  be 
no  intermediate  numbers.  In  so  obscure  a  8ub«> 
ject,  I  certainly  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide* 
The  passage,  however,  commonly  adduced,  T 
believe,  as  the  principal  authority  in.  this  matter, 
from  Diogenes  Laertius,  appears  to  me  to  be 
against  this  supposition.  The  words  are  these : 
Exfivoi   [sc.  Tragici]   Ttr^an   S^^mlvhi   iiy»i^oir7o^ 

Te»    %y   CATu^ixot*    ra    ft    rtrrt^et  ifafAorpt^    tHMXnf^ 

TiTf oXoyioi  *. — Here  are  four  festivals,  axidfour 
dramas;  and  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage,  surely,  is,  that  each  contending  Poet 
produced,  not  hb  entire  Tctralogia  at  the  same 
festival,  but  one  Tragedy  only  at  each  different 
festival.  And  so  Is.  Casaubon  appears  to  have 
understood  it.  ^^  Quot  Athenis  Liberalia  agita- 
**  bantur,  tot  fabulas  dhersas  a  Tragicis  Poetis 
'^  doceri  solitas  legimus  ^*'  But  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  account  with  what  is  gene- 
rally, I  think,  said,  and  what  Casaubon  himself  has 
elsewhere  said,  of  the  satyric  piece;  viz.  that  it 
was  played  between^  or  qftery  the  serious  Trage- 
dies, on  each  festival,  by  way  of  relaxation  and 

relief. 

* 

*  See  Dacier,  p.  ii8.  *  Diog.  Lacrt.  lil.  56. 

^  Dc  Satyr.  Grax.  Poes.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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relief  ^  For,  to  say,  that  of  the  four  AMM 
exhibited  by  each  Poet  on  tbe  ^tir  ^fftraa 
iearivais,  the  fourth  was  a  sft^ic  drama,  (Jv  r# 
TETAPTOW  IIP  r«Tifiiiof,)  is  to  say,  pretty  plainly^ 
that  aU  the  satyric  pieces  were  performed  tog^her 
at  the  fourth  and  last  festivali  the  Xur^ of .  And  so 
indeed  some  commentators  seem  to  have  cinder- 
stood  it^  Perhaps  the  matter  nu^rt,  not  unrea* 
Bonably,  be  compromised,  by  supposing  the  ruk, 
to  fact,  to  have  been,  that,  of  the  differaat  Poeto 
contending  on«ach  day,  ant  should  always  produce 
ttie  satyric  drama  of  his  Tetrido^  and  that  drama 
•Iways  close  the  exhibition  of  die  day. — But  I  for*' 
bear  to  indulge  conjecture  fiirther  upon  this  dark 
•ubject  Let  us  return  to  Aristotle  and  his  rule. 
Dacier  telb  us,  very  gravely,  that  ttcehe,  md 
sometimes  ^Lf teeny  Tragedies  were  performed  ia 
one  day ' :'  an  account,  which,  upon  the  very  hce 
of  il^  exceeds  all  bounds  of  probability.     It  k 

rather 

*  Dc  Satyr.  Graec.  Pocs.  iib.  i.  caf.  lii.  p.  laS, 

^  Ckyirii]  Genus  hoc  ttrtaminU  satfrici  fuit,  at  tx 
Laenii  verbis  apparet,  in  qtio»  dramati  tatyrorum  frofrm 
ttriareiur.    Vio.  Laert.  ed.  Metb.  Ill,  56,  note  205. 

•  P.  118,  note  15. — ^This  reminds  one  of  the  accotmt 
given  of  Chinese  plays,  <<  dont  la  representation  dure  dix 
^  ou  douae  jours  de  suite,  en  y  comprenam  la  nuic, 
"**  ju^qu'  a  ce  que  les  spectateurs  &  les  pctevrs  las  de  le 
^«  8ucc6der  etemellement,  en  allant  boire,  manger,  dormir, 
'^  Ic  continuer  la  ^^iece,  ou  assister  au  spectacle,  sans  que 
'^  rten  y  soit  interrompu,  se  retirem  eofin  tous,  comme 
"  de  concert."    finimoy.  Theatre  desGrecs^  I.  53. 
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nther  difficult  to  concsive,  ^t  the  representation 
'  of  a  single  Tragedy  could  take  up  less  time  tiiaa 
three  hours.  If  however  we  suppose  it  to  have 
taken  up  only  txva,  and  also,  what  could  hardly  be 
the  case,  that  Tragedy  succeeded  Tragedy  wkhout 
any  intermission,  just  as  scene  succeeded  scene  ia 
^e  same  piece,  tiie  wfade  exhibition  of  tfae  ^y^ 
neoording  to  Dacier  s  bwest  statement,  would 
have  taken  up  24,  and  according  to  his  hi^est^ 
S&  hours.  But  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  audienoi» 
faowevar  intemperate  their  fondness  for  this  amuses 
mmt,  could  sit  so  paany  hours  together  to  hear 
l*tagedi6S,  and  to  hear  them  attentively,  so  as  to 
Judge  of,  and  decide  upon,  their  comparativt 
merits? — ^Tbis  account,  therefore,  of  Dacier,  (hat 
the  nu&iber  of  Tragedies  performed  ^^  at  one 
^  hearing,''  aad  to  die  same  audience,  (for  dMit 
Is  implied,)  amounted  to  twelfve^  we  may  venture 
M  once  to  reject  as  the  most  palpable  impossibility* 
Shall  we  liien  suppose  eighty  the  next  lowest  mnn^ 
ber  possible^  on  tiie  suppo^ioo,  that  the  four 
dramas  of  the  Tetrakgia  were  exhibited  in  one 
^yi  The  repretentation  of  eight  Tragedies,  we 
Inay  venture  to  say,  could  not  possibly  take  up 
less  time  than  sixteen  hours.  Let  any  man  con* 
coive  himself  ^tting  in  a  Theatre,  and  hearing 
Tragedy  after  Tragedy,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  titl  ten  at  night,  and  then  pronounce  a^ 
tQ  tlie  probability  of  even  this  supposition.  If  we 
rq|ectthi3  number,  and  still  adhere  to  the  common. 

notioa 
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notion  of  these  exhibitions,  we  shall  be  reduced  0 
a  single  Tetrdlogia ;  in  which  case  there  can  havei^ 
been  no  rwal  exhibition  on  the  same  day.  It 
seems  therefore  impossible  to  adjust  this  matter  in 
any  reasonable  way,  wi^ut  supposing^  that  the 
four  dramas  of  the  Tetralogia  were  exhibited  on 
different  festivals:  a  supposition,  I  think,  fairly 
deducible  from  the  passage  of  Diog.  Laertius  above 
quoted.  A  supposition  too,  which  seems  to  be 
rendered  more  probable  from  the  very  nature  of 
rhal  exhibitions ;  as  each  contending  Poet  would 
then  produce  his  drama  at  the  same  hearing,  eadi 
hearing  would  be  a  distinct  day  of  contest,  and 
there  would  be,  at  each  contest,  a  sufficient  ground 
of  judgment  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  each 
performance.  This  idea  will  allow  us  to  assign 
about  twehe  hours,  as  the  utmost  time  taken  up 
by  the  whole  exhibition  of  the  day;  and  the  great 
•difference  of  length,  which  we  observe  in  the 
<jreek  Trag^ies  that  are  extant,  will  also  allow  us 
to  conclude,  that,  occasionally,  ^re,  or  possibly 
even  sir  Tragedies,  might  be  brought  within  that 
compass,  or  nearly  so  ^    On  this  ground,  then. 


*  Sec  NOTE  64.  p.  54«  There  arc  not  iioo  verses 
in  any  of  the  seven  Tragedies  of  iEschylus,  except  die 
Agamemnon.  Some  of  those  of  Euripides  faH  short  6i 
.  X200  lines :  e,g, — the  Alcestis,  Heradida^  Rhesus,  Several 
are  within  1300.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  the 
satyric  dramas,  which  probably  closed  the  entertainment 
gf  the  day,  were,  perhaps,  considerably  shorter  dian  the 

serious 
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k  will  appear,  1  believe,  that  the  extent,  to  which 
Aristotle  proposed  to  limit  the  Epic  Poem,  could 
hardly  exceed  that  of  about  7000  Uaes. 

Bat,  if  ire  admit  this,  we  must  of  course 
admit,  that  he  meant  to  include  the  Poems  of 
Homer  in  the  number  of  those  which  he  regarded 
as  too  long.  'And  that  he  did  so  mean,  however 
unwilling  Dacier  and  other  commentators  are  to 
&II0W  it,  I  have  no  doubts  For,  i.  The  actual 
length  of  those  Poems  seems  sufficiency  to  prove 
this.  The  number  of  lines  in  the  Iliad  is  nearly 
15,000;  in  tlie  Odyssey,  nearly  12,000.  Now 
whoever  can  believe  it  possible,  that  an  audience 
could  sit,  and  make  a  common  practice  of  sitting, 
22,  or  even  18  hours  together,  to  hear  Tragedies, 
(which,  at  the  lowest  allowance,  of  iztxf  hours  only 
for  the  performance  of  each  piece,  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  Homer's  Poems  fell  within 
Aristotles  rule,)  may  believe,  that  he  thought 
those  Poems  of  a  proper  length.    Dacier,  indeed, 

tells 

serious  Tragedies,  as  is  the  case  widi  our  farces ;  at  least, 
if  we  may  judge  from  die  only  drama  extant  of  the  kind, 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  in  which  there  are  but  709 
verses. 


s  Beni  and  Piccolomini  are  of  my  opinion.  See  their 
commentaries.  Victorius,  too,  though  by  iifxP^w  he 
mderstands  the  Poets  before  Homer's  time,  yet,  by  his 
explanation  of  Aristode's  rule,  plainly  supposes  Homer  to 
be  glanced  at;  for  he  makes  the  time,  allowed  by  the 
-critic  for  the  recitation  of  an  Ejpic  Poem,  to  be  only 
^A^  hours.     P.  350. 

rOL.  II.  2 
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tells  us,  that  even  the  Iliad  may  be  read  thtdugh 
in  a  single  day*^.  For  a  wager,  indeed,  I  will  not 
say  what  mi^t  be  done,  if  we  had  reading  races 
at  Newmarket  But,  2.  Had  Aristotle  meant  to 
except  Homer,  why  not  expressly  except  hm? 
Gladly  as  he  appears  to  seize  every  opporUmity 
of  giving  the  Poet  his  just  prdse,  would  he  not, 
here  also,  have  opposed  his  conduct  to  that  of  other 
Poets,  as  he  has  done  in  so  many^ther  inatances? 
Or  why,  indeed,  refer  us  to  the  number  of  Tra- 
gedies successively  performed  in  one  day,  when  he 
might  as  well  have  referred  at  once  to  the  Iliad, 
or  the  Odyssey  ?  All  this  seems  to  leave  no  doubt, 
that  he  thought  those  Poems  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length.  And  this  is  also  conformable  to 
what  he  afterwards  says,  of  the  advantage  which 
the  Tragic  has  above  the  Epic  Poem  in  this  dr- 
cumstance,  that  it  effects  its  purpose  ^^  in  a  shorter 
c&mpass^^  —  h  ixarrow  fAvixnK  I  do  not  forget 
what  he  had  said  in  the  precedmg  chapter — ihat 
if  Homer  had  taken  the  whole  war  for  his  subject, 
his  Poem  zvoicld  not  have  been  iva-vvoirrov :  which,  it 
may  be  urged,  impKes,  that  he  thought  it  xva$ 
tv(ruvoTTo»  as  Homer  had  managed  it,  arid  therefore 
not  too  long.    But  the  contradiction  here  is  merely 

apparent. 

im     f  ,      ,  III  II  ■    I       I         I     I  I  1       I  » 

^  — '•  L'lliade^  TOdyssee,  &  TEneidc,  sent  cntiere- 
**  ment  cotiformes  a.  la  regie  d'Aristote:  eltes  peuvenc 
"  ctrc  leueV  chacupe  dans  un  scul  jour."    P.4I5- 

^  Gflj^.  ult.  -—  The  proverbial  expression,  ^uaifmfm 
lMa}(^,  is  well  known. 
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apparent  .  The  «vVuv«ttov  admits  of  degrees ; 
and  all  that  Aristotle  appears  to  mean,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  is,  that  the  Poems  of  Homer  would 
have  been  more  tvavyoirra,  and,  in  that  respect, 
more  perfect,  had  they  been  shorter. 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions— the  time  of  twelve  hours  seems  to  be  the 
very  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be  allowed,  and 
is  more,  I  believe,  than  will  readily  be  allowed, 
without  considering  the  particular  character  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  circumstances  attending  these 
theatrical  exhibitions.  The  intemperate  fondness 
of  that  people  for  these  amusements  is  well  known ; 
and  Aristotle  himself  gives  us  a  pretty  strong 
picture  of  it,  when  he  says,  though  only  in  the  way 
of  hyperbolical  supposition,  "  if  a  hundred 
Tragedies  were  to  be  exhibited  in  concurrence*".'* 
We  must,  also,  consider  the  varkty  of  subjects  in 
the  different  Tragedies  performed,  and,  indeed,  the 
variety  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Greek 
drama,  with  its  choral  troop,  its  odes,  its  accom- 
paniments of  music  and  dance :  the  relief,  also,  of 
the  satyric  drama,  which  closed  the  performance 
by  way  of  Farce ;  the  pleasure  of  comparing  the 
rival  Poets  and  actors,  the  zeal  of  party  in  favoiir 
of  this,  or  that,  particular  Poet  or  performer,  &c — 
And  we  may  add  to  all  this  a  curious  circumstance 
in  the  dramatic  history  of  the  Greeks;  that  the 
people  never  sate  aViToi  fifwfuvTif,  but  eat,  and 
drank, 

^  Part  II.  Sect,  4. — Orlg,  capM'u     Sec  not5  64, 
z  2 
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drank,  and  regaled  themselves  mth  cakes;  and 
nuts,  and  wine,  during  the  performance,  like  an 
English  audience  at  Sadler  s  Welb,  or  Bartho^ 
lomew  Fair  '• 

In  the  whole  theatrical  system  of  the  antients^ 
and  every  thing  relating  to  it,  all  seems  to  have 
heen  proportionably  vast,  extravagant,  and  gigantic. 
Their  immense  theatres,  their  colossal  dresses,  the 
stilts,  buskins,  or  heroic  pattens,  on  which  the 
actor  was  mounted",  their  masks  that  covered 
the  whole  head,  their  loud,  chanting,  and  speaking'^ 
trumpet  declamation " — all  this  is  upon  the  same 
scale  witli  the  intemperate  eagerness  of  the  people 
for  these  amusements,  the  number  of  Tragedies 
exhibited  in  one  day,  and,  we  may  add,  the  almost 
incredible  number  said  to  have  been  written  even 
by  their  best  Poets. — Would  not  this  last  circum- 
stance alone,  supposing  not  a  single  drama  to  have 
been  preserved,  have  furnished  a  reasonable  proof, 
Itpriorij  or,  at  least,  a  strong  presumption,  that 
the  Greek  Tragedy^  must  have   been,   in  many 

respects, 

*  Sec  Athcn.  p.  464,  F.  and  Casaub,  Animadvtrs. 
p.  779,  and  ihc  passage  diere  cited  from  Aristodc's 
Elhk.  'Nicom. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  curious  description  of  the 
^ress  and  figure  of  the  antient  Tragic  actors  in  Lucian*s 
treatise  De  Salt.  p.  924.  ed.  Ben.  and  De  Gymnas^  P-406, 
415.  But  he  will  allow  something  for  the  exaggerations 
of  a  man  of  humour.    See  also,  the  Gallus,  p.  263. 

*  See  Dr.  Bumey's  Hhu  of  Music,  I.  p,  154,  and 

p/.  IV.  f;^.  1,2,3. 
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aspects,  a  simple,  unequal^  imperfect  thiDg,  just 
such  as,  in  fact,  and  prejudice  apart,  we  find  it  to 
be"?  Sophocles,  confessedly  the  most  correct 
and  polished  of  the  three  great  Tragic  Poets, 
is  said  to  have  written  above  an  hundred  Tra* 
gedies '. 

NOTE  216. 
P.  181.     For,  in  this  respect  also,  the 

KARRATIVE  IMITATION  IS  ABUNDANT,  AND 
VARIOUS,    BEYOND    THE   REST. 

vi(iTm  is  rendered,  by  almost  all  the  commentators, 
eximiaj  pnestantior,  more  excellent,  than  the  other 
imitations;  which  makes  Aristotle  directly  con- 
tradict hunself.  And  this  Victorius  allows,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  adheres  to  that  sense : — ^^pras- 
*^  tantiorem  ess?  [banc  poesin]  inter  casteras,  et 
"  altiorem  locum  ienere^  How  this  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  CTitic's  decided  preference  of 
Tragedy  in  the  last  chapter,  I  do  not  see.  I 
believe  Dacier  is  right,  in  giving  to  Tf^imi,  in  this 
passage,  the  sense  of,  more  abundant-^lei  plus 
excessive  de  toutes  %  The  text,  however,  appears 
to 

*"  See  NdTE  33.  vol.  i. 

>  123;  Sec  ^uida^.  Fabric.  Bib:  Qrac. — Casaub^  in 
Jbhen.  p.  496. 

^  The  same  sense  is  given  to  the  word  by  Robortelli ; 
but  he  understands  srrfiTTvi  twf  q»ai% — abundant  in  oth^ 
things  also :  a  sense  which,  I  believe^  the  phrase  will  not 
bear;  besides  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  ncu  should  b% 
Otherwise  placed — koi  rw  ox^oiy. 

23 
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to  me  to  be  defective :  for  what  becomes  of  the 
xai,  which  Dacier,  and  other  translators,  have  been 
forced  to  neglect  ?  The  only  fair  version  of  the 
passage,  as  we  now  read  it,  is  this : — "  for  the 
narrative  imitation  also,  is  more  abundant,"  &c, 
KAI  i  imy  h^H" — ^^  which  I  can  make  no  reason- 
able sense. — Farther,  some  word  seems  wanting, 
to  express  in  what  the  Epic  is  irifnrv;  and  this 
Dacier  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  in  his 
translation  and  note :  en  cela  la.  plus  excessive — . 
I  cannot,  therefore,  help  suspecting,  that  t«tok 
[sc.  Sc»ix0K  oy«fAa<ri],  or  rather  ravrn^  has  been 
omitted ;  and  that  we  should  read  thus — rif  irm 
y«f,  xai  TATTHi,  i  JmyujutaTixu  jun/tAuo-K  tw*  «XAM»^ 
^'  In  this  respect  too " — alluding  to  the  several 
other  respects  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  in  which 
the  Epic  imitation  was  Tf^irm  rm  oKKw  :  as,  in 
the  tifne  of  its  action,  and  the  length  of  the  Poem 
itself;  in  its  Episodes^  and  the  variety  and  juny«- 
^oTffTfia  arising  from  them,  and  from  the  admission 
of  contemporary  events ;  in  the  d^ee,  also,  to 
which  it  admits  of  the  xvondcrfuly  and  evai  the 
incredible  ^  This,  also,  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
he  had  said,  cap.  xxii.  xai  iv  fAty  to»c  i^utxo$q 
An  ANT  A  x^ncifACc  rx  ilgnf^tyot. 

^  So  above,   cap.  xxiii — KAI  TATTHt  '&s^m(n®'  oaf 

^  See  what  presently  follows  in  this  chapter  :  Part  III. 
Sect.  4.  of  the  translation. 
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NOTE    217. 

P.  181.  Have  more  motion. 
Kii^Tixa.  The  scruple  of  Victorius,  v?ho  pro- 
posed to  read  xivuro^  from  a  doubt,  whether 
xiinrrixft  would  admit  of  a  passive  sense^  seems 
to  have  been  ill-founded.  The  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch, De  primo  frigido^  referred  to  by  Goulston 
in  his  note,  is  this:  J;  (igxfnix,  kxi  DTAZIMOS 
['«Krix#fTai]  fl-f df  ifuppWov  xai  KINHTIKON.  p.  1755, 
ed.  H.  S.  But  the  word  is  used  in  .the  same 
sense  by  Aristotle  himself,  in  ^  tlie  50th  of  the 
Harmonic  Problems,  p.  770,  where  xivuTix©*  is 
applied  to  the  acuter  sound  of  a  concord,  on  ac- 
count of  the  velocity  of  its  vibrations,  and  op- 
posed to  i^tfi^m^y  by  which  he  characterizes  the 
graver  sound. 

NOTE  21 8, 

P.  181.      The  OTHER,    ADAPTED  TO   ACTION 
AND    BUSINESS. 

nf(xxt»x«v« — See  NOTE  45,  p.  3.  of  this  volume 

NOTE   219, 

p.  182.  TiTE  Poet,  in  his  own  person,  &c, 

The  reader  may  compare  Plato's  account  of . 
Homer,  De  Rep.  lib.  iii.  p.  393,  ed,  Serr.  p,  178, 
erf.  Massey. 
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NOTE    220. 

R  18^.  But  Epic  Poetrt — -admit* 
even  the  improbable  and  incredibee, 
from  which  the  highest  degree  of  the 
Surprising  results,  because,  there,  the 
action  is  not  seen, 

All  (AS¥  iy  %¥  TOiic  Tf%ytfii»^i  irotsiy  ro  O«u/C4»ro»* 
fAoXAoif  y  Vfitjfjtrai  iv  T|r  f9reirou»  to  aXoyoy,  iC  i 
avfA^euyn  jtAaXir*  to  9«ujt*arfov,  iim  re  /Afi  ifotv  uf  r§9 
wfarroifrm. — Such  IS  the  reading  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed. The  sense,  which  I  have  givep  it^  accords 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  with  that  gven  by 
Victorius  and  Goulston,  and  adopted  by  Dacier 
and  M.  Batteux  *.  Victorius  supports  his  emen- 
dation— ^AAOrON,  instead  of  ipaXoyop—rhj  reasons 
of  considerable  cogency :  viz.  the  <HfficuHy,  or, 
rather,  the  hnposability,  of  making  any  satisfac- 
.^y  sense  of  to  aVaXoyoy,  as  tlje  rest  of  the  pas- 
^^age    stands*";    the   explanatory  mstance   itself, 

which 

•  —  *'  Mais  encore  plus  dans  TEpopce,  qui  va  ca 
<<  cela  jusq*  au  deraisonnable ;  car,  comme  dans  r£pq>ee 
'^  on  ne  voit  pas  les  personnes  qui  agissent,  tout  ce  qui 
^  passe  les  homes  de  la  raison  est  tres  piopre  a  y  pro- 

*'  duire  Tadmirable    &    le    mervcilleux."  Dacier. 

♦*  L'Epopce,  four  itonner  encon  plus^  va  jusq*  a  Tin- 
^'  croyable ;  prce  que  ce  qui  se  Uk  chez  elle  a*est  poiot 
^*  jug6  par  les  yeux.*' — Batteux. 

^  If  a»a>jyyev  be  right,  it  can  be  understood  no  other- 
wise,  I  believe,  than  adyerbialfy — ^affixoY»s^n  frcporiioM  ^ 
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"wtich  immediately  follows,  and  b,  plainly,  an  in* 
stance  of  the  oXoyov,  and  even  expressly  called 
ycXeior>  ridiculously  improbable;  and  the  similar 
instance*  presently  after  given,  of  the  Imiding  of 
Ubfsses  in  the  Odyssey,  which  he  expressly  calls, 

f »  iv  Oiranruj^  AAOFA,  &C. 

But,  though  I  think  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
thus  read,  and  thus  explained,  is,  in  itself,  unex-> 
ceptionable,  yet  I  can  by  no  means  rely  with 
perfect  confidence  upon  the  reading  from  which  it 
is  obtained.  All  the  manuscripts^  it  seems,  give, 
with  one  consent,  ANAAOrON.  This  circum- 
stance, 

lis  it  has  been  understood  by  Chose  commentators  who 
have  adhered  to  that  reading.  But,  in  proportion  to 
"what  P  Castelvetro  explains  it  thus :  ''  Ma,  se  si  conviene 
<*  fare  la  maraviglia  nella  Tragedia,  molto  piu  si  con- 
'^  viene,  ed  k  licito,  a  farla  nell*  epopea  secondo  proportlone. 
^*  Quasi  dica — se  in  yna  attione  ristrelta  al  termino  d*un 
'^  giorpo,  &  alio  spatio  d'un  palco^  [of  a  stage,']  si  fa 
'^  maraviglia,  che  sia  d*un  gradoy  si  dovra  fare  in  attione 
*<  che  sia^  pogniamo,  di  trentasettc  giomi,  e  avenuta  in 
><  mare  &  in  terra,  quale  e  Tattione  compresa  nell* 
**  Odissea,  secondo  proportione,  di  trenta  e  sette  gradi : — 
"  e,  TO  oMXoyw,  h  detto  averbialmente,  come  se  fosse, 
'^  aoKO^rtpt^y  p.  549.— I  know  not  how  the  reader  will 
relish  this  Rule  of  Three  explanation. — But  what  is  to  be 
made  of  the  Jio,  which  follows  ? — '*  tVherefore^^  fi.  e.  be* 
cause  the  Epic  is  more  capable  of  the  surprising  than 
Tragedy]  fru^Saxm  (Ao^ira  ro  fl«//[Aarpf  — ^•^  the  surprising 
^*  occurs,  or  is  to  be  found,  mcst  in  the  Epic  Poem, 
^'  because  there  the  action  is  not  seen." — I  see  no  other 
^air  translation  of  die  passage,  accordio  to  the  old 
.  f eading. 
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stance,  in  a  passage  not  free,  in  other  respects^ 
from  suspicion,  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
admitting  the  emendation  of  Victorius,  however 
probable,  without  some  reserve  —  "  ej^pectemdi 
codices.^  I  should  perhaps,  thereforie,  have  done 
better,  had  I  omitted  the  doubtful  part  of  the 

passage^ — the  words,  r«  avAXoycy,  f$o  /u«A»ra  evfi' 
fieimi  TO  (ftu/Attroy:  for  the  omission  will  leave  a 
clear  and  complete  sense;  and,  moreover,  a  sei^ 
in  which  the  only  meaning  that  can  well  be  given 
to  the  words  omitted,  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  im- 
plied. Afi  lAiv  iy  »  ra«c  r^oLyui^aif  Toifiv  to  taif 
IMfOv '  fAxKXoy  i*  iv^e;^f rai  h  rij  ettoitou^, tiei  t* 

f4»i  Of  p  iU  TOP  vfotTTovrx,  "  The  surprising  is 
"  necessary    in  Tragedy:    but  the   Epic   Poem 

**  admits  of  it  to  a  greater  degree, because, 

"  there,  the  action  is  not  seenJ"' 

NOTE    221. 

P.  183.    Achilles  making  signs,  &c. 

The  passage  is  this : 

Aac<(r/v  J*  ANENETE  KAPHATI  J;®^A%/XX6i^ 
OvS*  ilu  ifJLBveti  Bin  *Exto^i  'TTix^ol  (StXefiva, 
Ml}  Ttg  KXi^Q*  dfOiTo  fialkcofy  0  Se  SiVTi^&*  ixSoK 

11.  22.  20J(. 
NOTE    222. 

P.  183-4.  It  consists  in  a  sort  of  sophism,  &c 

In  the  words,  iC  i  in  dv — to  irj oo-Juva*,  inclusively, 

the  text  seems  evidaitly  mangled  beyond  bH  lK)pe 

7  ^f 
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of  conjectural  restoration.  Tliis  tdctis  insmmbile 
I  presume  not  to  touch,  either  as  commentator^ 
or  as  translator.  I  can  make  nothing  consistent 
of  it  myself :  I  have  seen  nothing  consistent  made 
of  it  by  others. 

The  words,  thto  ^f  iVi  ^'^^^i  ^^  ambiguous. 
VictoriUs  doubts,  whether  they  mean,  "  this  pos- 
*^  terior^ac^  is  false,"  (the  r^ii  yjviran,)  or,  "  this 
**  conclusion  is  false"—- namely,  i*  to  vrifoi^  Ip,  x« 
TO  iTforif ov  nlm*.  What  follows,  had  it  been  tole- 
rably clear,  would,  probably,  have  fixed  the  sense 
of  4^vJ^.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  I  have  given 
it  that -sense  which  appears  to  me  most  obvious; 
and  I  think  I  am  warranted  by  the  very  same 
expression  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  Rheto^ 
riCy  n.  23.  p.  579,  A.  where,  lr»  ii  t«to  tj^'w^®*, 
clearly  means,  this  is  a  false  conclusion. 

But  the  inost  important  question  is,  in  what 
manner  Aristotle  meant  to  apply  this  logical  para- 
logism to  Homer's  management  of  fiction.  None 
of  the  commjDntators,  whom  I  have  seen,  appear 
to  me  to  have  given  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  paralogism  irxf  Ito/awov,  ^  consequently  here 

alluded  to,  the  reader  will  find  clearly  explained 

in  several  parts  of  the  philosopher's  other  works  *• 

It  consists  in  taking  a  proposition  as  convertible, 

that  is  not  so.     Because  rain  wets  the  ground,  we 

conclude,  when  we  see  the  ground  wet,  that  it 

must 

^ — , i 1 — ■■       — 

*  Tom.  1.  p.  286,  A.  and  B.  Sect.  6, 7, 8. — Rhetf  II.  24. 
p.  580,  E,  ed.  Duval. 
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roust  have^  rained.  Because  every  man  in  a  fefer 
IS  hot^  we  conclude^  that  a  person  who  is  hot  inust 
be  in  a  fever :  avotyxn  KAI  rev  Of^poy  w^rTti»  ^ 
These  are  some  of  Aristotle's  own  explanatory 
instances. — Now,  he  tells  us  here,  that  Homer's 
art  of  lyii^ — ^ivin  ?iiyii¥  m  fu — consists  in  im* 
posing  his  marvellous  fictions  upon  the  readers 
imagination  by  a  sort  of  poetic  sophism,  similar 
to  this  logical  sophism.  And  this  is  all  he  says. 
He  has.  left  us  to  make  out  the  similitude  as  well 
as  we  can.  No  writer,  I  believe,  ever  paid  more 
frequent  compliments  of  this  kind  to  the  sa^kdty 
of  his  readers. 

Dacier,  with  other  commentators,  seems  to 
understand  nothing  more,  than  that  artful  inter^ 
mii^ture  of  historical,  or  acknowledged,  truih^ 
which,  by  throwing  the  mind,  as  it  were,  intot 
posture  of  belief  and  Convictbn,  has  its  effect 
even  upon  what  we  know  to  be  feigned,  and  makes 
the  false  pass  glibly  with  the  true.  But  I  cannot 
think,  that  this  comes  up  to  Aristotle's  meaning 
nor  that  his  .observation,  here,  amounts  only  to 
that  of  Strabo : — Ik  /xnliH^  dkfiing  dyxwrtiv  x^inpi 

TifotToXoymv,  ix,Ol^^^^^*9  >t.T.fl^^^  For  no  one 
has  attempted  to  shew,  and  I  believe  no  one  can 
shew,  how  that,  which  Aristotle  says  of  the  par- 
ticular paralogism  denominated  waf    iTOfiivoK,  b 

applicable 

*  Tom.  I.  ubi  supra. 

*  Lib.  I. — And  sec  Dacier's  note,  p.  427. 
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applicable  to  the  intermixture — the  merejuxta- 
position^  of  fact  and  fiction. 

The  similitude  of  tiie  logical  and  poetic  sophism 
appears  to  me  to  be  this.  It  is  not  merely,  that, 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  history  and  fiction, 
the  truth  makes  the  fiction  pass ;  but  the  compa- 
rison, I  think,  relates  to  the  connection  between 
Utiejictions  of  the  Poet,  considered  as  cause  and 
effect,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  Ttie  Poet 
invents  certain  extraordinary  characters,  incidents^ 
and  situations.  When  the  actions,  and  the  km* 
guage,  of  those  characters,  and,  in  general,  the 
consequences  of  those  events,  or  situations,  as 
drawn  out  into  detail  by  the  Poet,  are  such  as  we 
know,  or  think,  to  be  triie — that  is  to  say,  poeti- 
cally true,  or  natural;  such,  as  we  are  satisfied 
must  necessarily,  or  would  probably,  follow,  if 
such  characters  and  situations  actually  existed; 
this  probability,  nature,  or  truthy  of  representa- 
tion, imposes  on  us,  sufficiently  for  the  purposes 
of  Poetry.  It  induces  us  to  bellcce,  with  hypo- 
thetic and  voluntary  f^ith,  th|5  existence  of  those 
false  events,  and  imaginary  personages,  those 
*^ui»«T«,  ixoy»y  ^'fu^n — those  marvellous  and  in- 
credible  fictions,  which,  otherwise  managed,  we 
should  have  rejected :  that  is,  their  improbability, 
or  impossibility,  would  have  so  forced  themselves 
upon  our  notice,  as  to  destroy,  or  disturb,  even 
the  slight  ^jnd  willing  illusion  of  the  moment.    * 

Whenever^ 
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Whenever,  says  the  philosopher,  supposing  such 
a  thing  to  be,  it  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
such  effects ;  if  we  see  those  effects,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  infer  the  existence  of  that  cause.  And 
thus,  in  Poetry,  and  all  fiction,  this  is  the  logic  (tf 
that  temporary  imposition  on  which  depends  oar 
pleasure.  The  reader  of  a  play,  or  a  novel, 
does  not,  indeed,  syllogize,  and  say  to  himself— 
^^  Such  beings  as  are  here  supposed,  bad  they 
*''  existed,  Ttmst  have  acted  and  spo)cen  exactij 
"  in  this  manner ;  therefore,  I  believe  they  hax 
"  existed  f — but  he  feels  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  he  consaits  to  feel  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion ;  he  does  not  revolt  from  the  inaagma- 
tion  of  such  beings.  Every  thing  follows  so 
naturally,  and,  even,  as  it  seems,  so  necessarily, 
that  the  probability  and  truth  of  nature,  in  the 
consequences,  steals,  in  a  nianner,  from  our  view, 
even  the  impossibility  of  the  cause,  and  flings  an 
air  of  truth  over  the  whole.  With  respect  to 
fact,  indeed,  all  is  equally  ^iMi^ ;  for  if  the 
causes  exist  not,  neither  can  the  effects..  But  the^ 
cousequejit  lies  are  so  told,  as  to  impose  on  us, 
for  the  moment,  the  belief  of  the  antecedent,  or 
fundamental  lie  ^. 

For  instances  of  this  art,  no  reader  can  be  at  a 

loss.     He  will  find  them,  not  only  in  almost  all 

the 

*^  Hobbes,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  observes,  that 
**  probable  fiction  is  similar  to  reasoning  righdy  from  a 
*'  false  principle."  p.  13,  of  his  works,  Sect.i). 
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the  '*  ipeciosa  mirqcula''  of  Homer,  but  even  in 
the  wilder  and  more  absurd  miracles  of  Ario$to ; 
ivbose  poera  is^  indeed,  a  striking  example  of  the 
napst  improbable,  and,  in  themselves,  revolting 
lies*,  to  which,  however,  every  poetical  reader 
willingly  throws  open  his  imagination;  princi- 
pally, I  believe,  from  the  easy  charm  of  his  lan- 
guage and  versification,  and  the  remarkable 
distinctness  of  his  painting ;  but,  partly  too,  from 
the  truth  and  no/e/re  which  hS  has  contrived  to 
fling  into  the  ^taH  of  .his  description.  But  were 
I  to  chuse,  from  the  productions  of  poetic  genius 
at  large,  an  example,  which  would,  singly,  illus- 
trate this  passage  of  Aristotle,  more  than  any 
other  thaii  I  recollect,  it  should  be  tite  Caliban  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  shall  only  add,  without  troubling  the  reader 
with  jmy  comment  of  mine,  one  passage  of  the 
Rhetoric,  which  may  serve,  both  to  illustrate  the 
paralogism  itself,  here  alluded  to,  and  to  confirm 
the  application  which  I  have  given  it.  In  that 
passage,  Aristotle  applies  the  paralogism  vot^ 
iwopivp^,  to  the  effect  of  oratorical  elocution,  in 
producing  persuasion  and  conviction  in  the  hearers. 

IliJij^jfOi    it   TO   iTfocyiAci,   xa»    i   eixctoi   Atgif ' 

nAPAAOnZETAI  yag  i  4'"X^>  ^^  i>^n9(ag  Myo¥T^, 

iTl, 

•  It  may  be  said  of  this  Poet,  in  the  language  of  Shak- 
speare's  Coriolaniis,  that  he  has— 

Murder'd  impossihilhy^  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  slight  work.-—     Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
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fftfi  «T«?  i;^ii,  «f  0  Xeyci^v, .  t«  vf  ayjttara,  »t»?  i^^i'  '-^ 
"  What  the  Orator  says,  is,  likewise,  rendered 
*'  probable  and  credible  bj'  a  suitable  diction  and 
"  elocution.  For  we  are  cheated  into  the  per- 
**  suasion,  that  the  orator  speaks  truly,  merely 
"  because  we  know  that  men,  so  circumstanced 
'^  as  he  assumes  to  be,  are  actually  affected  m 
''  that  manner :  so  that  we  take  it  for  granted, 
"  that  things  are  really  as  the  speaker  represents 
"  them  to  be,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  not  so." 

The  art  here  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  as  emi- 
nent in  Homers  poetry,  evidently  extends  to 
fiction  in  general ;  but,  by  4^cuJi),  I  understand 
him  to  allude,  chiefly^  to  fictions  of  this  extraor- 
dinary, marvellous,  and  improbable  kind — such 
as  require  the  utmost  art  and  management  of  the 
Poet  to  make  them  pass.  The  connection  of  the 
whole  passage,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  shews  this 
to  be  the  author's  meaning;  the  application  of 
if/tv^n  being  fixed,  both  by  the  terms  Oav/Aaror,  and 
oXoyoy,  in  what  precedes,  and  by  tiie  etiwccra.  xm 
tUora  which  follow,  and  which  I  take  to  be,  or,  at 
least,  to  include,  those  very  \}/iuJf}  XtyofAtva  i^ 
iHy  of  which  he  had,  immediately  before,  been 
speaking. 

'  RAet,  III.  7.  p.  590. — Sec  also,  ib,  cap^xvi.  p.6o3,  E. 
rri,  81  T»y  wadnrtxtv,  &c.  a  passage,  which  Victorius  citea 
as  ilhisU-ating  the  words — 2<a  yof  to  uiam,  &c. 
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NOTE    223. 

P.  186.    If,    however,    any    thing    of 

THIS    KIND,    &C. 

I  much  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  text  The 
sense  I  have  given  seems  to  be  the  only  one, 
which  the  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  will  reason- 
ably bear.  Dacier,  after  Victorius,  understands 
— "  if  the  admission  of  one  improbable  drcum- 
"  stance  be  the  means  of  giving  more  probability 
*•  to  the  rest  J"  I  do  not  well  comprehend  this : 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  what  Aristotle  has  said.  His 
words  are,  «»  i%  89,  x«»  fccivnreti  iiXoyarsfioy — i.  e.  "  if 
'•  he  has  introduced  such  a  circumstance,  or  in- 
"  cidenty  and  it  (not  the  rest^  the  whole)  has  some 
"  appearance  of  probability,"  &c. 

I  suppose  Aristotle  meant  to  say,  that,  though 
improbabilities  are  certainly  faults,  and  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided  in  the  first  choice  and  struc- 
ture of  a  fable,  yet,  they  might  be  so  well  ma- 
naged by  a  Poet  of  genius,  (especially  in  the  Epic, 
which  is  here,  the  subject,)  as  to  appear  rather 
probable — iixoyurtioit; — to  ^  pass  with  some  shew 
of  probability;  and,  in  this  case,  should  be 
admitted,  or  tolerated,  even  though  pushed  to  the 
droTov,  or  absurd.  This  sense  accords  perfectly 
with  what  immediately  follows,  which  is  precisely 
an  instance  of  such  management;  of  absurdity, 
or^  at  least,  improbability,  (t«  ly  Oivtra-n^  aXoyx — ) 
veiled  by  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  finding  almost 
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as  ready  an  admission  into  the  imagination  of  liie 
reader,  under  the  passport  of  the  beauties  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  as  if  it  were,  in  itself 
ever  so  consonant  to  nature  and  experience.  With 
respect  to  the  words — Mixjf^^^  ««»  dr9itQ9 — it 
seems  necessary  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  manuscript  readings — ixiixi^^h  o^  Air^le 
p^fvSai.  The  former  of  these  verbs  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley  takes  in  the  sense  of  iwttfYfiy,  xMXufry,  upon 
the  authority  of  Suidas.  But  in  the  very  passage 
adduced  by  that  lexicographer^  the  immediate 
sense  of  fx^x^o^Ooi  is^  to  receroe.  Tt^fa  rt  wofa- 
nray/AVfot  iiy,  iif  ro  EKAEXES6AI  r«  rap  fia^afm 
Tt(tvfAftr«.  Le.  to  receroe  them;  and  by  receiving 
them  to  feq&  them  off  from  their  bodies.  Arcere, 
here,  is  only  what  we  may  call  the  cmsequentid 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  do  not  see,  that  it  may 
not*  in  this  place,  very  well  bear  the  sense  <rf 
recacmgy  ndmittingy  or,  rather,  tolerating:  but 
of  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  posi- 
tively. This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  sense, 
which  the  purport  of  the  passage  requires ;  and 
it  refers,  I  think,  not  to  the  Poet  Hmseify  as  some 
understand  it,  but  to  the  audience,  or  the  reader. 
When  Aristotle  has  just  said,  if  h  %n — i.  e.  '^  but 
'V  if  he  ^  introduced,  or  admitted  it,''  how  can 
he  be  understood  to  add,  *'  he  ahmld  admit  it?" 
Farther,  the  word  aWra,  (iolerabiliaj  which,  in 
the  instance  immediately  subjoined,  clearly  itlates 
to  the  hearer,  or  reader,  seems  sufficiently  to  fix 
•  5  the 
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tiie  $amt  referenoe  of  the  correspondeDt  word, 
hihy]^^^^  ^^  aire^i;(itf4«iy  here. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  FhikL  Inquiries^  p.  220, 
tbou^  be  has  not  quoted,  or  translated,  this  par- 
ticular passage,  appears,  pretty  clearly,  to  allude 
to  it,  and  to  have  understood  the  verb  as  here  ex- 
plained. He  says,  speaking  of  improbabiUties  in 
the  drama — ".Tis  true,  indeed,  did  mch  plays 
**  emst^^  [A  ii  Oj— ]  '*  and  were  their  other  dra- 
^  matic  requisites  good,  these  improbabilities 
'^  might  be  endured^  and  the  plays  be  still  ad-' 
^*  mired.'* 

The  version  of  Piccolomini  agrees  with  mine: — 
^'  Ma  se,  ponendovisi  poi  qualche  cosa,  che  in  se 
'^  babbia  del  non  ra^onevole,  H  adomeri^  e  si 
**  tratterij  in  mamerOy  dieila  afparirpossa  ragie- 
^*  nevolcy  potr^  in  tal  caso,  tro^rarvi  luogo*''  p.  392. 

NOTE   324* 

P.  186.    The   absurdity  js   coNoyAUP 

UNPER  THE  VARIOUS   BEAUTIES,  && 

In  the  language  of  Pindar^ — 

c^oMrarMTi  /luOot. 
■  XAPIS 

*  <<  Lliomme  est  de  glace  aux  veritfe, 
^  II  e^t  dc  feu  pogr  let  mensooget/' 

La  F^mabut  Fst.  174^ 
A  A  2 
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f 

'     XAPIS  i\  aTFB^  aTTcafra  xfiu- 

KAI  AniSTON  'EMHSATO  TUXTOff 

EMxMENAI  -  - .  Olymp.L 

The  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  pleased  with  tbs 
comparison  of  a  poetical  passage  so  remarkably 
apposite  to  this  observation  of  the  philosopher] 
and,  indeed,  to  all  this  part  of  his  treatise,  relative 
to  the  management  of  fiction. 

On  account  of  the  same  general  relation  to  the 
Subject,  I  may  be  excused  for  adding  these  agree- 
able lines  of  Plant  us:. — 

3ed  quasi  Poeta,  tabulas  cum  cepit  sibi, 
Qiuerit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  reperit  tameo, 
Fucit  illud  verisimle  quod  mendacium  est, — 
Nunc  ego  Poeta  fiam.  Pseud.  Act  !•  Sc.  4. 

VOTE  225. 
P.  186.    The  IDLE  PARTS  OF  THE  Poem*-. 

'APFA  fnfn.  The  expression  is  best  explained, 
according  to    my  idea  of  it,  by  Castehetro. — 

"  Dobbiamo intendq;^    per    parti    otiose^ 

"  qudle,  nelle  quali  i\  poeta  parla  di  sua  persona^ 
^'  e  con  JtrceUa  sua  jci  fa  vedere  quello  che  si  fa  : 
'^  le  quali  percio  si  domandano,  /ai^h  «^y«i  che 
**  Hon  sono  in  atto,  ed  operanti,  come  sono 
^  quelle,  le  quali  sono  rappresentate  in  pa|cp,  e 
^^  quelle  nelle  quali  per  gli  poeti  epopei  sono 
;:••-'      -^  **  introdotte 
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"  introdotte  k  persone  djieveilare ;  le  iquftii  parji, 

^^  percbe  paiono  pressocbe  montare  in  palcQ^  ^ 

'^  operare,  si  contrapongono  alle  parti  otiose,  e 

'*  contengono,   principalmente,   le  sententie^  ecj, 

accessoriamentr,  i  costum*^  p.  578.   , 

Dacier's  **  parties  foibles^'  in  which  he  i3  fed- 

lowed  by  M.  Batteux,  presents  a  different,  and, 

I  think,  a  wrcMig  idea. 

KOTE  226. 
P.  186-7.     In  which   neither  .  manners 

NOR  SENTIMENTS    PREVAIL. 

It  has  been  inquired,  why  Aristotle  here  passes 
over  in  silence  the  passionate  parts  of  the  Poem ; 
to  which  a  laboured  and  splendid  diction  seems  as 
ill  suited,  as  it  is  to  the  expression  of  manners  and  ' 
sentiments.     This  inquiry  has  produced  another ; 
whether  he  did,  or  did  not,  mean  to  include  the 
passionate  parts  in  ^layofinxoic.     Madias  contends 
that  he  did :   Victorias^  that  he  did  not,    I  believe 
the  latter  is  right.     For  if  we  take  ^iai^oia,  here, 
in  that  wide  sense  which  is  given  it  in  cap.  xix  *.  it 
will  include  "  xvhatever  is  the  object  of  speech  ;'* — 
"every  thing,"  as  Mr.  Han-is  has  explained  it, 
**  for  which  men  employ  language  ^**     If,  there- 
fore, the  nAfpu  iiMonnxoty  here,  comprehend  those 
thoughts  which  express  passion^  they  will  also 
comprehend  such  as  express  manners^  or  cfioracter; 

from 

•  TransI,  p.  159.  vol.  1.       ^  PhiloL  Inq.  p,  I73j&c* 
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from  which  Aristotle  expressly  distiDguishes  them : 

fiut,  whether  he  did,  or  did  not,  mean  to  include 
tfie  passionate  parts  of  the  Poem,  it  seems  true, 
and  he  would  probably  have  allowed  it,  that  such 
a  diction  as  he  here  describes  is  improper  for  the 
expression  ofpasshn :  nor  is  this  at  all  inconsbtent, 
as,  on  a  superficial  view,  it  may  seem  to  be,  with 
the  following  passage   in   his  Rhetoric. — T«  i$ 

fMXir»  a(/bioTTffi  AiyMrr*  nA6HTIKA£'  vvyYifUfut 
y»(  icy^^oiAgytfj  KOtnop  fanttu  ^^  ifatf^fAiiKtt^  i  v^iXM^f &•»** 
fiTf»»  %  &c  The  sti  ong  and  figurative  language, 
and,  what  may  be  called,  the  natural  Poetry  of 
passion — a  sort  of  Poetry  which  we  every  day  hear 
from  the  mouths  of  those,  who  never  made,  and 
scarce,  perhaps,  ever  read,  a  verse— this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  AIAIIONEIN  Ac^ii,  the 
AIAN  AAMnPA  Xi^k,  of  which  the  philosopher 
here  speaks. — But,  for  an  exact,  though  short, 
discussion  of  this  subject,  with  its  proper  distinc- 
tions and  limitations,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
an  excellent  note  on  v.  94,  of  Horace  s  Epistie  to 
the  Pisos  \  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  perfiectly 
consistent  with  both  the  passages  of  Aristotle  here 
considered,  and  will  afford  the  best  support  to  tbt 
above  remarks. — See  note  209. 

«  RAtt.  ill.  7.  p.  590,  E. 

'  Dr.  Hurd's  Horace,  vol.  i.  See,  particubrlj, 
p.  79,  80. 
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NOTE  127. 
P.  187.    Obscured   by  too  splendid  a 

BICTION. 

AnOKPTIITBI  yag  voXiy  11  Xiar  Xa/Axget  Xt^ic  ro$ 
iin  Kft*  r«c  ^i«yoiaf. — ^In  the  same  sense,  in  which 
f  yxfvvTf  TAi  is  used,  m  a  similar  passage  ofLanginus, 
Sect  15. — ^where,  speaking  of  the  eflSsct  of  lively 
imagery^  in  stealing  one's  attention  from  argument^ 
he  says,  ^vu  it  itmc,  Ir  tok  roirroic  iirnviif^   in  rs 

iXxofifOa  tU  T«  sutro^  f «rr«0'ift»  fx«'Xiixrixoir,  tf  rb 
ir(AyjMTixe»  ErKPTIITETAI  HEPIAAMnOMENON. 
-tSo  also,  &c/.  1 7.  — AnEKPTTE  to  c-x«if*«  -  -  - 
rf  WiTI  ATTfli. — ^And  agam— A»  AAMIIPOTHTA 
*  -  •  TUf  rfxvii»  AnOSKIAZE^  xai  oioir  ir  KATA- 
KAATYEI  Tuf ti. 

The  following  passage  of  the  Rhetoric^  coa- 
ceming  the  mixture  of  the  argumeniative  with  the 
pathetic^  will  also  help  to  illustrate  that  befoi^ 
us. — 'Km  irap  ir»90*  ^•^^fj  /*<  ^yt  Mufm/iA*  *  ^  y«p 

A«ANIZOT£IN,  11  Mnu$  woiwiy,  /iAef.  III.  17. 

p.  604,  £. 

In  the  same  manner  the  expresnon  of  Aristotle 
is  well  explained  by  Piceolamim,  in  his  commen- 
tary, p.  394- 

A  A  4 
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NOTE    228. 

P.  189.     In  words,    either   common,  or 

FOREIGN,  &C. 

Af^ci  ^  xat  yAwTTAK — .  Hems.  KTPIAi  Affii, 
11  %a,h  yA«TT«if.  The  insertion  seems  necessary, 
but  would,  perhaps,  be  better  thus :  Xfffi,  H 
KTPIAi,  i  koh  yXwrraif,  &c.  Victorius  and  Other 
commentators  suppose  xv^i^  to  be  qnderstood. 
But  this  I  cannot  conceive.  Aj^k  appears  clearly 
to  be  used  here,  as  in  cap.  xxiL  for  diction  in  ge- 
neral, including,  as  in  tliat  Chapter,  every  sort 
of  words. 

.   NOTE  229. 

P.  189.  Which  are  the  pRivtLEGE  0? 
Poets. 

AIAOMEN  yaf  rm)T»  roi^  iroinr^K.  The  same 
expression  is  made  use  of  by  IsocrateSy  in  the 
following  passage,  to  which  I  referred  in  note  5. 
vol.  i.  p.  239,  and  in  which  the  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  Poet  are  well  set  forth,  and  the 
importance  of  verse  to  the  efiect  of  even  the  best 
poetry,  is  strongly  insisted  on. 

To^g  fjoiv  ya^  ^oi^ratg  *7roXXoi  AEAONTAI 
%o<rfioi.  ILou  ya^  TrXfjiria^ovTag  rotg  dvdM^votg 
r\5q  Os^g  ou)vr  uvTo$g,  eg-i  *7rotfi(rcu,  k»i  iioXxyo^ 
fiBV}sg,  xou  (Twaymil^ofuviiq,  otg  dv  l3iiXrfiitf(rr  kcu 

'TTB^l    TUTUV    SflXca(rxt,    fJLfl     fJLOVOV    TOig    TtTOLyfliVOtg*^ 

*  Ttrxyfjtivoif,  here,  is  equivalent  to  Ansiodt's  Mi/gwtf ;  as, 
Hoivoii,  to  his  ^eircitifums,  and  (smt,  to  his  yT^mrcuf^ 
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TOig  uhfTi  iiO^otiuXeu  rrpf  troif^iv,  Toic  Jig  '^bm 
Tttg  Xoyng  iSiv  l^eg't  raw  romrm'  cboJ  diForofjuagf 
xcu  rm  ovofMtrtav  rotg  'iroXirMOig  ,  Kut  nav  IvQv" 
fjLfjfietTo^v  T9tg  'jFB^i  avTug  rug  'jr^a^Hg,  dvecyzeuep 
ig'i  xpvricu.  U^og  h  thtp*^,  is  (Wf  fitra  fur^v 
xas  it)6f/,(av  iTfavTx  '/rot^cr  oi  Se  iSsv®*  rarcav 
Konfuv^trnf*  d  rocavniv  Ix^t  X^^"^^  ^V>  dv  xm 
TTi  Xi^ii^  K»s  TOig  IvGvfjLyiuotctVf  Ixf  rcax^cag^  ofjuog 
Tuig  ye  iv^vGfjLioug  iccct  roug  avfAfUr^iottg  4/i;;^«ya»- 
ywt  rag  dKWProcg.  K»roc[4,ec6oi  i*  dv  ng  BKet6sw 
nyv  Svvufjuv  ccorcav*  ^v  yet^  Tig  rcav  iroiififMcrm  rm 
BvioKifiiivrcav  ret  fiBv  ovofjutru  KUi  rag  i$avoiceg 
xuraXi'TTriy  ro  Je  METPON  J/aXutry,  (pavfiTirecs 
TToXu  KuruSiBgi^u  rfjg  ^o^ifig,  ig  wv  exof^ev  'tts^i 
avrm  *.  See  note  5.  vol.  i.  p.  240,  the  i^assage 
from  Plato. 

NOTE  230. 
P.    189.    What  is  right  in  the  poetic 

ART,  IS  A  DISTINCT  CONSIDERATION  FROM 
WHAT  IS  RIGHT  IN  THE  POLITICAL,  OR  ANY 
OTHER  ART.         - 

This  is  one  of  those  passages,  which  the  com- 
mentators appear  to  me  to  have  darkened  by 
illustration.  See,  particularly,  Dacier's  note.  His 
account  of  the  difference  between  Poetry  and  all 

other 

^  Sec  mu  57.  p.  36.  •  Euag.  circ,  iniu 
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other  artSj  seems  evideDtly  false.  What  Aristotfe 
says  of  Poetry — that  it  has  two  kinds  of  fieuilt^ 
essential,  and  incidental — is,  at  leasts  true  of  aB 
other  imitative  arts.  It  is  even  true,  as  Bern  has 
shewn,  of  Rhetoric  and  Lo^c  \  Aristotle  only 
sayS)  (to  give  the  passage  literally  J  *^  the  rigjbtness 
*'  of  the  poetic,  and  the  rightness  of  the  political 
*^  art,  are  not  the  same;  nor  of  any  other  art  and 
*^  the  poetic  art**  The  plain  meaning  of  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  I  have  givai — 
that  the  o^Ootik,  or  rectitude,  of  Poetry  itself  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Politics,  nor  ci 
any  other  art  that  may  be  the  incidental  subject  of 
the  Poetry,  which,  in  itself,  may  be  good,  and 
even  excellent,  though  it  may  deliver  things  false 
or  inaccurate  in  Politics,  Natural  History,  Navi^ 
gation,  Geography,  &c«  This  sense  of  the  passage 
seems  clear  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
common  explanation  is  embarrassed,  and  leads 
naturally  to  the  following  division  of  the  faults  of 
Poetry,  into  essential  and  incidental. — Castehetro 
k  the  only  one,  oi  the  commentators  I  have  con- 
sulted, who  appears  to  agree  with  me^  if  I  under* 

stand 

*  **  Nam  Rhetorics  &  Diatectica  suos  ^edi  fines 
^  soleot,  &  in  alienos  campos  excurrcre,  periode  fere  ao 
^  no8  de  Poetica  docemus.  Temere  igitur  Aristocdei» 
**  quod  inter  Poedcam  &  Politicam  nota?it  discrimea, 
''  idem  inter  Poeticani,  ru.  sus,  ac  caeterat  artes,  nocaselt 
^  nam  Rhe.orica  &  Dialcctica  ejusdem  videri  possunt 
**  rectitudinis  cum  Poecic&.'*  Bitiii  Ctom«  m  Jria. 
Foeu  p.  460. 
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Mand    him  rightly,  ia  this  explanation  of  the 
passa^  \ 

The  allusioQ,  here,  to  the  aevere  ohjecdons  of 
Plato,  who  would  allow  of  Poetry  no  farther 
than  as  it  could  be  nmde  to  coincide  with  the 
views  of  his  own  strict  and  moral  legislation,  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out  The  reader  may 
see,  particularly,  a  fine  passage  to  this  purpose  in 
the  seventh  book  of  his  Laws^  [p.  817,  ed.  Serr.'\ 
where,  addres^g  the  Tra^  Poets,  he  refuses  to 
admit  them  into  his  republic,  till  the  magistrates 
have  satisfied  themselves,  by  inspection  of  4heir 
poems,  tliat  they  contain  nothing  but  what  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  laws  and  moral  discipline 
of  the  state. — Mn  in  ioj^wn  ifAaf  fmhtn  yi  •r«K  v/mik 
9§rt  m'of  ifAi¥  ioM-fiir,  nrn^a^  t«  im(«Mrftf  xor* 
dyofmpf  )c«i  xaiAAififwig  uToxfir«c  MayfAMtg^  (Mf^«» 

Tt  xoii  yvwuxAf  nm  ro»  irmrra  ^X^^f  ^^  »irm  Xiyw* 
rmf  iviTfiJjiufUftrifv  iri^i  fwn  ra  aira  mw$(  ifAiif,  mXX\ 

«*p  f*»iiroipi(«  rcXicic  vjMffic  rc  Ji«i  mwarm  i  voAif,  ilrit 
it  JfftH^  iwBTftwi  i(f¥  rm  yv»  XtyojAipm^  itf^w  9i(ii/m  r«c 
«^«<,  iiTc  fnra  hcu  iwnntua  ynromx^rf  Xtynp  iU  r« 

94(^  rote  ifAtrifm^  ^ot(,  mw  fuv  ra  «vrfe  yi,  11  koiI 
(3tATi»9  roi  ir«(*  u{|tA«i»  ^af»irraift  XiyofAii^ii,  luf o|iai»  J/iaiv 
XOftif'  fi    /i  ^n,   fli  fiAoi,    sx  ay  xon  /ui^«i/*i9«. — 

<!■  ■■■  ,  ■  I  llltil  ■■>■  ■■  ■■■  I 

^  See  p.  592,  and  599,  of  his  coniiiientary. 
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De  Leg.  VII.  p.  817.— To  this  way  of  talking  k 

was  a  plain  and  direct  answer,   to  say — Ou^'i 

p^vm  0]99«rii('  ir»  rue  IIOAITIKH£  x«i    mg  nOIH- 

TIKHZ. 

In  what  is  added — ih  aXAnj  t£;^hi;  xori  wom^ 
Tixfif— Aristotle  may,  I  think,  be  supposed  to 
glance  more  particularly  at  that  part  of  the  tenth 
book  of  Plato's  RepubUc,  where  he  exposes  the 
idle  notion,  current  among  the  rhapsodists,  that 
Homer  was  a  perfect  master  of  bW  arts  and 
sciences.  And  with  respect  to  the  absurdity  of 
this  notion,  Aristotle  undoubtedly  agreed  with  him. 
But  there  was  danger,  lest  the  credit  of  Homer 
should  suffer  from  the  manner  in  which  Plato 
combated  this  idea.  For  those  extravagant  admi- 
rers of  Homer  not  only  asserted  the^c/,  that  be 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  art  and  science 
pn  which  he  touched,  but  they  went  farther,  and 
tnainfcained,  that  such  accuracy  was  essential  to  a 
good  Poet :  A^aywn  yctf^  they  urged,  tqv  ayaO«» 
flroinr^ir,  11  fAiWu  9rc£»  cJy  dp  xoiif,  xaAco;  iroiiicc», 
$liora  Of  a  iromp^  n  f^n  oiom  ilpcci  iromp  *,  Now 
Plato,  whose  object  here  is  to  vindicate  his  rigid 

exclusioD 

*  This  very  word,  ifOortu,  is  often  used  by  Piato  ;  and, 
particularly,  in  this  passage,  which  perhaps  Aristode  had 
in  his  view — Kmtm  Xeytta-i  ye  01  irXfiroi,  fMauens  *OP0O- 
THTA  tivM  Tw  iJoniv  t<wj  ^vxiou;  Tc^tZwca  iwc^U9, —  An 
idea  which  he  rejects  with  abhorrence.  The  word 
iAHcixn  here  is  used  in  its  widest  acceptation,  including 
Poetry,    Del  Leg.  lu  655. 

^  K^.  X.  p.  598,  E.  ed.  Sen. 
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exclusion  of  all  mimetic  poetry,  and  that  of  H&nier 
in  particular,  from  his  republic,  confutes  ihefactj 
without  confuting  the  general  position.  While  he 
shews  the  pretensions  of  the  Homerists  to  be  false, 
he  seemSj  at  least,  to  allow,  that  they  ought  to  be 
true.  For  he  flings  in  no  savings;  he  no  where 
says,  what  Aristotle  has  here  said  for  him — that 
the  want  of  this  supposed  accurate  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences  no  way  affects  the  character  of 
Homer  as  a  Poet.  By  denying  that  he  had  that 
knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  denying,  or 
not  expressly  denying,  that  he  ought  to  have  it,  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  understand,  that  he  meant  to  ^ 
detract,  on  this  account,  from  bis  merit  as  an 
imitator.  And  this,  indeed,  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  whole  design  of  this  part  of  his  work,  which 
was,  to  discredit  poetic  imitation  in  general,  by 
shewing  the  distance  of  its  representations  from 
truth  \ 

*  This  fimcifiil  argument  is  thus  shortly  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  Comment,  on  theEf.  to  the  Pisos,  &c.  vol.  i. 
p.  254.  "  Poetical  expression,"  says  the  philosopher 
[Platci],  **  is  the  copy  of  the  Poet's  own  conceptions ;  the 
*^  Poet's  conception,  of  things,  and  things,  of  the  standing 
*^  archetype,  as  existing  in  the  divine  mind.  Thus  the 
"  Poet's  expression  is  a  copy  at  third  hand,  from  the 
^'  primary,  original  truth.": —  See  Plato  De  J^ep,  10. 
p.  597,  59^- — "^^  prove  iiis  point  the  better,  he  shews, 
that  the  Poet's  conceptions  are  distant  even  from  the  truth 
of  things,  because  his  knowledge  of  thoSf  things  is  lO^^ 
perfect  and  inaccurate.  p«598;  599. 
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NOTE   231. 

P.  189.  The  faults  or  Poetet,  &c. 
The  original  is— ATTHZ  h  tuc  ironrrixnc  *m 
11  ft/*a^»«.  The  word  aivmc  appears  to  me  to  make 
strange  confusion.  For  Aristotle  is  here  distin- 
guishing two  sorts  of  \faults  in  Poetry,  essential  mi 
accidental;  and  his  expression,  presently  after,  fer 
the  former,  is  ATTH2  4  i/Mifrtce. — *\  a  fault  of  the 
"  Poetry  itself.''  As  tlie  text  stands,  therefore, 
it  is  just  as  if  he  had  said — "  There  are  two  faults 
"  of  the  Poetry  itself:  one,  of  the  Poetry  itsdf, 
**  and  the  other,  incidental.^ — Accordingly  Dacier, 
Batteux,  and  almost  all  the  translators,  neglect  the 
word  avTUff.  Possibly  it  might,  originally,  have 
stood  thus : — itk  dxxnt  rtp^wic,  hm  iromrmff^  mint. 
Tuf  AE  mfYrimic,  &c. 

NOTE    232. 

P.  18$.     If  the  Poet  has  undertaken 

TO  IMITATE  WITHOUT  TALENTS  FOB  IHITA- 
TION  -  -  -. 

El  ^or  ymf  rftnXiro  lA^fAWTM^  •Amtk^imt. — So, 
the  MSS.  But  miw»iAi»  never,  I  believe,  means 
impossibility  J  but  want  of  power,  inciq>acity\ 
This  was,  long  ago,  sufficiently  proved  by  Victorius. 
If  the  word  be  right,  aome  preposition  must  be 

wanting. 

•  Aiwofua  ii  in  rTEPHZIZ  ATNAMEX2X.  Met^fJt. 
V.  I  a.  p.  893,  C. 
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wanting.  Heinsius  supplies  —  KAT*  ft^yapaiKu 
The  credit  of  the  conjecture  is  due  to  Castelvetro  ^ 
Still  the  phrase,  jMi/in^'o^aii  %ar  «^ir«jMiatir,  for 
imitating  without  ability,  or  talentSy/ar  imitdtion, 
is  harsh,  and,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  unsupported  by 
any  other  example.  It  seems  not  improbable, 
that  Aristotle  might  have  written  it— IIAPA  ATNA- 
MIN.  Supposing  the  three  first  letters  of  the 
preposition  to  have  been  destroyed,  the  passage 
would  stand  thus  —  i^fkn^m^ai  *,*  AATNAMIN : 
which  it  was  obvious  enough  for  the  transcriber  to 
nuscorrtct  into  iiAiir«/*>Air.  The  phrase,  w^niXtr% 
fAifAn^av^M  vmf»  iOirajMiir,  would  be  dear  and  unex- 
ceptionable.    So,  cap.  ix.— rflifa  rnp  iwetf^tp  ir^foi- 

Victorius  remarks,  and,  I  think,  justly,  that 
Horace  probably  had  his  eye  upon  this  passage,  10 
the  lines — 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scrilntis,  aequam 
Vuibus ;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent^ 
Quid  valeant^  humeri.    Cui  lecta  patenter  erk 
res,  &c.  Efut.adPis.  v.  j8,  Uc 

— ^where  Aristotle's  vf««if iia4«i,  he  thinks^  is  ex* 
pressed  by  "  mmdte  materiam,**  and,  **  kcta  res ;" 
and  MT*  «^af*i«y  glanced  at  in  the  other  expres- 
sions, but,  particularly,  in  the  adverb  —  "j>a- 
tenter.'' 

■  ■     ■    ■  'I,  limp iiiiii 

^  P.  boa,  of  his  commentary. 
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NOTE    233. 
P.    190.        To    HAVE    REPRESENTED    THINGS 
,  IMPOSSIBLE    WITH    RESPECT     TO     SOME    OTHER 
ART,    &C. 

No  interpretation  that  I  have  seen,  or  been 
able  to  devise,  of  this  whole  ambiguous,  perplexed, 
and,  probably,  mangled  passage,  is  without  its 
difficulties.  All  I  could  do  was^  to  chuse  that, 
which,  after  the  closest  attention  to  the  ori^al, 
and  to  the  best  comments,  appeared  to  me  ^'  mi^ 
nimis  urgeri."  I  will  not  attempt  to  drag  the 
reader  after  me,  through  the  detail  of  my  own 
doubts  and  embarrassments.  But  lest  my  version, 
from  that  degree  of  closeness,  to  which^  in  all 
passages  where  the  meaning  is  doubtful,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  confine  myself,  should  retain,  in 
some  degree,  the  ambiguity,  or  obscurity,  of  the 
original,  some  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

By  the  various  expressions,   fAifAnv-u^ai    umr 

i»tmi¥,  and,  above  all,  by  KAKOMIMHTftZ  (y(««M, 
which  seems  to  fix  clearly  the  sense  of  the  rest, 
Aristotle  means,  I  think,  to  indicate  all  such 
faults  as  are  incompatible  with  good  imitation — 
that  is,  in  his  view,  with  good  Poetry.  All  other 
faults  he  denominates,  xarct  avfxfitfinxf^ — inddfntoL 
Faults  he  allows  them  to  be;  but  smaller,  and 
more  pardonable,  faults:  EAATTON  y»g,  ««  f^n 
•jVii,  &c.     In  this  class  he  reckons,  t«  mfumra — 

things 
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tfdngs  impassible.  The  expression  is  unhappily 
ambiguous :  for  we  may  understand  either  divpotrst 
in  general^  or,  ii^¥»ra  xar  mrp^wMf  i  iXKfiif  rt^y^^* 
The  commentators  are  divided.  I  cannot  be  of 
thdr  party,  who  adopt  tlie  first  of  these  senses. 
I  see  not  how  impossibilities,  or  abnurdities  *,  in 
general^  could,  consistently  with  Aristotle's  prin- 
ciples, be  admitted  by  him  into  the  number  of 
merely  incidental  faults  * — %arot  (tu/kbPi/Shx®*— such 
as  affected  not  the  Poetry  itself.  We  must,  I 
think,  understand — iiuoLfrtfAotrm  n  div^arct — ^things 
inaccurate^  or,  what  is  worse,  impossible,  x»V  Ix^fYpr 
Tip^vnv — upon  the  principles  of  some  other  art  *". 

Aristotle  then  goes  on,  and  applies  his  solution, 
founded  on  the  foregoing  distinction,  to  the  worst 
species  of  such  incidental  faults — to  things  iiwmret. 
Take,  he  says,  the  worst:  suppose  the  Poet  to 
have  represented  something  impossible,  with  respect 
to  some  particular  art,  as  that  of.  medicine,  geo- 
graphy^ &c.  This^  strictly  speaking,  is  a  fault ; 
but 

♦  T6at  the  oJimrra  here  meant  arc  not  what  he  after- 
wards calls  mBcaa  ij^nma,  probable  impossMities,  but  such 
as  he  denominates  o^^oya,  is  plain  from  his  instance ;  va^a- 
hiyfia,  n  TH  •E«TOfo^  iwi^i,  which  he  had,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  expressly  given  as  an  instance  of  die  a>oyQ9. 
See  Transl.  p.  182,  183.  vol.  1.       . 

*  In  recapitulating  the  diflfcrent  critical  objcctiODS  lo 
-which  Poets  were  exposed,  he  expressly  selects  impro^ 
iability,  and  vitious  manners,  as  the  justest  grounds  of  cen- 
sure; Of^  h  lTrri^<rj;,  nm  AAOFIA  Mm  wc^np^* 
Cap,  permit. 

^  SoM.  Batteux:  see  his  note  on  the  passage. 

VOL.11.  BB 
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but  it  is  a  ^Eiult  thdt  may  even  he  justified  (IftAs 
ixp*i)  if,  by  means  of  it,  the  Poet  has  answered, 
better  than  lie  could  have  done  without  it.  the  end 
of  his  cwn  art,  &c. — Still,  he  continues,  supposing 
this  not  to  be  the  case,  we  are  to  consider,  whether 
the  fault,  admitting  it  to  be  a  &ult,  be  rtov  xarm 
my  n^vnUf  i?  xar  aXXo  0i;jbfc|3i|3i|xO',  8cc. — If  the 
pursuit  o(  Hector  cannot  be  absolutely  ju^<£/i»/ by 
the  tavfAotropf  the  cxtXh^ic  which  is  produced  by  it^ 
still  it  is  not  xaxo/tAi/MHTMc  ytyfrnfAfAivop ;  the  Poetry 
is  good,  and  the  end  of  Poetry,  the  pleasure  arising 
from  the  wonderful  and  the  striking,  is  actually 
attained,  though  it  be  true,  tiiat  it  might  have  been 
attained  without  the  fault  in  question. 

By  the  expression,  r»  vf o^  mmp  tup  nxjfnif  «tfjr- 
wiT»,  I  understand — ^with  respect  to  the  art  of 
which  the  Poet  speaks;  not,  with  respect  to  the 
art  of  Poetry  itself:  though  I  confess  the  latter 
sense  to  be  that,  which  the  words,  aimp  rnp  rtxpnff 
the  art  itself^  most  naturally  present  fiut  this 
sense  of  the  expression  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage. 
In  rejecting  it  I  have  the  concurrence  of  Victorius, 
Piccolomini,  and  M.Batteux. — Besides,  that  the 
expression  itself  seems  to  be  jargon.  For,  what 
are  *' things  impossible  to,  (or,  with  reject  to,)  the 
"  art  of  Poetry  itself?'' — ^The  only  reasonable 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  —  tilings,  which  it  is 
beyofid  the  power  of  the  art  to  represent  or  imitate ; 
as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  painting  to  imitate 
.   2  sounds 
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sounds  ^  But  bo>e  can  the  phrase  be  applied,  as 
Dacier  applies  it,  to  the  ix^y^v^  "  deraUannable — 
"  tout  fie  qui  est  abmrdef*  Is  it  not  just  as 
possible  for  Poetry  to  represent  a  horse  flying,  ae 
a  ship  sailing  ? — ^The  sense,  which  I  have  given, 
seems  also  supported  by  the  antithetic  expres- 
sion that  follows — TfXO*  TQ  'ATTHX — **  its  awn 
purpose;"  and  still  more  by  the  clearer  phrase 
which  he  presently  after  uses — mi'  IIEPI TOTTHN 
Tffxtii» — "  the  art  to  which  these  things  belong.^* 

I  must,  however,  repeat  my  confession,  that  no 
passage  of  this  treatise  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
more  desperate  perplexity  than  this ;  nor  b  there 
any  of  the  numerous  and  stubborn  difficulties  I 
have  had  to  encounter,  of  which  I  wish  to  be 
understood  to  offer  my  solution  with  less  confidence. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  had  I  waited  for 
perfect  satisfieictionj  I  might  have  stood  still  for 
ever : — 

------       €*XlX®#  Wfio^ 

*£py  t(po^fieuifiaw*  x^aSifi  Si  oi  aKkon  Xaifiv, 
*AXXoTi  Si^iTipiiv  i7nfia>JieTcu  ilg  oiov  ixSsiv. 
Tlcc^jrrmvBi  S*  hcxn^di  *  voO*  Sb  ot  ifuri  KVfix 

^  Plato  uses— a3i/Mrra  EN  rn  7fxi7»  in  this  sense : — 
Kupifnms  oMf&'y  h  iarg^,  ra  t«  AATNATA  EN  THi 
TEXNHi,  HM  ra  Scnwrra^  hcuakofrrcu,  RfpAL  p.  360. 
id.  Sim 

*  Oppiao.  *A^ifvr.  III.  501^  &c, 
BBS 
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NOTE   234. 

R  190,     According  to  what  has  beejt 

ALREADT  SAID  OF  THAT  END. 

To  yctf  TfX©»  EIPHTAI.  This  reading  hasbeea 
questioned ;  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient  reason. 
It  may  very  well  Be  understood  to  refer  to  all  that 
Aristotle  had  said,  or,  at  least,  hinted,  about  the 
end  of  the  art — the  Oau/Aaroi^,  ch.  xxiv. — lxirXirSi(, 
cap,  xiv.  ancl  xvi.  &c.  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance  in-  tUs  treatise,  of  reference  to  something 
implied,  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  said. — Sec 
NOTE  150,  p.  226,  227.  and  note  •. 

Vtctorius  illustrates  fXTAfixrixOTi^oir  by  an  apt 
quotation  from  Aristotle  himself:  Aoxn  ^i  11  £K- 
IIAHSII  9ATMA2I0TH2  iiWi  TIIEPBAAAOTZA, 
Top.  lib.  '\y. 

Strabo  says — MuOh  TEAOZ^  iiovny  xm  EKHAH- 
BIN*  p.  25.  ed.  Cos.  ^ 

NOTE  235. 
P.  190.  Whether  a  fault  be,  &c 

neri^Mv  In  to  af/^^r%ft,a  '  r»»  Kar»  mp  rt^Jim^i  ^ 
nar  «^A«  fl-ufipfpnx©*. — I  cannot  perceive,  that  this 
wants  any  emendation ;  much  less,  that  it  is,  as 
Mr.  Winstanley  says,  **  nuUo  senm^  He  contends 
for  the  certainty  of  ATohflTEPON— a  reading, 
which  Robortelli  says  he  found  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts he  consulted.    I  would  only  ask,  whether 

Aristotk 
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Aristotle  can  be  conceived  to  have  written  such 
a  sentence  as  this  ? — **  A  fault  in  the  Poetry 
'^  itself  is  a  more  absurd  thing  than  a  &ult  in 
^'  some  other  incidental  matter;  for  it  is  a  less 
''  fault,''  &c.  Yet  this,  I  think,  is  the  plain 
English  of  the  Greek — En,  «To»«Tifo  In  r§ 

pnxO*'  iXarrQp  TAP — x.r.A. 

Victorius  contends  strongly,  and,  I  think,  with 
much  better  reason,  for  'irortguv.  He  says  well— ^ 
^  ^ava  qua  ai^ufiguntur  videntur  significare  ita 
**  prorsus  legi  debere :  duo  enim  genera  pecca- 
"  torum  contraria  inter  se  indicant.  Utrorum 
*^  igitur  peccatarum  id^  cujus  arguitur  poeta, 
^^  videndum  esse  pnecipit :  alterum  enim  >eorum 
**  g^nus  iaciliorem  excusationem  habet."  p.  274. 

NOTE  236, 
P.  191.     Has  ^ot   represented   things 

CONFORMABLY    TO   TRUTH — . 

*Owx  «A»i9ii. — An  liriTifAno-K  very  frequent  in  the 
mouth  of  Plato,  to  whom,  undoubtedly,  Aris- 
totle here  alludes.  "  The  Poets  ought  not,'*  says 
Plato,  speaking  of  the  representations  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer^  "  to  be  permitted  to  tell  us— w?  tioi 
0£OK  T0X1/U180-1  Tf,  xai  firi|3sXfU8ri  xai  fs,a^wfrai  * 
OTAE  y«f  AAH0H*."— They  ought  not,  AonTofii^ 

OTT* 

.t  nil.  .  *    *m 

f  Pi  Rep.  II.  p.  142.  ed.  Mw. 
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OTT*  AAH®H  Xtyovrctfj  iv  c^iXi/x«  roic  fuXXsr* 
jMft;(tf4»K  c(rf<r9«i  ^. — So  again,  of  Homer^s  acooonC 
of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  body  of  Hector  by 
Achilles,  and  of  his  sacrificing  twelve  Trojan 
captives  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus  [77.  i^.]: 
fvjuirarr*  t«ut»  OT  ft^6t^t¥  AAH9H  ilffivieu. — 
And  again,  presently  after — 006'  oo-i«^  t«vt«,  OTT* 
AAH0H^  To  all  which  objections,  as  appears 
from  what  follows,  Aristotle's  answer  would  have 
been — on  kt«  *A2in. 

KOTE  237. 
P.  191.    Sophocles — drew  men,  sdch  as 

THEr  SHOULD  BE  J  EuRIPIDES,  SUCH  AS  THEY 
ARE. 

The  difference  here  intended,  between  the  two 
great  Tragic  Poets,  seems  to  me  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  Dacier  in  few  words:  "  Sophocle 
"  t&choit  de  rendre  ses  imitations  parfiadtes,  en 
"  suivant  toujours  bien  plus  ce  qu*  une  belle  na- 
"  ture  etoit  capable  de  faire,  que  ce  qix'ellejiusmt. 
'^  Au  lieu  qu*  Euripide  ne  travdlloit  qu*  k  les 
"  rendre  semblables,  en  consultant  davantage  ce 
"  que  cette  m6me  nature  faisoity  que  ce  qu'eUe 
**  etoit  capable  de  faire."  p.  458. — It  is  thus  in- 
deed, that,  by  comparing  difi'erent  passages,  we 

shall 

*»  De  Rep.  Ill;  p.  160. — He  alludes  particularly  to  the 
fiimous  declaration  of  Achilles,  Od.  A.487,  which  he  im« 
mediately  quotes ;  with  odxer  passages  of  the  same  kind« 

•  Ibid.  p.  174, 
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ihall  find  Aristotle  clearly  explain  himself*  What 
he  here  means  by  o^nOv,  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  synonymous  expressions,  oioi  im — iia  i^,  i 
§r»^  in  this  chapter,  and  ojMoiirc — x»V  ifAms — and, 
Ji  W9y  m  chapter.iL  where  be  explains  the  different 
ckjects  of  poetic  imitation  ■.  To  these  expres- 
sions are  opposed  another  set  of  expressions^ 
which  I  take  to  be  synonymous  with  each  other — 
iia  ilyai  ^fi— ^oisc  in,  here;  TO  /ScArioy,  and  the 
v»f»inyiA»  vVi^tx®»9  presently  after;  xoXAisr, 
cap.  XV  \ — fiiXr$eyai  n  xotO*  iiA»( — jSiArioya;  raw  >v>, 
cap.  ii^  All  these  expressions  correspond  to  the 
various  expressions  of,  m^raoed  naiure — la  belle 
nature — ideal  beauty,  &c.  in  modem  writers. 

The  objection  then,  to  which  Aiistotle  here 
points  out  the  best  answer,  I  understand  to  be 
this — "  Your  imitation  is  not  true ;  it  is  not  an 
"  exact  copy  of  such  nature  as  we  see  about  us.** — 
The  answer  is — "  No :  but  it  is  an  improved  copy. 
*^  If  I  have  not  represented  things  as  they  are^  I 
"  have  represented  them  as  they  ought  to  be.** 

A  very  different  explanation  of  thb  passage 
has  been  ^ven  by  an  eminent  critic ;  but,  I  con- 
fess, it  appears  to  me  to  be  ioreconcilable  with 
Aristotle's  expressions,  clearly  interpreted,  as  I 
think  they  are,  by  comparison  with  each  other^ 
According  to  that  explanation,  the  answer  of 
Sophocles  to  the  objection— &  oXnOv,  and  indeed 
ttie 

•  TransL  Part  I.  Sect.  3.   ^  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  146, 147* 
^^  Part  h  Sect.  2. 
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the  sense  of  the  objection  itself^  are  very  different 
from  what  Dacier,  and,  I  bdieve^  all  the  com- 
mentators, have,  represented  them  to  be. — ^The 
explanation  is  this : 

^^  And  this  will  further  explain  an  essential 
*^  difference,  as  we  are  told,  between  the  two  great 
^^  rivals  of  the  Greek  stage.  Sophocles,  in  re- 
^^  turn  to  such  as  objected  a  want  of  truth  in  his 
"  characters,  used  to  plead,  that  he  drew  men 
1^  such  as  they  ought  to  bCy  Euripides  such  as  they 

^^  were.      Do^oxA^ic    I^,    avr^  [AtP    oiirc    in  voii i», 

*^  kv(iifiinf  iif  010^  liVi.  The  meaning  of  which 
"  is,'  Sophocles,  from  his  more  extended  commerce 
^^  with  mankind^  had  enlarged  and  widened  the 
^*  narrow,  partial  conception,  arising  from  the 
*^  contemplation  of  particular  characters,  into  a 
^'  complete  comprehension  of  the  kind.  Whereas 
*^  the  philosophic  Euripides,  having  been  mostly 
^'  conversant  in  the  academy,  when  he  came  to 
^^  look  into  life,  keeping  his  eye  too  intent  on 
^'  single,  really  existing  personages,  sunk  the  kind 
^^  in  the  individual;  and  so  painted  his  charac- 
^^  ters  naturally  indeed,  and  truli/f  with  regard 
^^  to  the  objects  in  view,  but  sometimes  without 
^'  that  general  and  universally  striking  likeness, 
'^  which  is  demanded  to  the  full  exhibition  of 
"  poetical  truth  ^" — Again — after  an  illustration 
of  this  meaning,  b^  a  comparative  examination 
of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  with  that  of  Euri- 
pides, 
f  Comment,  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Fisps,  p.  255. 
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jmkSy  the  conduuon  is—"  Whether  this  repre- 
*^  sentation  of  Sophocles  be  not  more  agreeaUe 
'*  to  truth,  as  collected  from  wide  observation^ 
^'  i.e.  from  human  nature  at  largp,  than  that  of 
"  Euripides,  the  capable  reader  will  judge.  If 
**  it  b^  the  reason  I  suppose  to  have  been,  that 
*'  Sophocles  painted  his  characters^  such  as,  from 
**  attending  to  numerous  instances  of  the  same 
^*  kind,  he  would  conclude  they  ought  to  be ;  Euri- 
"  pides^  such,  as  a  narrower  sphere  of  observation 
^^  had  persuaded  him- they  were^  J* 

From  these  two  passages  compared,  it  appears, 
I  think,  that  by  oia  iu  u¥»i — such  as  they  bught 
to  be  —  the  learned  commentator  understands, 
such'  as  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  possess ^^^  tliat 
^*  general  and  universally  striking  likeness,  which 
^^  is  demanded  to  the  full  exhibition  of  poetiaA 
''  truth''  But  a  comparison  of  Aristotle  witfi 
himself,  in  the  several  passages  above  referred  to^ 
seems  to  fix  the  sense  clearly  to  that  ideal  perfec- 
tion, that  poetic  elevation  and  improvement  of 
nature,  which  may  be  said,  rather,  to  exclude 
such  "  general  and  universally  striking  likeness'* 
of  ^*  human  nature  at  large:''  and  this,  I  think, 
vas  the  very  objection  made  to  Sophocles  by  the 
patrons  of  his  rival. 

According  to  the  interpretation  which  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  to  examine,  Sophocles  is  made 
to  answer  the  charge  by  denying  its  truth:  for  the 


answer. 
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answer,  as  here  stated,  will  be  tlus — Yoa  ny, 
my  representations  are  not  true,  and  tbdte  of 
Euripides  are  true.  I  deny  this.  You  use  the 
term  improperly.  My  representatioDs  are  "  agree- 
"  able  to  truth,"*  because  they  are  ^^  collected 
•*  fiwn  wide  obseroatkm,  i.  e.  from  human  rmiure 
^  at  large ;"  those  of  Euripides  are  not  agreeable 
to  truth,  because  they  are  representations^  not  of 
the  kind,  but  of  individuals. — ^The  answer,  as  I 
tmderstand  Aristotle,  is  very  differoit  The 
charge  is  not  denied',  or  explained  away,  but 
admitted  and  justified.  Sophocles  says,  ^^  If  you 
^  would  have  mea  represented  as  thy  are — im 
**  fiVi — you  must,  indeed,  go  to  Euripides.  I 
•'  have  not  drawn  them  so — I  never  intended  to 
**  draw  them  so.  I  have  done  better — I  have 
^^  delineated  mankind,  not  such  as  they  really 
*'  arcy  but  such  as  they  ought  to  be.**  Euripides 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  charged,  by  those 
objectors,  with  what  may  be  termed  individual 
improbability  of  imitation,  but  with  too  close  and 
portrait-like  delineation  of  general  nature.  In 
short,  the  difference,  which  I  understand  to  be 
here  intended,  between  the  two  Poets,  cannot  be 
Eiore  exactly  expressed,  than  it  is  by  the  ingenious 

commentator 

'  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  all  the  objecdoDS, 
drawD  from  this  source,  the  truth  of  the  objections — the 
Jactf — "this  is  not  true** — *^  this  is  neither  truf,  nor  as 
''  it  ought  to  be,"  &c.  are  all  admitted.  Ow  cQ^* 
AAA*  iut  %!.— £i  h  MHAETEPXlZj  on  m>  faav.^-^U^ 
h  OT  fiiXrm  fAit,  AAA*  irrftij  ffxw* 
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commaitator  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
note  to  wliich  I  refer ;  where  it  i^  observed,  [p.  253] 
&at  **  truth  maybe  followed  too  closely  in  works 
**  of  imitation,  as  is  evident  in  two  respects.  For, 
**  1.  the  artist,  when  he  would  give  d  copy  of 
"  nature,  may  confine  himself  too  scrupulously 
^*  to  the  exhibition  of  particulars,  and  so  fail  of 
**  representing  the  general  idea  of  the  kind.  Or, 
"  2.  in  applymg  himself  to  give  the  gaieral  idea, 
"  he  may  collect  it  from  an  enlarged  view  of  real 
"  life,  whereas  it  were  still  better  taken  from  the 
^^  nobler  conception  of  it  as  subsisting  only  in  the 
"  mindr  Now,  if  we  apply  the  latter  of  these 
differences  to  the  two  Poets  in  question — if  we 
say,  **  In  applying  himself  to  give  the  genelral 
5*  idea,  Euripides  collected  it  from  an  enlarged 
"  view  of  real  life;  whereas  Sophocles  took  it 
**  from  the  nobler  conception  of  it,  as  subsisting 
**  only  in  the  mind"" — this  will  express  exactly 
what  I  take  to  be  the  sense  of  Aristotle. 

To  the  support,  which  the  common  interpreta* 
tion  of  this  passage  receives  from  Aristotle  him- 
self, may  be  added  that  which  it  receives,  and,  I 
believe,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  receive,  from 
the  Tragedies  themselves,  which  are  extant,  of 
the  two  Poets  in  question.  That  Euripides  is, 
in  general,  liable  to  the  censure  of  particular 
imitation— of  "  sinking  the  kind  m  the  individual,"*^ 
I  cannot  say  I  have  observed.  But  who  can 
read  this  Poet  without  observing  the  examples, 

with 
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with  which  he  every  where  abounds,  of  that  verf 
*^  general  and  universally  striking  likenesSj  winch 
**-  is  demanded  to  the  ftdl  eshibition  of  poetical 
**  truth?  "^  In  Sophocles^  we  find  more  elevation^ 
more  dignity,  more  of  that  improved  likeness,  and 
ideal  perfection,  which  the  philosopher  expresses 
by  his  ou*  ^<i— irgoff  ro  |3atioi»,  &c.  In  Euripides^ 
we  find  more  of  the  aXvOi f,  the  o/uboioy,  &c. — ^we 
are  oftener  reminded  of  the  common  nature  and 
common  life,  which  we  all  see  around  us.  And 
if  this,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes  \  be 
sometimes  found  to  lower  the  imitations  of  this 
Poet,  beneath  the  proper  level  of  Tn^c  dignity, 
and  to  produce  something  of  the  x»/am^i«  nc 
i^^Xoyn^iwiy  which  Lon^us^  attributes  to  the 
Odyssejfy  the  fault  is  amply  redeemed,  perhaps  xsk 
those  very  parts,  by  tiie  pleasure  which  results 
firom  the  closeness  and  obviousness  of  the  imita- 
tion; certainly,  in  nmny  others,  by  those  precious 
toiiches  of  nature,  which  must,  at  once,  strike 
every  individual  of  every  audience;  such,  tf  I 
mistake  not,  as  are  much  more  rarely  to  be  found 
ki  Sophocles,  and  such,  perhaps,  as,  after  all  that 
we  have  heard  about  the  beau  ideal  and  impraced  * 
nature^  can  only  be  produced  by  an  exact  tran* 
script  of  nature,  as  it  is;  of  what  the  Poet  ha& 
actually^//  himself,  and  actually  seen  in  others. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  both  in  Poetry, 
and  in  Painting,  if  the  sublime  be  aimed  at,  the 

Poet, 

^  Such  as  were  mentioned  in  note  35.  vol.  i.    '  Sect.  9. 
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Poet,  and  the  Artist,  must  look  up  to  the  oia  ABI 
nUeu:  their  eyes  may  *^  glance  finom  earth  to 
heaven,"  and  they  may  "  body  forth  the  form  of 
things  unknozvn.'*  But,  if  emotion  and  the  pathe^ 
tic  be  their  object,  they  will,  neither  of  them, 
attain  their  end,  unless  they  submit  to  descend  a 
little  towards  eartk,  and  to  copy  with  some  close- 
ness that  nature  which  is  before  their  eyes.  We 
are  told  of  Mickael  Angelo,  that  *^  his  people  are 
*^  a  superior  order  of  beings  f"  that  "  there  is 
*^  nothing  about  them,  nothing  in  the  air  of  their 
^  actions,  or  their  attitudes,  or  the  s^le  add  cast 
"  of  their  very  limbs  or  features,  that  puts  me 
"  in  nund  of  their  belonging  to  our  awn  $peciei\^ 
If  this  be  the  character  of  that  painter's  works,  I 
must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  turn  from  them  to  those  of  the  charm- 
ing artist,  whose  words  I  quote,  where  we  see 
human  nature  impraced^  but  notjbrgotten.  I  am 
very  well  content  to  be  reminded  of  my  own  spe- 
cies,- as  he  reminds  me  of  them.  But  this,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  such  a  character,  applied  to 
a  Tri^c  Poet^  would  be  the  severest  censure  that 
criticism  could  pronounce*. 

*  Sir  Jos,  Reynolds's  Discourses,  &c.  p.  170. 

•  The  writer  just  quoted,  among  other  excellent 
.^observadoos  on  this  subject,  in  his  notes  on  Du  Fresooy, 
aUowg,  that,  even  in  fainting^  **  a  dash  of  individuality  is 
*'  sometimes  necessary  to  give  an  intereu!^ 
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NOTE    238» 

P.  191.    But,  as  Xekophanes  says,  &c. 

Thus  all  the  MSS.  and  editions.  Victorius  pro- 
posed— aAx'  i  IMH  r»ii:  and  supported  his 
conjecture  by  the  following  fragnjent  of  Xew- 
phaneSy  preserved  in  Sext.  Empiricus,  to  which  he 
supposes  Aristotle  to  allude : 

Kou  TO  fiBv  iv  SAOES  irig  avfj^  iSiVj  Ob  rig  l^m 
"£^6^,  ei[i^$  6iiuv  TBj.xa$  occru  Xe^u  ^re^i  ^jFoofruf. 
El  yetf  %ou  r»  fiaXigti  TTXOI  rtrsXiCfiiifov  U'ffuf, 
Aur®*  ifJL^  KK  olSi,  SoxQ*  i*  Im  Trourt  rBTVKTeu\ 

Few  conjectural  emendations  invite  assent  by  a 
more  remarkable  union  of  ingenuity  and  proba- 
bility: and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that,  without 
some  emendation,  nothing  consistent  or  satisfisu^toiy 
can  be  made  of  the  passage,  we  need,  I  think, 
have  little  scruple  in  admitting  the  reading  of 
Victorius  as  true,  till  manuscript  authority  pro- 
duces something  better. 

Xenophanes  is  here  mtroduced,  probably,  be- 
cause he  had  written  against  the  theology  o£ 
HoHER  and  HESIOD^  The  following  lines  are 
quoted  from  him  by  Sextus  Empiricus : 

n«rr« 

•  The  seme  IS— ^'  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods, 
**  and  of  die  universe,  nothing  ever  has  been,  or  ever 
**  can  be,  ckarfy  known  by  man.  For  should  we  even 
*^  chance  to  guess  the  truth,  we  cannot  know  jt  to  be  the 
'^  truth.     All  is  mere  opinion*\ 

^  Diog.  Laert.  IX.  18. 
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TlMnra  6i0ig  uvsGupcav  ^Ofifj^®*  ff  ^Uo'iol^  rs, 

KAEHTEIN,  MOIXETEIN  re,  ku$  AAAH- 
AOT2  AIIATETEIN*. 

By  alluding  to  those  other  verses,  where  he  de- 
scants on  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  all 
inquiries  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  and 
asserts,  that  all,  on  that  subject,  is  mere  c&iyecturt 
and  opinion,  Aristotle  seems,  sliiy  enough,  to  have 
intended  to  make  Xenophanes  answer  himself; 
and  to  excuse  Homer's  theology,  even  by  the 
testimony  of  one  who  had  been  most  forward  to 
condemn  it  "  These  may  be  opinions  taken  up 
**  at  random,  as  Xaiophanes  says ;  and  his  repre- 
"  sentation  of  the  Gods  may  be  the  true : — but, 
"  as  he  himself  owns,  these  are  matters  mt  ckarly 
**  known. — AAX'  i  wafn  rati. — Homer  was  there- 
"  fore  right,  as  a  Poet,  in  following  popular 
"  tradition  and  belief  ^" 

Aristotle  also  alludes  here,  without  doubt,  to 
the  objections  of  Plato,  De  Repub.  II.  p.  1 50,  &c. 
ed.  Massey. 

I. cannot  forbear  to  mention  one  curious  maxim 
•f  Xenophanes  about  drinking,  which  we  find  in 
some  pleasant  elegiac  lines  preserved  in -4/Aey%tt«. 
It  was  his  opinion,  it  seems,  that  no  man  had 
drunk  too  much,  provided  he  was  able  to  walk 
home  xcithout  a  guide.  ^*  . 

*  Sec  the  Poetis  Philosophica  of  H.  Stephens,  p.  36.  where 
other  fragments  of  this  philosopher  are  collected. 
^  See  REMARK  32.  P'467  of  this  volume, 
VOL.  II.  B  B  8 
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Ovx  if^^i  mvetif  S*  onotrov  fAiv  £%6)i^  ac^imoi* 

oIkccS'  anet  nponoAOT.  — 

And  what  says  the  severe  and  moral  Plato  on 
this  subject?— ^ He  forbids  young  men  this  indul- 
gence, but  allows  it  to  old: — i^th^  ity  km  To?ajii*4«c 
Toir«f«^«ir  TON  NEON  ivtxi^^ou.  Till  the  age 
of  1 8,  he  allows  no  wine ;  for,  to  drink  it  at  that 
time  of  life,  he  says,  is  "  adding  jirt  to  jire^  both 
**  in  body  and  rmnd^ — tuj  tin  iruj  i')(vrviwnj  ac  ti 
ro  r«/4a,  tMi  rvt  ^'up^tiir.  From  1 8  to  30,  a  moder 
rate  use  of  wine  mig^t  be  albwed: — oi^s  yivt^llfti 
rs  METPIOT.     At  40,  and  after,  it  mig^t  be  us€k1 

in  9,  jolly  kind  of  way — un  ir«ili«^  • «rf  i^f* 

f^oif,  xai  hiv%y^iCL^  AH0HN  yiyy^oii,  fAoXftxarri^tt 
fx   o^D^ATffS   TO   TUf   t|/u;^f)(   ^t^^,   xat^xf^  ci(   rv( 

tiNu.     For  wine,  says  he,  was.  given  to  man,  as-^ 
fotfiAXitw  -  -  -  «  liTiXiff oy  Tfir  rir  THPAS  aumfom'pO^. 

— De  Leg.  11.  p.  666.  ed.  Serr. 

xoTE  239. 

P.  192.  Whether  what  is  said,  or 
DONE,  &c. 

I  believe  Victorius  is  right  in  referring  tim  to 
the  accusation,  or  Jirm|Mi}^«^,  which  Aristotle,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  expresses  by  if  fixmfiifa. 
**  Arbitror  autem  rationem  banc  pertinere  ad  for- 
**  mam  eam,  quam  vocavit,  w  Pxopif ».  Docet 
^'  eoim  nunc,  si  poeta  arguitur,  quod  personam 

^^  aliquam 
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^^  aliquam  induxerit,  quas  quippiam  dixerit  aut 
"  fecerit,  quod  inerit6  reprehetuK  possit,^  aut  spe- 
**  ciem  babeat  nocendi^  quomodo  illud  defend! 
*'  purgarique  debeat."  p.  278.  It  is  true,  tl^e 
Tvord  fi\»p$c¥  does  not  here  occur :  but  Aristotle 
uses  other  words,  as  synonymous,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  chapter;  as,  iA9x^n(i»,  Toyngix:  and  here, 
the  same  thing  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
moral  expressions,  fAn  xoAm^,  and  fauAov,  And 
though  this  solution  cannot,  that  I  see,  be  consi- 
dered as  arising  from  the  application  of  any  of 
the  three  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  yet  it  seems  plainly  connected^  as  I 
have  observed  in  the  notes  on  the  translation,  with 
what  precedes. 

NOTE   240. 
P.  193,    Foe   the  solution  of  some  ob- 
jections, WE  must  have  recourse  to  the 

DICTION. 

Tft  JSi,  ir^of  Tuv  Af£iv  o^mrok  in  hotXuHP,  So,  un- 
doubtedly, the  passage  should  be  punctuated;  not, 
as  in  some  editions,  very  absurdly,  r»  h  w^og  mp 
Xs^ipj  i(urr»  iu  JiaAuciy :  of  which  the  fair,  and 
cwily  fair,  translation  would  be — "  Those  objec- 
"  tions,  which  relate  to  the  diction,  we  must  solve 
**  by  looking  at  Mewi*r  Goulston,  who  adopts 
this  perverse  construction,  is  forced  to  supply : — 

"  his 

•  *•  Quse  vero  ad dictionem  pertineni,  oporict  intucntem 
«*  solvere,^*  M^d.  Cantab.  1 785. 

you  II.  c  c 
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*^  his  fno£s  ioCueotmi :''  imd  H ein^m  has  bierted 
ir^  in  his  tact ;  on  what  autiiority,  I  know  ooL 
But  the  true  constraction  certainly  is,  j^cmm^  w^^ 
rirv  x<0i» — Le.  by  having  an  eye  to,  or,  considering, 
*^  the  diction."  And  so  the  passage  was,  long 
ago,  well  explained  by  Victorias ;  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Castdvetro,  Piccolomini,  and  Beat — 
Dader,  though  he  translates  rightly,  mistakes  the 
sense  with  those,  whose  t^nslation  is  wrong.  He 
supposes  Aristotle  here  to  be  suggesting  answers 
to  objections  against  the  diction.  But&e  instances 
might  have  set  him  right;  none  of  them  appearing 
to  be  criticisms  on  the  <J^ion,  but,  all  of  tbeni, 
objections  to  the  sense^  tliough  !^  antfwers  afe 
drawn  from  the  diction.  Indeed  Dacier  seiecns  to 
have  seen  this,  and  is  therefore  forced  to  make  the 
diction^  At^K,  include  the  thoughts,  iiX¥ot»p;  thus 
confounding  Arist;otle  s  clear  distinction  \ 

In  this  whole  chapter,  words  are  conside^red  no 
farther,  than  as  they  afford  the  means  of  obviating 
objections  against  the  sense. 

NbT£  241. 

P.  195.  When  on  the  TuarAW  PLAfU 
His  anxious  eye,  &c. 

The  censure,  here,  is  generally  sn^poded  to  have 
fallen  on  the  word  i^gfitrttf,  and  the  absurdity  of 
making  Agamemnon  see  the  Trojan  camp,   and 

the 

^  *'  La  diction  a  deux  parties ;  car  «lle  comprend  on£« 
^  nairement  ks  pcnsies  &  rexpression.**  f^  468.  note  27. 
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ibe  Greciao  fleet,  by  nigbti  and  when  he  was 
jAu/  up  in  bis  tent.  To  this*  Aristotle  is  under- 
stood to  reply,  tl^at  the  word  is  met^borical;  he 
4MIW  with  )m  mn4's  ^e.— Fpr  roy  p^rt,  I  wpuld 
much  rather  confers,  that  I  do  npt  understand  tbe 
aost^xice  ^t  ally  than  suppp^  the  pfaolosopher  19- 
pable  of  thus  explaining  away  on^  of  the  finest 
descriptive  touches  in  the  whole  I^i^d.  The 
«otire  passage  is  this: 

Hroi  or  \q  iF^hov  to  T^micov  aS^fi^^te, 

AvXm  av^iyym  r  Ivotfuiv,  ifiaiov  r  av^^tmm. 

ILX..  V.  11. 

I  can  Iiardly  tiiink  it  pos^le  for  any  man^  of 
the  least  taste,  to  read  these  lines,  and  understand 
them  to  express  merely  the  thoughts  of  Agaopem- 
non.  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  shewn  so  much  taste 
in  making  the  most  of  all  Homer's  picturesque 
descriptions  ^  has,  in  ius  translation,  xlone  ample 
justice  to  this.  Yet,  in  the  mte\  this  cruel  me- 
taphorical sponge  is  appUed,  witjsout  compunction, 
upon  the  supposed  authority  of  Aristotle ;  though, 
after  all,  die  evidaot  -corniption  and  deficiency  of 
this  wh(^  passage  leaves  it  dubiouSy  whether  ihis^ 


*  Sec  Diss.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  46,  &c. 

"»  //.  X.  «/.  ^3.  where,  in  the  pote,  this  ^j^pUm^on  by 
metaphor  is  given  with  seeming  acquiesicence.  In  Claij^e^s 
Homer,  too,  it  i^  adppt^id,  and  i^fmrpt  is  explained, 
''  atumo  videret :  secum  circumspecta/Qt.  Kara  (irrtifofai 
**  fyirr^i*  Jristot.  Poetic,  cap.  xxv.*^ 
C  C  2 
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or,  indeed,  any  other  meaning,  assigned,  or  assign- 
able, be  the  true  one* 

All,  in  this  description,  seems  clearly  UtenJ. 
The  verb,  «8f uo-ai,  is  no  where  in  Homer,  I  be- 
lieve, applied  to  mental  vision.  Still  less  is 
9aviJ(,»^ty  applicable  to  mere  thought^  or  recoUection, 
,  And  u  hat,  after  all,  is  Agamemnon  made  to  see? 
'  Only  what  he  might  easily  see,  even  as  he  lay  on 
his  couch — the  ^res  of  the  Trojan  camp.  Add 
to  this,  the  sen^e  still  more  evidently  literal  of  what 
follows — of  his  hearing  the  military  music*,  and 
"  the  busy  hum  of  men.'* 

There  are  few  descriptions  in  Homer,  that,  ta 
me,  appear  more  beautiful  than  this  little  military 
night-scene.  Whatever  may  be  supposed  with 
respect  to  Agamemnon^  w§,  who  reads  are  made 
to  see,  and  Aeor.  But,  take  away  the  lit^ 
sense,  and  you  take  away,  with  it,  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  passage. — ^And,  after  all,  what  is 
tlie  difficulty?  Agamemnon|  though  retired  to 
his  tent,  was  kept  awake  by  his  anxiety.  The 
enemy  was  noc  far  off;  and  he  apprehended 
the  design  of  some  nocturnal  incursion  ^  In 
this  situation,  is  it  difficult  to  imagine,  that  he 
might  firequently  rise,  and  look  with  an  anxious 

eye 

^  Pope  has  expressed  this,  I  thiak^  in  a  very  happy 
line : — 

"  Hears  in  (he  passing  wind  iheir  music  blow.'* 

'  AufffAivstf  y  a»if€g  ^xcSbv  iiaraty  sSc  n  tifAiv, 
Mn  ic»f  Kcu  iia  vwra  (Asmvno^tm  fM^i«to.  v.  loo,  loi* 
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eye  tawai^ds  the  Trojan  camp,  and  tcfwards  the 
ships? — for  this  is  all  which  the  expressions,  ES 
inSioy  aOf  DO-HI — ES  vw^  *Voi— here  imply.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  improbable,  that  he  might  have  these  view^ 
as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  through  windows,  or 
apertures,  made  perhaps  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  commentators  seem  to  have  thought  only  of 
a  modern  oflScer,  snugly  shut  up  in  a  close  and 
comfortable  tent,  and  disturbed  by  no  fear,  but 
that  of  a  sore  throat,  or  the  rheumatism.  The 
tents  of  the  antients  were  mere  huts,  or  hovels  *. 
The  marquee  of  Achilles  himself,  as  it  is  minutely 
described  by  Homer ^  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  a  cow-house. 

As  I  have  given  tlie  passage  from  Homer,  the 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  compare  that 
sketch  with  a  far  more  finished  and  exquisite 
night-piece^  but  of  the  same  kind,  by  our  own 
great  Poet. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,  [oight^ 

That  tlie  fix'd  centinels  almost  receive 
The  sfecret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  ; 
Fire  answers jfre ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face: 

Steed 

•  **  Trojanis  temporibus,  tentoria  nondum  erant  Untea. 
''  Achivorum  xXicrioi  stipitibus  Hgnisque  constabant^  vimine 
*«  inter texto^  humoque  >aggesta ;  adeoque  tuguria  potius.** 
Heyne  ad  FirgiL  JEn.  I.  Excurs.  16. 

'  II.  XI.  449.  Pope's  transl.  XXIV.  555,  and  the  noCc» 
VOL.  II,  c  c  3 
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Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boEistful  neighs, 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents, 

The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation  •.  Henry  V.  Jet  W. 

NOTE  242. 

P.  195.      AuXuy  av^iyym  V  iiAofoy. — /AK.  v.  13. 

— So  Aristotle.     In  our  editions  of  Homer,  the 
whole  line  is — 

AvXe$v  av^tyywv  r  IvorrnjVy  cfj^Sov  t  ccpO^wttuv. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  commentators  who 
take  the  objection  here  to  fall  upon  the  word 
woxijy,  which  means,  voice^  "  &  ne  se  dit  propre- 
"  ment,"  says  Dacier,  " que  des  hommes''  This 
would  be  a  mere  vei^bal  objection ;  for  the  tman- 
ing  is  plain  enough.  But  Aristotle,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  not  here  considering  criticisms 
on  the  diction,  but,  such  criticisms  On  the  hayia, 
or  thoughts^  as  mdy  be  obviated  by  means  of  the 
diction. 

Farther;  he  is  here  shewing,  how  objections 
may  be  removed  by  having  recourse  to  meta- 
phor— by  saying,  "the  expression  is  not  to  be 
"  taken  in  its  proper^  but,  in  its  metaphorical 
"  sense."  But  Dacier's  explanation  makes  the 
objection  to  be,  not  the  impropriety  of  the  literal 
sense,  (for  that  was  out  of  tlie  question  here), 
but  only  the  impropriety,  or  harshness,  of  tba 

metaphor ; 

«   Sec  REMARK  33.  p.  467    of  thlS  VOl. 
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metapfior;  and  the  anszverj  according  to  him,  is 
no  other,  than  a  denial  of  the  charge,  and  a  justi- 
fication of  the  metaphor.  And  this  will  be  equally 
the  case,  whether  we  take  Aristotle's  quotatbn  as 
it  stands — cv(iyy«iy  V  ifkmio^ — or  suppose  him  to 
mtan^  o-u^it^v  r'  cMirviy,  as  we  read  it  in  our  edi- 
tions :  except,  that  the  former,  would  be  much  the 
bolder  and  har^r  metaphor  of  the  two. 

So  much  then  for,  what  the  criticism  was  not. 
What  jt  wasj  must  always,  I  fear,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  text,  remain  a  problem.  One 
conjecture  only  occurs  to  me,  and  that,  such  as  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  offer  with  any  degiree  of 
confidence*  Perhaps  Aristotte  had,  originally, 
quoted,  or  meant,  at  least,  to  rrfer  to,  tiie  wbok 
verse,  as  we  read  it ;  and  the  censure  might  be 
pointed  at  the  expression — ^"OMAAON  r  dpigttwuy. 
The  proper  iokI  derivative  sense  o(  oji4«JO»  seems 
to  be  timt  of  a  crowd,  a  multitude^  a  heap  * ;  its 
itecondary  sense,  by  a  common  metonymy  of 
cau9c  for  eff^ecty  the  murmur ,  ot  tumult,  occasioned 
by  a  multitude.  So  Hesychius :  *0/4aJ^  — ^ 
(l.)  AOPOI2K,  (2.)  ©OPTBOr.  (l.)  0XA02, 
(2.)  TAPAXOS.— 2TPAT02,  otiro  tb,  o>a.— Per- 
haps, then,  some  hypercritic  might  take,  or  chuse 
to  take,  the  word  here  in  its  primary  sense,  of 
multitude^  and  ask,  how  Agamemnon  could,  by 
night, 

*  In  the  Orphion  Argorumtks,  v.  «I2,  i^a^Not^  'OMA«  • 
AOI,  occurs,  for  '*  a  heap  cS  sand."    Jpolhn.  Rhodm 
mc8  the  word  in  the  same  .sense — as,  1.  347.  IV.  198. 

C  c  4 
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night,  perceive  and  **  wonder  atj'  the  multitude  of 
men  ?  0au/A«^£v — ofAatov  aVJffcwrwv.  To  this  it  would 
be  a  proper  answer,  to  say — ^you  mistake  the 
meaning  of  the  word  iiActioy :  it  is  not  used  here 
in  its  proper  sense»  of  a  multitude^  but,  in  its  me- 
taphorical sense,  for  the  effect  produced  by  the 
wices  and'  the  bustle  of  a  multitude.  The  cri- 
ticism, I  confess,  would  be  frivolous  enough ;  yet 
not  more  so  than  many  others,  to  which  Aristotle 
has  condescended  to  fumbh  answers.  It  will 
perhaps  be  thought  a  more  solid  objection  to  my 
conjecture,  that  the  word,  o^«*^,  seems  to  be 
constantly  used  by  Homer  in  the  secondary  sense. 
So.  //.  M.  471. — B.  96.  —  Od.  K.  556  :  Kii^vjtAcw 
I  fTftfcoir  OMAAON  KAI  AOTHON  AKOTSAS.  ^Tor 
can  i  say,  that  I  have  found  any  instance  in 
Homery  of  this  word  used  in  its  primdry  sense. 
The  other  sense  may,  therefore,  appear  too  com-  * 
m'on  and  established  to  have  admitted  of  any  dif- 
ficulty. But  to  this  circumstance,  a  critic,  disposed 
to  cavil,  and  furnished  with  sufficient  authorities 
for  the  primary  sense  from  other  authors,  may 
easily  be  imagined  to  have  paid  no  regard. 

NOTE  243. 
P.  195.     All,  is  put  fob  many — . 

TO  y%^  IIANTEX,  aVri  ra  IIoXAb,  xotra  piraf  opoy 

«if urai.     The  word,  iravrif,  does  not  occur  in  any 

.  of  the  preceding  examples.  But,  says  M.  Batteux, 

it  is  virtually  contained  in  the  first  example — 

AAAOI 
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AAAOI  fAiv  fct  9m  n  xa$  diftgify  &C. — for  aXXpi 
means  IIANTBS  «Xa*i.  "  Aristote  traduit  rid6e, 
&  non  le  mot.'*  Dacier  understands  the  passage 
in  the  same  manner.  This  explanation  appears  to 
me  forced  and  improbable.  Aristotle  says  plainly^ 
TO  waifTti'  -  -  iifDTai — i.  e.  "  the  word  irarr«f  j'* 
and  I  believe,  with  Victorius,  Piccolomini,  and 
Heinsius,  that  some  corresponding  example  is  lost, 
as  the  explanations  of  the  other  examples  appear 
to  be  likewise. 

NOTE  244. 
P.  196.     AIAOMEN  Ji  ii  ivx&  apio'OAi. 

Ka((    TO     irc^i    to     syuirvioir '  rs    AyafAtfA^op^^    irt 
•OTK  ATTOD  0  Ziuc  iiViv— 

-  -  -  SiiofiBv  JIb  oi  fiJpg®*  a^icrdou^ 
iKKcL  TXli  ENrnNIHi  ENETEAABTO  Mpycti.— 
De  Soph.  Elench.  p.  284,  e^^.  Dui?^/.— This  clearly 
confirms  the  common  explanation,  which  makes 
Hippias  substitute  MifAtp^  the  infinitive,  (for  ^1^9- 
fAivatt,)  used  imperatively,  instead  of  tHofAip,  the 
first  person  plural  of  the  present  tense. 

A  very  curious  solution  this.  Jupiter  tells  no 
lie.  He  only  orders  the  dream  to  lie  for  him  : 
**  Ce  qui  est  tr6s  different,''  says  Dacier;  "  car 
"  alors  le  mensonge  ne  vient  pas  de  Jupiter,  il 
^*  vient  du  songe." — Dottier  tells  us  also,  that 
thi3  hembtich,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  copies 

of 
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of  Homer ',  was  altered,  **  par  wmfraude  piemen 
I  cannot  see  any  great  piety  in  the  fraud ;  because 
notlnng  appears  to  be  added  to  the  impiety  of  the 
passage  by  the  words  objected  to,  or  to  be  talcen 
from  it,  by  the  suppression  of  them*  If  the  words 
were  in  Aristotle  %  Homer,  they  were  probably  in 
Plato's  also.  Yet,  in  the  passage  at  tbe  end  of 
the  second  book  of  his  Republicj  where  he  alludes 
to  this  part  of  Homer,  he,  very  properly,  takes 
no  notice  of  these  words,  but  censures  the  whole 
circumstance,  of  Jupiter's  being  represented  as 
sending  such  a  deceitful  dream: — tdit  rs  Iwrrur 
nOMIIHN  vVe  AiQf*  r^  AyatfAtft^ifwt  ^. — ^The  theology, 
indeed,  of  this  charming  writer,  was  of  a  very 
different  Complexion  from  that  of  Hippias,  or  of 

Dacier. — KojaM  stgot  i  0£O£  dwXap  KOti  aXuOi^,  h 

•^Asf  {(flMTATf ,  its  HMrm  f»vr»^tmgy  in  Kmrot  Atyi^ 
in  xiirA  nyAti«v  rofMFaf,  iV  iitaf^  if  ipof  \ 

NOTE  245. 

P.  tgS.     To  i^t¥  or  MraTtAitdn  ipfifu. 

This  correction,  also,  of  Hippias,  is  someu^bal 

more  explicitly  mentioned,  DeiSbpA.  E/ench.p.  284. 

Tbe  passage  was  censured  as  absurd,  («c  ar^mn 

ti(ffKOTa)  by  those  critics  who  read  5.     But  what 

the 

•  Instead    of  it,  we  read — T^maai  &  mii  iparrm. 
Il.'B.  15.— Sec  Clarke's  note, 

^  P.  iS4i  ed.  Mass.  ^  Hid. 
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tbe  absurdity  was,  we  are  Hot  toW  by  Aristotle. 
His  commentatbrs  tell  us,  that  it  consisted  in  first 
calling  tbe  post  ^^  dry^  oww',  artd  then  saying — • 
*•  *whtrt  it  was  rotted  by  rdin.*'  I  cannot  say 
I  comprehend  this.  Are  rottenness  and  dryness^ 
ais  Beni  very  well  asks,  incompatible  ? — Nor  is  it 
clear,  what  construction,  olr  what  sense,  wad  given 
to  the  passage,  by  those  who  read  I,  instead  of  j? . 
— Rit  the  reader  will  hardly  thank  me  for  detain- 
ing him  with  a  dissertation  upoti  a  rotten  post 

NOTE  246. 
P.  196.  And  mix'd  before  unmix'd. 

Zugot  re  rot  irfip  AKPHTA,  [JiaAXarrovTa  xiAlwJtf : 
for  so  the  verse  is  completed,  in  Simplicms  and 
Athemeus.']  This  seems  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic reading,  and  Dacier's  the  most  reasonable 
explanation.  The  meaning  of  the  wo^ds^  i{^oy^ 
^w^c/»o»,  was  matter  of  ^eat  dispute  among  the 
antients  themselves.  See  Plutarch's  Sympos. 
Prob.  V.  4. — M.  Batteux,  taking  it  to  mean  pure^ 
urmuxed^  reads,  consistently  with  that  idea,  for 
dxgfir»^  KEKPATO.  But,  that  this  word,  whatever 
it  was,  meant  unrnLcedy  seeiUs  plwi  from  tbe  pas- 
sags  of  Atkenam^  p.  423,  424>  about  Thech 
,  phruMttU ;  who,  it  seettis,  in  a  treatise  4>n  drunken-' 

MSS, 
•  The  lines  are — 

H  jf (/^,  h  ViVftn^f  re  (mn  Morairvkrcu  6(M0f«». 

//.  +.  327. 
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7iesSf  adduced  these  very  lines  of  Empedocks  to 
prove,  that  the  meaning  of  ^wforifoy  was,  not  j^t^^ 
wine,  but  wine  mised  xvith  water. 

The  expression,  iha,\x%rro¥r»  xfAtuO«c,  seems  to 
prove,  as  Dacier  has  explained  it,  that  the  second 
verse  was  not  intended  merely  as  explanatory  re- 
petition, in  other  termSy  of  the  change  described  m 
the  first,  but  as  descriptive  of  a  contrary  change ; 
an  interpretation  which  is  somewhat  supported  by 
the  two  following  lines  of  the  same  Poet,  on  the 
same  subject : — 

AAAOTE  fuv^  (piKoTfiT$  <ruv6f%o^v*  ug  hf  xTretvra, 
AAAOTE  ^*  ATT  ^1%    hca^a    (po^ufJLtvM  viac^ 

— and,  perhaps,  still  better,  by  the  lines  quoted  by 
Aristotle,  Phys.  Auscult.  VIII.  p.  408.  The  ex- 
pression— MASON  diamr  ihm — is  well  explained 
by  Casaubon,  upon  Ath^naeus,  J&.  718, — "  fwtJ«#, 
"  pro  ii«<i*o-»y,  aut  ijnfvxuo'ctp: — didicerant  esse, 
'*  pro  erantf  vel  sokbantj  esse,'*  &c.  See  also  the 
verses  just  referred  to,  in  the  Phys,  Auscult. 
where  the  same  expression  occurs — KfEMAdHKB 

Of  ^laifio-K  and  a-vpiia-iiy  and  the  ambigui^  of 
punctuatimiy  as  a  source  of  sophistical  argumen- 
tation, more  may  be  seen,  if  it  be  thought  worth 
seeing,  Rhet.  II.  24.  p.  580.  Dt  Soph.  Eknch. 
p.  284,  288,  303,  erf.  Duval. 

»  Pofs.  Philos.  H.  Stepb.  p.  ai. 
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NOTE  247. 
P.  197.      To  AMBIGUITY — . 

AfA^ipoAifty  i.  e.  such  ambiguity^  as  does  not  de^ 
pend  on  the  different  senses  of  single  words^ 
(which  Aristotle  calls  o/tAcavu/AiaJ  but  on  the  dif- 
ferent senses,  of  \^'hich  two  or  more  words  are 
capable^  independently  of  their  puncttuttion.  See, 
De  Soph.  Elench.  I.  cap.  iv.  which  clears  up  his 
distinctions,  between  hatpicig,  a/A^i|3eA»a^  o/eaww- 
f«i«,  &c.    > 

NOTE    248. 

p.  197.     Whatever   is   pouri^d  out    to 

DRINK  AS  WINE. 

Upon  V.  363  of  Od.  XI.  ( — xff wvraf  AiOoTtf  olifov—  ) 
Eustathius  saysTsrmy,  f/A|3«AAoyr«c  tU  xgctrnoctg : 
and  Gataker  remarks,  on  occasion  of  the  same 
passage — "  to  xe^fdr,  sive  jcif«o-ai,  licet  miscere 
'^  proprie  significet,  usurpatur  tamen  simpliciter 
"  ftifTi  TK,  iyx^^^^y  *«*  tiioycii  tr^lfup'  pro  infundere^ 
*^  in  calicem  scil.  sive  cyathum,  et  bibendum  por- 
"  rfg^ere  *.**  As  a  proof  that  the  verb  was  so 
used,  without  the  idea  of  mixings  we  meet  with  it 
applied  to  nectar : 

— KEPAS£E  h  n%Tot^  l^vQfw.    Od.  E.  93. 
The  Gods  hardly  drank  nectar  and  wafer. — But  it 
is  even  applied  to  pure  wiUer  itself: 

SvfAfi^6g  KEPASA£A  xccra  xfar&*  rt  km  tifuav. 
i.  e.  pouring  it  over  my  head  and  shoulders. 

• Od.  K.  362. 

«  See  Clarke's  Hpiner. 
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KOTE    249. 

P.  197.  Hence  Ganymede,  &c- 
I  have  adhered,  without  scruple,  to  the  trans- 
positioQ  mentioned  in  Mr.  Winstanleys  note"; 
which  had  been  proposed,  I  know  not  by  whom, 
before  Victorius  published  hb  commentary.  Vic- 
torius  opposes  it ;  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient 
reason.  Piccolomini  saw,  and  has  well  defended, 
the  necessity  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  ob- 
vious. I  would  read  the  whole  passage  thus : 
Tet  iif  x«T«  TO  lO^  Tuc  Xi^iwff*  oiov,  top  [fortCj 
to]   jcix^ff/A/xf^oy,   MOk    fount  ilvm  *    oOsir    tl^nrau   i 

Ail"  0ryo%o£U€iv, 
i  innvrw  oIpov.     Em  f  it  T«ro  yt  nai  xar»  fAtra^ 

This  difiers  fkim  JMr.  Winstanley's  arrangemeot, 
^nly  with  respect  to  the  wprds — cId  y  Ja  r«r« 
71,  &c.  which  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the  sip- 
gle  example  immediately  preceding  them  in  t^e 
editioQS.  Tbp  commentators  agr^,  I  think,  in 
iQaking  them  re&T'tp  all  the  examples.  But  I  caa- 
not  be  persuaded^  that  Aristotle,  after  formally  pro- 
posing thp  fOj^  Ac£ifi0c,  as  a  distinct  solption,  would 
immediately  3ay,  thai  otf  the  jostances  he  giv^s 

might 
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might  as  well  be  defended  x»ra  (Atrctfofoip.  I  un-* 
derstand  him  to  say —  "  though  this  example, 
"  indeed,  may  also  be  defimded  by  metaphor." 
The  expression  confirms  this  :— «iu  i'  dv  TOTTO 

Besides,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  plain  reason, 
why  this  instance  might  be  considered  as  a  meta- 
phor, €knd  the  others  not  so.  Neetar  was  the 
mne  of  the  Gods ;  and  the  resemblance  w»s  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  to  miJce  t}ie  substitution  of  the 
one  for  the  other  aa  easy  metaphor.  With  the 
other  examjdes  the  case  is  difiefient.  Brass  and 
iron  fire  indeed,  each  of  them,  spmes  xH  metals. 
But  the  flommofi  geims  is  too  gm&rM  to  poBStitute 
iiiat  obvioijs  r^iefQblaQoe  whieb  is  requisite  to  ^ 
metaphor.  Their  likeness,  to  use  the  philoso- 
pher's own  language,  is  not  perceived  by  thegams^. 
Oil  and  vinegar  are  both  liquids ;  yet  the  substi- 
tuOion  of  the  one  for  the  other  would  make  a  very 
tftrwage  sort  of  metaphor ;  because  dfiey  have  no 
i^thsr  resembiaace  to  eadi  other,  bat  as  liquids. 
Hence,  Aristotle  denominates  such  substitutioAS 
«ot  metc^horSf  but  cusimnary  modes  of  speech ; 
hoAi  because  the  resemblance  is  not  obvious  enough 
for  metaphor,  -fmd  because;,  «s  the  name  implies, 
they  are  cxmmm  and  esfai/^Ae^expresaons,(xvpia,) , 
however,  in  themselves,  improper. 

\  Soe  Non  183. 
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NOTE    250. 

p.  198.     The  meaning  is,   was  stopped 

ONLY,   OR   REPELLED, 

Dacier  supposes  the  critics  to  have  objected  to 
the  improbability  of  a  long  spears  remaining 
fixed  in  a  shield,  like  an  arrow,  or  light  dart. 
I  cannot  so  conceive  it  The  lines  themselves  are 
the  best  .comment  here. 

AXXa  Sou  fjLiv  iXacci  Sta  fCTDx^^f  ^^  ^'  ^  ^"^^  ^P^^ 
Hceof '  mu  imrt  invx^  ^Xctas  KuXXoiroJiw, 
Tag  ivo,  xakiuut^j  ho  i*  evJodi,  xcurorin^oiOj 
Tfi»  Ss  fjuav,  XJP^ai/iv '  ry  p*  Jr^sro  %aXjt«ov  S7%0*« 

//.  T.  267,  &c. 
The  shield  was  composed  of  five  plates ;  the 
two  first,  of  brass ;  the  two  innefjnost,  next  the 
body,  (for  tha(t  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  MoOa  \) 
of  tin,  xaoviri^oio  ^ ;  and  one  in  the  middle,  of 
gold;  and  there  the  spear  was  stopped :  THi  f 
fOTjiTo.  Now  this  might  mean,  stuck,  or,  was 
fastened,  in  it  ^  But  this,  it  was  objected,  would 
-  have 

,  •  It  may,  however,  mtui—witiin  the  brass  places.  If 
$0,  we  must  understand  the  two  external  plates,  on  die 
opposite  sides  of  the  shield,  to  have  been  trass,  and  rhc 
two  iron,  within,  and  contiguous  to,  them.  In  either 
case,  the  plate  of  gold  will  be  the  third  and  middle  plate. 

^  Meaning,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  iB®-  Mft«j,  inm. 
.!  As,  by  die  way,  the  same  word  clearly  appears  to 

mean 
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have  been  a  manifest  contradiction ;  for  Homer 
had  said,  not  only  that  the  gold  stopped  it-^ 
j^vor^  ycif  i^imoxf — ^buty  Still  more  expressly,  that 
the  spear  penetrated  two  of  the  plates,  and  that 
the  three  others  remained  unpierced.  But  the 
spear  could  not  well  be  Jived^  or  fastened^  in  the 
plate  of  gold,  which  was  the  third,  without  pierc- 
ing it — And  thus  the  objection  appears  to  have 
been  rightly  understood  by  Victorius  and  Goulston. 

NOTE  251. 

P.  195U  Of  how  many  different  sen- 
ses, &c. 

I  may  say  with  Victorius,  "  hie  locus  valdk  me 
torsit.''  The  words  are  these: — ro  ie^  troirax^f 
ivtt^tronj  cJ^i  irti( '  fiaXif  dp  rig  uxoXa|3o*  xctrx  mv 
x»T  aiTTixfu. — In  this  passage,  as  in  many  others, 
there  is  just  glimpse  enough  of  some  meaning,  to 
mock  a  commentator  with  the  hopes  of  discovery, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of  doing  at 
once,  what,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  will  probably 
find  himself  obliged  to  do  at  last — of  abandoning 
the  passage  as  unintelligible.  For  my  own  partV  I 
do  not  see  one  clear  and  satisfactory  sense,  that 
can  be  made  of  the  words,  without  conjectural 
emendation ;  and  if  we  open  that  door,  we  shall 

be, 

mean  in  a  similar  passage,  //.  H.  248.  But,  there,  it  is 
used  with  the  preposition  tv. 

EN  rn  >*  iphf/avf  piva  2XETO. 
VOX.  !!•  '  D  D 
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be,  again,  confounded  by  the  number  of  difieren^ 
senses  which  ingenuity  may  propose,  with  equal 
pretensions  to  our  acceptance. 

Dacier  translates  thus:  ^'  £t  le  plus  court 
*^  moyen  de  se  tirer  de  ces  endroits,  c'est  de 
'^  prendre  le  mot  dans  un  sens  tout  contraire  ^ 
"  celui  qu'on  lui  donne  ordinairement"  Piccolo- 
mini  and  Beni  understand  it  thus :  "  How  many 
.  "  senses  a  word  admits  of,  may  best  be  known  by 
"  considering  the  significations  opposed  to  it:" 
a  sense  preferable,  I  think,  at  least,  to  any  other 
that  has  been  offered,  because  it  certainly  does 
receive  some  support  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  first  book  of  Topics  * ;  where  he  treats 
of  Homonym/ y  or  equivocation^  and  points  out  dtf* 
ferent  means,  by  which  we  may  discover,  wha^ 
and  how  many,  different  senses  a  word  will  admit 
of;  and  among  these  is  the  rule  here  supposed  to 
be  alluded  to ;  t.  e.  that  any  single  word  must  ad* 
mit  of  as  many  different  significations  as  are 
opposed  to  it*  As,  for  example,  to  the  word  acuity 
we  oppose,  sometimes  grcpce^  sometimes  blunt^ 
sometimes  dull^  or  stupid.  Acute  therefore  has,  of 
course,  three  different  senses,  corresponding  tq 
those  three  opposite  senses. 

But  though  this  explanation  of  the  passage  must 
be  allowed  to  give  an  Aristotelic  meaning,  yet  I 
cannot  think  it  a  meaning  that  arises,  fairly  and 
clearly,  from  tlie  t?xt.  In  particulai*,  the  expres- 
sion, 
n.  -         -     -  ■ 

!  P.  189.     Sec5rrr.a,  3. 
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»k)n,  KATA  TUP  [sciL  (nifA*«-i«j» — ^for  so  it  is  sup- 
plied— ]  KAT*  ANTIKPT,  has,  to  me,  a  very 
suspicious  appearance.  I  much  doubt,  whether 
Aristotle  would  have  used  the  word  dmtxpv  to 
denote  contrariety  of  meamngj  or  any  thing  but 
/oca/ opposition.  I  believe  he  would  have  used 
fvavrioy,  or  avrixiifAtvoy ;  as  he  does  constantly  in 
those  parts  of  his  logical  works,  where  he  treats  of 
contrariety y  and  of  the  opposite  senses  of  words  ^ ; 
and  where  I  have  not  found  the  phrase  K»r  ivri^fv^ 
once  made  use  of  in  that  sense. — However,  as  this 
interpretation  seems  to  be  the  least  exceptionable 
of  any,  and  I  see  nothing  better  to  propose,  I  have 
admitted  it  in  my  version  :  but  I  should  certainly 
not  accuse  any  reader  of  being  very  festidious^ 
if  he  preferred  a  blank  to  this,  or  any  other  mean- 
ing, that  has  been  given  to  this  dark  saying. — 
£mendatory  conjectures,  indeed,  have  occurred  to 
me,  as  to  others;  but  none  of  them  plausible 
enough  even  to  impose  upon  myself. 

NOTE  252. 

P.  199.  ArQUE  from  these  PREVIOUS 
DECISIONS  OF  THEIR  OWN. 

AuToi  KATA*H*I2AMEN0I.  — I  cannot  think 
this  word  so  free  from  all  difficulty  as  Mr.  Win- 
Stanley  does.  He  says,  "  Egregie  dictum  xara- 
^^  4^fi^io'a/xfvoi,  ut  sensus  sit :  hi  perinde  B£judices 

"  quidam 

^  Sec  Topic  I.  15,  above  referred  to ;  and,  II.  7,  8,  et 
passim. 

P  D  2 
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"  quidam  decementes  ratiocinantur,"  &c. — But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  word  will  admit  that 
sense,  or  any  other,  than  that  of  condefmung^ 
passing  sentence  againsty  &c.  which  is  not  to 
Aristotle's  purpose  in  this  place.  The  fair  sense 
of  ,Keirot^p<r»fAifOi  ruXXoyt^otrraf,  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  **  they  argue,  or  form  their  cbnclusion,  after, 
or,  in  consequence  qfj  having  condemned'^ — what? — 
We  must  necessarily  understand  them  to  have 
condemned,  either  the  passage  in  question,  or,  the 
opinion  of  others  about  the  sense  of  it  But 
Aristotle,  in  what  follows,  says  plainly,  that  they 
condemned  the  passage,  or  the  opinions  of  others 
relative  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their  own  precon- 
ceived and  erroneous  notions ;  and  the  idea  of 
condemnation^  or  censure^  here,  would  be  only  an 
awkward,  tautological  anticipation  of  the  'EniTI- 
MXIZIN,  »¥  uirii»avTio»  ^  m  «JuT«ir  oJuo-ff,  which  fol- 
lows.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
correction  of  Hdnsius^  xaT«2:o^»o-«n*fifoi,  must  be 
allowed  the  praise,  both  of  ingenuity  and  proba- 
bility. In  my  version,  however,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  making  the  best  I  could  of  that  reading 
which  has  the  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts, 
and  all  the  commentators,  except  lieinsius,  on  its 
side. — Victorius  thinks  the  word  will  bear  the  sense 
of  *^  cum  sententiam  tulerint  ;**  but  he  adds — 
^  quamvis  in  prajpositione,  quae  verbo  adjunda 
"  est,  vis  insit  contra  alios  idfacimdi'' 
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NOTE   ^53. 

P.  199-200.       The     objection     itself, 

THEREFORE,  IS  PROBABLY  FOUNDED  ON  A 
MISTAKE. 

**  ne  hie  locus  corriiptus  mancusve  sit.**  Pictav. — 
To  give  these  words  any  meaning  that  may  not 
easily  be  controverted,  is,  I  believe,  impossible. 
I  have  made  them  say,  what  it  seems  to  me  most 
probable  that  the  author  meant  to  say :  "  So  for 
**  is  this  criticism  from  proving  Homer  to  be 
**  wrong,  that  it  is,  itself,  probably,  founded  on  a 
**  mistake." 

NOTE  254, 

P.  200.    The  IMITATIONS  OF  POETRY  SHOULD 
]^ESEMBLE  THE  PAINTINGS  OF  ZeUXIS — . 

Kou  TT^og  TO    fiiXnov'    ro  yu^    'ffu^u^uy^ioL    lt% 

M.  Batteux    proposes   this    arrangement :  — 
AAA«    xai  TT^of  ro  pfAriov  *   to   yxf   wagaiayiAa  in 

That  the  words,  roiHTHg  S"  «Jvai,  oi«ff  Zi u^k  iypo^fiVy  " 
belong  to  the  second  way  of  defending  the  impossi- 
ble, by  referrbg  it  to  the  ^eXnoy — o*«  ^1*  ilvai,  &c. 

seems 

^  So,  at  least,  the  passage  is  printed  in  the  edition  I  use 
of  M.Batteux's  Qmtre  PoetiqueSy  (Paris  1771,)  not  as 
they  arc  quoted  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  p.  309. 
D  D  3 
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seems  clear.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  as 
some  have  thought  it  \  that  Aristotle  had  before 
mentioned  the  paintings  of  ZeUtvis,  as  deficient  in 
the  expression  of  the  manners^.  For  it  by  no 
means  follows,  fix)m  this  deficiency  of  Zeuxis  as  to 
manners^  that  he  did  not  represent  xf  oc  t«  PtAnor, 
with  respect  to  beauty,  graco^dignity  of  form  ^^  &c. : 
and  it  seems  to  be  tlds  kind  of  improvement,  in 
painting,  by  which  Aristotle,  here  and  elsewhere, 
illustrates  the  pipno-K  jScAtimt^  of  poetry.  Com- 
pare, particularly,  cap.  xv.  Ewh  ii  ptfAno-^  W^  i 
Tf  «y.  piXT.  &c.  •. 

The  story  of  the  manner,  in  which  Zeuxis  is 
said  to  have  collected  the  fiiXnoy  for  his  fiunous 
picture  of  Helen,  is  well  known.  See  Cic.  de 
Invent.  II.  i.  Plin.  Nat  Hist  XXXV.  9. 
Bayle,  art.  Zeuxis. 

I  agree,  therefore,  perfectly  with  Mr.Winstanley, 
that  the  vi^ords,  toistsc  ^  tUcn  oahc  Z.  iyg.  should  be 
transposed  :  but  I  do  not  see,  that  any  alteration, 
farther  than  the  mere  transposition,  is  necessary. 
I  would  read — Axx»  k»i  irf  oc  t#  fitXnor  [sciL  tu 
>a¥otytip]  T018T8C  ^  <?»«!  [scil,  iii]  im^  Zfv^ic  tyfofcv* 

TO  yotf  'jrxfafuyfAa  fn  U9rfpi;^(iv. 

--  . , 

**  See  Goulston's  version  and  notes. 

•  Cap.  ill.  Transl.  vol.i.  p.  119, 

*•  Zeuxis  plus  mcmbris  corporis  dcdit,  id  amplius  at^ 
etugustius  ratus,  atque  (ut  cxistimant,)  Homerum  secutus^ 
cui  validisslma  qusque  forma,  etiam  in  fosminiS)  placeC4 
QuintU.  XII.  10.  p.  627,  ed.  Gibu 

J  Transl.  vol.i.  p.  146* 
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NOTE   255. 

P,  201.    To  opiNioir,  OR  what  is  said  to 

BE,   MAY    BE  BEFERRED,  &C. 

Ufo^  i  fAo-iy  rot  ixoyot :  [scil.  in  ivatym :]  for  SO, 
I  think,  with  Mr.  Winstanlc y,  the  passage  is  to  be 
understood ;  and  so  it  is  explained  and  translated 
by  Castelvetro.  The  expression,  i  ^ao-i,  or  ei« 
fac-i,  is  used  by  Aristotle  as  synonymous  with 
/•^a,  and  iia  3oitu.  Thus, — iia  ^AEI  xa^  AOKEI, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter :  and  afterwards — 

But  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  found  possible  to 
give  this  passage  a  consistent  sense,  unless  we  un- 
derstand him  to  mean^  what,  as  the  text  stands,  he 
does  not  expressly  sai/^  i.  e. — "  By  general  opinion 
"  we  may  excuse,  not  mily  the  'jndayop  aVuvaro^  but 
"  even  such  things  as  are  manifestly  improbable, 
"  or  absurd."  As  if  he  had  written,  ^jo?  a  ^an* 
KAI  T«  oixoya.  And  thus  Goulston  has  supplied  : — 
**  Ad  ea  quae  aiunt,  [redigtoitur  hac  qute  dLri ;  et} 
^*  ilia,  quae  sine  ratione  sunt.'* 

note  256. 
P.  201.    When  things  are  said,  which 

APPEAR   TO    BE    CONTRADICTORY.  • 

T«  i*  CTTiMxyriot  wc  iif  tij^iva — .   "  The  words,  J^ 

MlffifAipot,   have  distressed  all  the  commentators; 

^nd  no  sense,  which  they  have  laboured  to  foree 

P  D  4  wpw 
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upon  the  expression,  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
satisfactory.  Heinsius  corrected  by  transposition — 
Ta  y  cJ;  virimvrtot  tlfufAiyec :  ^^  Ea,  <)uas  tonquom 
**  subcontraria  dicta  videntur." — An  easier  and 
more  probable  emendation,  I  think,  would  be — 

NOTE  257, 

P,  201.    And  in  the  same  sense — • 

The  word  is,  wo-aurwc :  "  simili  wafo,"  as  ail  the 
commentators  render  it.  I  cannot  say  I  have  been 
able  thoroughly  to  satisfy  myself,  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  expression,  from  any  thing  I  have 
found  in  Aristotle's  logical  works  *.  If,  "  in  the 
"  same  manner,''  does  not  mean,  "  in  the  same 
**  sense,''  1  confess  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
I  understand  Aristotle  to  say,  that,  if  the  subject 
of  the  propositions,  charged  with  being  contra- 
dictory, be  the  same,  and  spoken  of  in  the  same 
respect,  we  must  still  examine,  farther,  whether  the 
two  propositions  admit  of  a  sense  really  and  accu- 
rately opposite  to  each  other ;  which  cannot  be  the 
case,  unless  the  same  words,  in  each  proposition, 
have  exactly  the  saine  sense.  And  this  meaning 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  treatise  Ilfj *  Efftuvna? : — Kai  lr»  raro 
ANTWASIZ,  (nempe)  xocrapxa-if  xxi  dirofxcn  at 
difTixiifAtuxt.     Afy»  fi  £yTixu^»i,  tijv  TOT  ATTOT 

xaroi 

!  Sec  Dc  Sophist.  EUmh,  285,  D.  287,  E. 
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n»rm  TOT  ATTOT;  pu  •OMflNrMXiX  h  \  That 
is,,  as  it  is  well  explained  in  the  analytical  Sy- 
nopsis prefixed  to  Duval's  edition : — "  Affirmatio 
"  &  negatio  oppositae,  contradictionem  faciunt. 
^^  Oppositio  est  ejusdenij  de  eodem,  non  homo- 
'^  nym^ ;  nam  accipi  debent  termini  in  oppositione^ 


"    EODEM  MODO  AC  SENSu/ 


All  that  follows — viz.  iift  x«i  airov^  i  wgoi  a 
amJt®»  A<yii,  I)  0  civ  fg9¥^|A(^  wTroOuTai — is  either  so 
corrupt,  or  so  darkly  expressed,  that  I  have  only 
to  confess  myself  unable  even  to  guess  what 
Aristotle  meant  to  say.  Commentators  indeed 
have  explained,  and  translators  have  translated; 
but  I  have  seen  no  explanation  that  approaches 
to  satisfaction,  nor  any  translation,  but  what  is 
either  unintelligible,  or  unwarrantable,  or  both. 
I  do  not  mean  to  except  myself;  for  I  had  trans- 
lated tlius  : — '*  We  must  also  consider  the  person 
**  who  speaks,  and  whether  the  contradiction  be 
"  to  what  he  fdmself  saidy  or  to  what  any  reason- 
"  able  man  would  understand  him  to  have  said  ^J^ 
But,  to  wave  other  objections,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  learned  reader  will  easily  make  for  me,  the 

verb, 

**  Cap.  vi.  p.  39.  Elsewhere  he  expresses  this  — . 
i^nx®"  f^^  y^  ^^^^  avrtfao'ig  ra  ouna  kcu  iv®",  MH  *ONO- 
MAT02,  AAAA  nPATMATOS.  De  Soph.  Elench. 
p.  285,0. 

^  Alluding,  as  I  supposed^  to  the  former  passage  about 
the  verbal  bvivayrta^  and  Glaucous  answer,  viz.  the  conr' 
tradiction  is  only  to  the  critic's  erroneous  opinion^  and 
misconception,  of  the  passage :  0X070$  orfoSsro^o^aKs^* 
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verb,  viroMat,  will,  I  btliere;  by  no  m^uis  besr 
tiiis  sense,  of  supposing,  understanding— iiroXa^m. 
At  least,  Aristotk  seems  alvrays  to  use  it  ia  that 
.  ciadoising,  suggesting,  &c  So  Rhef.  I.  g.p.  333.— 
iraif  nroom  p»Ay,  iga  t»  «»  THOeOIO*  xeu  Stcs$ 
TnoeEZdAI,  if»  T»  it>  iitimnMt.  Accordingly, 
Ooulston  has  given  the  word  this  sense  in  his 
tetsion :— "  videndumque,  an  ea  in  re,  quod  pru- 
"  dojs  praceperit,  secutus  sit."  But,  of  what 
ferce  this  circumstance  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  ap. 
plied  to  obviate'  the  charge  of  contradktion,  I  do 
not  see. 

Being  therefore  obliged  to  reject  the  only  vereion, 
'Which  seemed  to  me  to  offer  any  tolerable  meaning 
I  have  left  a  blank  in  my  translation. 

NOTB  258. 

P.  201.  When  excused  bt  no  neces- 
«iTr,  &c. 

Arxtf  EttftTttns  Tif  Aiytmn  »wi,f ij»,  ,inrif  h  Optry  rs 
Jfii-iXa*.— Such  was  the  confused  state  in  which 
7?o^/e/A"  found  the  text,  which  he,  very  ingeni- 
ously and  solidly,  rectified  thus  : 

T»>  dXoyu,  tS<rvs(  Ev^mi^ns  EN  ra  AIFEI  •  TEU 

Some  MSS.  for  A.yi,,™,  give  A.y«,r»,  which, 
as  Goulston  has  observed,  suggests  the  true  read- 
wg-iV  r^  AITEJ,  'H  TH.  «»,f.si^.T.  A. 

By 
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•  By  the  JEgeuSy  Robortelli  understood  the  cha- 
racter of  that  Dame,  in  the  Medea  of  £uripidea. 
To  this  Victorius  very  reasonably  objected,  that 
the  mode  of  expression,  iy  t«  A<y«,  seems  plamly 
to  indicate  a  Tragedy  so  named ;  not  a  character 
only  in  a  Tragedy  of  a  different  name.  But  this 
is  no  objection  to  Robortelli's  reading,  though  it 
is  to  his  explanation  of  it.  See  the  fragments  at 
the  end  of  the  Oxford  Euripides,  where  several 
passages  of  the  jSEgens  aie  quoted  from  St9« 
bseus,  &c. 

ijOTE  259. 
P.  202.    Thus  the  sources  of  objections 

ARE    FIVE,   &C. 

This  enumeratidn  may  seem,  at  the  first  view, 
to  be  deficient;  for  one  of  the  objections  was— 
Owx  aAuOii : — **  the  representation  is  not  conform- 
**  able  to  truth.''  But  this,  perhaps,  may  be 
considered  as  falling  under  the  charge  of  aX^yov. 
For  he,  who  accuses  a  Poet  of  departing  from 
nature,  experience^  and  the  oi«  «V,  u*  sVi,  says^  in 
other  words,  it  is  improbable^  incredibk^  absurd, 
&c.  Or,  when  this  objection  was  relative  to 
truth  of  another  sort —  to  theological  truth,  as 
violated  by  the  poetic  representations  of  the  Gods, 
it  then  came,  properly,  under  the  /3xaj3ff  ov ;  it  was 
of  immoral  and  pernicious  tendency.  And  thus 
we  find  Plato  objecting  continually  to  the  theology 
of  riomer;    soraetimeS|    a$   not  -  true  —  otk 

AAH9H; 
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AAH©H*;    sometimes,    as  hurtful — tok    atnvt 
BAABEPA\ 

The  objections  answered  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  diction^  (Sect.  5.)  appear  to  be  aU 
reducible  to  one  or  other  of  these  ^c  sources. 

NOTE  260. 

P.  202.      Or,    OF   IMMORAL   TENDENCY. 

ihapiga :  i.  e.  hurtfiU  on  account  of  tkdr  im- 
nwral  tendency.  So  the  word  is  used  by  Plato; 
to  whose  objections,  and  to  the  very  language  in 
which  he  expresses  thetti,  Aristotle  so  frequently 
alludes.  Censuring  the  immoral  tendency  of 
some  of  Homer's  representations  of  his  hero 
Achilles,  Plato  says — Ow9'  itrhot  t«ut«,  ir  dxyfi^* 

xon  (Afiv  Toif  yt  axHstf-i  BAABEPA* — ^The  reason 

follows :  w«f   y»(  iccvrtf  fl-uyyv«|M,i|^  If £i,    xxxu   om, 
wijfl-flfif,    flS?   df»    TOiavTflt  iTfocTTwri   rt    xai   iv^xrrn 

"  0<  9fwv  ayp^ifl-jrof  01 .'*     *11p  mx»y   wavrtop  rm 

TPimrsc  /f*u9if?,  f*ft   TifAif  ToXAijv  tiyi^uay  Ivtixtowi  toi? 

WOK,  aroMjfiaf.  De  Rep.  III.  p.  176,  ed.  Mass. 

Compare  the  precept,  cap.  xv  *.  about  making 
the  character  as  morally  good  as  possible :  and  see 
NOTE  108.  It  is  obvious  however  to  observe, 
that  when  the  /tAop^Onj »«,  the  villainy  of  a  character, 

is 

*  Sec  NOTE  235. 

*  See  the  passage  from  Plato  in  the  next  KOTE^  where 
both  these  expressions  occun 

.    *  JransU  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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is  overcharged,  it  brings  with  it  its  own  antidote. 
Such  charjicters  as  lago^^  or  Glenalvon^  can  be 
fikatpi^ei  to  no  reader  or  spectator.  They  excite 
only  pure  and  unmitigated  disgust  Not  all  the 
art  of  the  Poet,  or  the  charms  of  Poetry,  can 
cheat  us  into  any  degree  of  sympathy  with  them, 
even  for  tlie  moment  in  which  they  are  speaking. 
We  feel,  there,  no  such  struggle  between  immoral 
approbation  and  moral  indignation,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  described,  in  his  observations  upon  the 
different  effects  produced  on  the  spectator,  by  the 
villainy  of  Rowe's  Lothario^  and  that  of  Richard- 
son's Lovelace.  The  passage  is  so  much  to  the 
purpose  of  this  note,  so  justly  thought,  and  so 
well  expressed,  that  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  gratify 
the  reader  by  transcribing  it. 

"  The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  iiave 
"  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Laoelace; 
"  but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral 
"  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
^*  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which 
"  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  the 
"  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
**  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem 

"  and 

"*  "  There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined 
<<  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it 
"  misses  of  approbation ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so 
^'  conducted,  that  he  is,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last* 
"  hated  and  despised."  [Dr.  Johnson.  Note  at  the  end 
of  QtAcJle,}— Hot  so,  Shakspcare*s  Richard. 
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^  and  detestation^  to  make  virtuous  resentmeof 
"  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and 
''  elegance,  and  courage^  naturally  excite,  and  to 
^  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain  %" 

NOTE  261. 

P.  202.  Or  as  CONTRARY  TO  tECHNICAt 
ACCURACY. 

— Ilaf «  my  iftortrx^  rnv  xctrot  rsxyny^  Most  of 
the  commentators  understand  the  art  of  Poetry 
itself.  But,  if  I  am  right  in  the  explanation  I 
have  ^ven,  note  S33,  of  the  expression,  rjoc 
uirfip  Tfif  rixyfi9,  the.  sense  of  the  expression  here 
must  be  the  sanie.  I  understand  Aristotle  to 
mean,  the  rightness,  not  of  Poetry  itself,  but  of 
other  arts,  which  may  be  incidentally  the  subject 
of  the  Poetry;  and  the  words,  I  think,  express 
tlie  source,  or  tli^y  as  he  terms  it,  of  objections 
relative  to  all  faults  xxr»  o-v/sAlSflSiix^,  as  opposed 
to  those,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  various 
expressions  O^  iiAUfnooi  kocV  ioovrtiP,   &c  *. 

The  other  interpretation  of  the  words  is  fairly 
liable,  I  think,  to  the  following  objections.  1 .  If 
we  understand  the  poetic  art  itself  to  be  meant, 
then  the  objection  to  faults  xara  ovfA^i^nx^ — 
to  impossibilities  and  inaccuracies  with  respect  to 
other  arts  and  sciences — will  be  entu-ely  omitted 

iii 

•  Lives  of  the  Poets,  voL  ii.  326. 
;  Sec  NOTE  133. 
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In  this  enumeration.  This  is  very  improbablei 
eonddeHng  bow  conunon  a  source  of  critical  ceor 
sure  this  was.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
extravagant  admirers  of  Homer  made  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that  his  Poems  contained  the  principles 
of  all  arts  and  sciences;  on  the  other,  we  know 
bow  eagerly  the  ZoUists  caught  at  every  apparent 
inaccuracy  of  this  kind;  and,  particularly,  with 
respect  to  his  geography.  One  instance,  at  least; 
of  this  sort  of  cavil,  we  have  in  this  chapter:  the 
censure  of  the  passage,  *Oiii  i*  »fAp»(^>  //.  X.  48^* 
fell  on  Homer's  ignorance  of  astronomy  ^—• 
2.  By  the  manner  in  which  Aristbtle  here  men- 
tions, first,  the  five  sources  of  critical  censures; 
jand  tiien,  immediately,  the  twelve  sources  of 
Xv^uf  or  answers^  it  is  plab,  I  think,  that  he 
means — answers  to  those  censures,  and  to  allot 
them.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case,  if  we  under- 
stand essential  faults  in  the  Poetry  itself^  or  bad 
imitation:  for  this  admits  of  no  answer,  but  a 
direct  denial  of  the  fact.  Wliereas,  if  we  under- 
stand incident cd  errors  in  other  arts,  all  will  be 
consistent;  and  eve/^  fault  enumerated  will  find 
its  answer  in  some  of  the  Auo-ck,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter, 
and  are  referred  to  in  this  enumeration. — 3.  If  the 
4irt  here  mentioned  be  tlie  art  of  Poetry  itself 

and 

^  For  instances  of  such  objections,  both  to  the  geo- 
graphy, and  the  astronomy,  of  Horner^  the  reader  may 
consult  Straboy  passim. 
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and  the  fkults  against  that  art  be»  as  I  understand 
them  to  be,  essential  faults,  fiiults  which  constitute 
bad  Poetry,  i.e.  in  Aristotle's  view^  bad  imitation^ 
this  plainly  implias,  that  the  faut  other  faults 
enumerated  are  ;io/ essential,  but  accidental  faults; 
nara  <rv/A|3^iix^.  But,  that  such  &ults  as  in^ro- 
iabilitj/j  and  inmoralityy  (»Xoy»,  |3x«|3ff«,)  which 
had  just  before  been  suigled  out  from  the 
rest,  as  of  Oa»  iwiTijUTwuf — as  the  most  solid  objec- 
tions, and  such  as  admitted  of  no  excuse— *tbat 
these  ^ould  be  considered  by  Aristotle  as  faults 
merely  incidental,  not  to  be  objected  to  the  Poetry 
itself,  not  affecting  the  merit  of  the  imitation,  i 
MnV  'EATTHN  iif.a^ioti,  is  what,  as  I  have  before 
said,  I  cannot  easily  conceive  ^ 

The  expression  itself — waja  -njy  offioniT*  ti» 
jMiT*  rtx^nwy  is  indeed  ambiguous ;  and  they,  who 
prefer  the  sense  which  I  have  rejected,  will  per- 
haps think  it  favoured  by  the  similar  expression, 
clearly  applied  to  faults  against  the  art  of  Poetry 
itself,  m  the  passage, — iron^m  In  to  ifAot^mfAot,  rm 
KATA  THN  TEXNHN,  v  x(tr  o^Ao  frvfA^iQnx^^ 
The  expressions,  however,  are  not  exactly  the 
same.  There,  it  is,  xar»  THN  nxy^y — "  against 
the  art :"  here, — xotrct  rt^^nv :  "  contrary  to  the 
rectitude  of  art.'' — But  Aristotle  had  before  used 
an  expression,  that  seemed  still  more  stron^y 
to  point  at  the  art  of  Poetry :  r»  irf of  ATTHN 
THN  TEXNHN  ifyyara :  which,  however,  it  seems 

necessary, 

*  NuTE  233- 
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necessary,  for  the  reasons  given  in  note  233,  to 
understand  in  the  same  sense,  which  I  have  here 
given  to  xAr»  nx/i^p.  But  that  passage,  and 
indeed  this  whole  chapter,  is,  in  its  present  state, 
so  full  of  obscurity  and  ambiguity,  that  every 
interpretation  which  caix  be  given  must  necessarily 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  coi^ectural  and  dbputable* 
All  I  can  venture  to  be  confident  of  is,  that  my 
isxplanatfon  of  thiis  passage  is  consistent  with  my 
explanation  of  the  other ;  and  that  either  both  are 
right,  or  both  are  wrong. 

*  itofE  ^62. 

^.  202.  The  answers,  which  are  twelve.  Sec. 

How  the  different  Av^ng  or  solutions  proposed 
tliroughout  the^cbapter  are  reducible  to  la,  and 
which  are  the  1 2  that  Aristotle  meant,  are  questions, 
which  the  defective  state  of  the  original  renders 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  atiswer,  with 
any  certainty.  And  indeed  the  matter  is  of  so 
little  importance,  that  it  is  by  no  means  worth 
while  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  various 
modes  of  reckoning,  by  which  different  expositors 
have  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem.  Vicfo^ 
riusj  indeed,  is  so  wise,  as  to  give  up  tlie  attempt. 
It  will  be  very  easy  however,  and  therefore,  I 
hope,  not  vert/  foolish,  just  to  enumerate  all  the 
AveriK,  which  actually  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
chapter,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and 

vol.  II.  E  £  then 
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then  to  examine,  by  way  of  experiment,  whether 

they  are  any  way  reducible  to  twelve. 

i<i-i ^mxMi  Tt  nJttif,  vi  mmii.—i.e.  The  end  of  Poetry  is  better 

answered,  &c. 
M^^Morm  mfiifitPm^-     -    -    -    .    The  fault  is  incidental. 
3.— &0  ia,  (or,  /?Dmw)       -    *    -    It  is  what  is  best,  or  what 

should  be. 
4;— «a  fan,  (or,  m  3bNtii)  •    -    -    It  is  according  to  general 

opinion. 
5----Jw^ftlfi>(or,iT«^iiX»,or,iM9ii)  -    -    -    -    to  f nrf*. 
[d.    #Mt  i«i  -  u$  Tw  rfOTTomi,  Tfoj  w,  OT,  &C.3  -  [Consider  or- 

7. — ^r^airni    .---...      Defend,  by  the  foreign  seoit 

of  the  word. 
8.— Mirafoptf      -.--     ^*-/-by  Metaphor. 
g.—MaTan^o(r^    -    *    -    ^    ...  .    hy  Accent. 

to.— Lunpffu by  Pf/ncftiarfon. 

11.— A^f^frxi^ hy  JmUgUity. 

ta.—umaroid&'ms^^ffiH  .    .    .    .    ^    by  Cintowwriyipwrf. 

13-— Oowofiiif  &9  ffnMmtt— or,  xat  ofimyiior     by  thediferent  sema 

of  a  t0or<f. 
[14.— fA^MttiF®- ^1^]    .......    [Glaucous  answer.] 

[15.— i«®-,  «m  wofa  TO  A®-  yijw&w]  [Probable,  that  many  thingi 

should  happen  improbably.] 
[16.— Oir  TO  o^ro,  i  « trf0$  TO  atm>,  &c.]  [The  SAiwe  ^Atw^  is  not  spa- 

ken  of,  or,  not  in  the 
same  reject,  8tc.] 
Here  are,  then,  16  different  answers.  Of  these, 
it  seems,  upon  tlie  whole,  most  probable,  tliat  the 
12  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  the  12  which 
Aristotle  means.  My  reason  is,  that  in  the  begb- 
nmg  of  the  chapter,  after  laying  down  the  three 
distinct  considerations,  of  the  different  objects  erf 
imitation,  the  privileges  of  poetical  language,  and 

thg 


1^  b  t  £  1  4x9 

tiie  (distinction  of  essential  and  incidenid  faults^ 
he  immediately,  and  explicitly,  refers  to  those 
three  principles,  as  sources  of  all  the  answers. 

Xlrt  fii  rdt  iTiTijtA9ijbi«T« £K  TOTTflN  ixioito*  "" 

wB¥ra  ATEIN.  Now  it  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
that  the  12  answers  above  mentioned  .are  drawn 
from  those  sources,  and  that  the  Jour  remainbg 
andwers  are  not 

But  why  these  four,  which  evidently  are  pro* 
posed  as  answers,  and  seem  to  be  distinct  answers, 
were  not  admitted  in  the  concluding  enumeration, 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  shew.  Pertiaps,  Aristotle 
reckoned  only  as  one  solution,  the  two  which  he 
assigns  to  the  same  objection,  with  an  11,  or  irug  rt 
k«i,  &c.  This  would  throw  out  N"*  14,  and  15, 
which  seenf),  indeed,  to  be  mentioned .  only  as  a 
sort  of  secondary  or  subsidiary  answers.  As  to 
N*"  6,  and  16,  he  might  consider  them  as  one; 
both  of  them,  in  feet,  saying  the  same  thing,  and 
taearly  in  the  same  words — 1.  e.  "  circumstances 
**  must  be  considered.'*  Still  however,  taking 
these  together  as  one  answer,  that  answer  will  be 
supernumerary ;  and  how  it  b  fairly  to  be  got  rid 
of,  it  is  difficult  to  see :  the  more  difficult,  because 
it  is  the  only  ^ud-K  furnished  by  the  whole  chapter 
to  the  objection  of  immoral  tendencj/y  (j3A«|3ff «,)  • 
upon  which  so  great  stress  is  laid. 

All  that  seems  tolerably  clear  is,  that  the  12 
answers  intended  in  the  recapitulation  are  those 
12,  which  are  deducible  from  the  three  principles 

£  £  2  laid 
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laid  down  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter.  In  thk 
idea,  which  I  had  formed  before  I  consulted  any 
commentator,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  supported 
by  Goulston^  in  his  accurate  analysis ;  where  he 
makes  the  1 2  answers  to  be  those  here  assigned, 
and  draws  them  from  the  three  sources  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter :  viz.  three  from  the  first 
source,  (N**  3,  4,  5y)—seoen  from  the  second— 
the  diction^  (N^  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,)— and 
two  from  the  third  source,  (N*"  1,  and  2.) 

NOTE  263. 
P.  203.    If   that    which    is   the   least 

VULGAR   OR   POPULAR   BE    THE   BEST — . 

— Http>  *0PTIKH. — ^The  word  ^ofrixov  is  used 
in  a  number  of  different,  and  sometimes  nicely 
dbcriminated,  senses,  which  cannot,  all  of  them, 
be  expressed  by  any  single  word  in  our  languaga 
Sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  to  be  rendered  by 
ea^ircrcagant^  violent^  charged^  outri\  kc.  as  in 

the 

•  The  Latin  writers  use  molestus  in  tliis  sense;  for 
whatever  is  violent,  overdone,  laboured,  affected,  &c. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  the  following  elegant  passage  of  his 
Brutus:  «  Volo  enira,  ut  in  scena,sic  etiam  in  foro,  noR 
'^  eos  modo  laudari,  qui  ceUri  motu  &  dtfficili  utantur, 
"  scd  eos  etlam^quos  statarios  appellant,  quorum  sit  ilia 
•*  simplex,  in  agendo^  Veritas^  non  Molesta.'^  /.  e.  fm 
pPfTiirtf.  cap.yi%\.  Again  — "Latine  loqucndi  accu- 
"  rata,  et  sine  molestia  diligens,  elcgantia :  i.e.  withom 

'*  labour 
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the  following  passage  of  Diog.  Laertius  about 

Bion : — iif  ft  xoei  tfar^ix^,  xai  iroXug  Iv  rto  yt\ot(f 
9i»foffiTcti^  ^OPTIKOIS  ofOfAATt  xccr»  rap  irfayiACcrw 

;^«jufv®»^ — i.e.  extravagant^ exaggeratcdy  outrh^ 
as  Bayle  has  well  explained  it,  art.  Bion,  note  [b], 
where  he  gives  an  instance  of  this  extravagance 
of  expression  in  that  i^ilosopher,  from  Plutarch, 
who  calls  it  ^OPTIKHTEPON '. 

Sometimes,  applied  to  personSj  it  means  trou- 
blesomcy  tiresomCj  &c.  as  in  JElian  —  toXu?  ip 
Xet\(ov,  xai  Woxii  ♦OPTIK02.  Var.Hist.XlI.  13. — 
Sometimes,  insolenty  overbearing^  &c.  as,  in  the 
same  writer,  it  is  said  of  a  famous  courtesan, — ^"H 
9t  nV  TnEPH*AN02  xai  fmtaf  *OPTIKH.  XII.  63  ^ 
— Sometimes,  again,  and  that  very  fi'equently,  it 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  aVfXiuOff ©*,  |3«i«voi^, 
jwpular,  low,  vulgar,  &c  as  opposed  to  what  is 
liberal,  refined,  delicate,  genteel,  &c.  Thus  Plu- 
tarch— »ifiXiu9if »j  xofAiin  x«i  <K)PTIKA2 — fenratrteif. 

p.  216,  ed.  II.  S.     And  Plato — 9  f  »Aoti/u(&» 

^ ][^ 

**  laiour  or  affectation.**  cap.  xxxviii. — Catullus,  loo,  of 

an  affected  grin ; 

«.....•,    illa^  quam  videtjs 

Turpc  incedere,  mimice  ac  molbste 

Ridentem,  catuli  ore  Gallicani. 

»>  IV.  52.        ' 

*  Ef ftrr«.  p.  1 371,  ed.  H.  St.  Sec  also  thc"'7iwe>«  of 
Lucian,  id.  Ben.  p.  59. — ha  a-oi  40PTIKXID  fta^eyw/xot— - 
i.e.  (as  die  context  shews,)  with  the  extravagance  of  Tra'^ 
gic  rant. 

Jul.  Poll.  VLs. 

£  E3 
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wnp  [Aip  «xo  r»y  ^nfi^rw  ifoim^  ^PTIKHN  timk 
iyuTM — '^  The  ambitious  inan  looka  upon  gsuu 
<<  as  a  vulgar  soirt  pf  pleasure,*"  De  Rtp.  IX. 
^.  254,  ed.  Mass.—inX.  Pollux  describes  a  species 
of  dance  called  Mo§«v,  as,  ^PTIKON  i^x^t^  ^^^ 
yonrixoM — "  a  v^lgar  and  sailor^like  dance;"  the 
hornpipe^  I  suppose,  of  the  Greeks  •.  And  thus 
Athenseus,  where  he  mentiop^,  £rom  Herodotus, 
the  curious  story  of  Agarista^  (the  daughter  of 
Obthenes,  king  of  Sicyon,)  and  her  suitors,  says, 
that  Clistbenes  rejected  Ui^ocUdes^  Uw  -  t  -  to?- 
TIKXII  •px^rap voir :  because  he  did  not  dance  like 
a  gentleman^ :  a  charge,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, seems  indeed  to  have  been  pretty  well 
founded ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Hippoclides  got  upon 
a  table  and  dattced  upon  hk  head^. — But  let  us 
return  to  Aristotle.  This  last  sense  of  the  word 
pofriKPp  appears  to  me  clearly  to  be  that,  in  which 
^t  is  here  used  by  him.  I  cannot  think,  that  by 
f  •pxixii,  he  intended  to  express,  as  Dacier,  and  the 
commentators  before  him,  explain  it,  the  trouble 
and  espence  of  theatrical  exhibition — the  qumber 
of  things  wanted — actors,  scenes,  dresses,  mu- 
m,  &c  \    Of  all  the  commentators  I  have  seen^ 

M.  Batteux 
^  And  sec  SuiJas,  t.  Modw.  ^  P.  628. 

PXEIPONOMHXB.  Herod.  VI.  p.  238.  ed.  H.  St. 

*  "  nrrof  fogruai — i.e.   qua  paucioribus  eget  adjumenti^ 
<f  extrinsedU  swnptis,^^  &c.  Robortelli. — ^^  Men  grceuoui^^  • 
|n  il)e  same  sease^  Cqst^hfetr^y^^  ^anco  corca  e  mapcq 
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M.  Batteux  alone  gives,  in  a  short  note^  wbai  I 
think  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  place : — 
'^  *9grix&»,  gpossier,  digne  des  mercenaires.  Aris* 
^  tote,  Politic.  VIII.  c.  6.  oppose  le  spectateftr 
^  mercenaire  &  ignorant,  f ofixCy  tui  spectateur 
^'  honnfete ;  &  le  plaisir  grossier,  nVoim  fQ^rixn,  les 
'^  danses  grossieres,  Kunitf-M?  f^f^hmrtgaty  au  plaisir 
^'  delicat,  aux  danses  honn^tes.'' 

Aristotle  himself  will  here  be  his  best  com* 
mentator^  in  the  passages  to  which  M.  Batteux 
refers. 

Some^orts  of  rhythm^  he  says,  *OPTIKnTE- 
PAZ  Ixflvi  T«(  Kiyntf-tiV,  (violent  and  vulgar  J  u  hy 
EAETe£PIXlT£PA£  *.  Again,  in  the  next  chapter, 
relative  to  the  musical  education  of  youth,  he 
speaks  of  the  pleasure  of  a  popular  musical  au* 
dience,  as  a  vulgar,  illibtral  sort  of  pleasure. 
**  The  performer  there,^  he  says,  "  aims  only  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  hearers,"  x«i  rcitnni  ♦OPTI- 
KHZ*  h^wif  i  TAN  EAETeEPXlN  xgii^iAtp  wm  mw 
ifY^iaVf  (^^  such  performance  does  not  become  a 
"  gentlemmi  ^•')  dxx»  eHTUCftTEPAN-  (the  play- 
' jng 

♦*  Hsognosa  d^aiut:^^  Piccol. — Beni  follows  Robortelli, 
yiciarkiS  renders -V<  imfortuna  it  mdlesta/*  but  enters 
into  no  panicular  explanation.  Dacier"^**  la  moins 
<<  diarg^e,  &  celle  ^  dcmande  U  moffu  i^a^t  bt  di 
f*  secours*^  * 

*  Di  Rep.  VIII.  5.  p.45S*E- 
^  In  discussing^  however,  the  question,  whedier  boys 
ihould  learn  Music  practically^  and  play  or  sing  them* 
E  £  4  selvesi 
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ing  of  a  man  who  is  paid  for  playing:)  xm 
BANAT20T2;  h  (mechanics)  cv/A^mitu  yiyvi^ieu' 
Tovufj^  yof  0  tncoir©*  vfof  o¥  woiHvrm  to  tcA^'  3 
yof  GEATH2,  *OPTIKO£  »#,  filT«|3aXX«iv  £4«0i  rut 
ffso-ixny — .  Ibid^  p.  457>  8. — In  the  next  chapter 
is  the  following  passage  still  more  directly  to  our 
present  purpose,  in  which  he  expressly  distin- 
guishes, as  here,  the  two  sorts  of  spectators,  or 
hearers:— 0««Ti!f  Att©»,  i  /x«  EAEXeEPOi:  xm 
IIEnAIAETMENOZ,  o  ^c  «OPTIROS,  U  fioafcannn, 
UM  Gdtci^v,  xffi  ixXuy  roirrcuy,  cvyxB^|Jlr^1f^.  p.  459?  ^  • 

The  word  occurs  frequently  hi  otlier  parts  of 
Ariatotic's  writings,  and  seems  generally,  if  not 
fQways,  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense". 

By  fofTixu,  then,  applied  to  Tragedy,  I  thmk  it 
clear,  that  be  means  only — calculated  for  ^f  tixm 

spectators; 

selves,  Aristotle  determines,  that  they  sAouldy  and  gives 
this  reason,  that  ''  it  is  a  thing  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
^<  very  difficult,  for  those,  who  do  not  actually  practise  an 
^'  ^rt,  to  be  good  judges  of  it."  ^.456. — It  might  be  so 
in  those  days.  Modern  connoisseurs^  both  in  Music  and 
Painting,  find  no  such  difficulty. 

'  So  Plutarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Comparison  of 
Aristophanes  and  Menandery  p.  I567,  ed.  H.  S. — To  *0P- 
TIKON,  ^iiriv,  b  xoyoiiy  mm  dv/M^Mor,  not  BANAT20N,  if 
{nv  AfiffTOfam,  Msvaxi^^  h  iiofrng.  Koi  ya^,  0  fU9  AIIAl- 
AETTOS  Hcu,  IAIX2TH£  its  miu^  ?^u  a^^tmrreu,  q  h 

°  Ethic.  Nicom.  IV.  9* — $n/juihoxpi — xc^  ^ofxam*  And 
1. 5,  where  he  says,  tliat,  '01  IJOAAOI  wu  *QPTI£X1* 
TATOI,  held  the  summum  hontott  iolKplcamet  Sw  ^^iO 
i?^/,lll,l.  p,  584,  A.   . 
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spectators;  adapted  to  the  entertainment  of  popu- 
lar audiences" — to  the  taste,  as  we  commonly 
express  it,  of  the  upper  gallery^  as  opposed  to  the 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  of  men  of  readbg 
and  reflection. 

As  far  as  1  can  judge,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
different  senses  of  the  word  with  its  etymology', 
the  common  idea,  which  runs  through  and  con- 
nects them  all,  is  that  of  excess,  or,  perhaps, 
more  exactly,  of  offensive,  disgustmg,  or  burden- 
sante^  by  ejrce^*,,of  some  kind  or  other. 

NOTE  264. 

P.  203.  As  IF  THE  AUDIENCE,  WITHOUT 
THE    AID    OF   ACTION,    &C. 

'Xlf  yap  ix  aiVOavojUfitfv,  u¥  fin  ATTOZ  IIPOZeHi, 
woXXfiif  x^ifYi(r^v  xivayrai, — ^This  wound  has  been 
sufficiently  probed.  When  I  found,  tliat  the 
**  Viedica  manus''  of  Mr.  Toup  had  been  tried 
upon  it,  I  looked,  at  least,  for  the  "  salubres 
*^  Ambrosias  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaceam*,** 
if  not  for  the  precious  DictamnuSy  that  would 
Entirely  heal  it.  He  proposed  to  read — i¥  /x« 
ATAOS  nPOZH»\     I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 

any 

"  Mr,  Pope,  probably  without  thinking  of  Aristotle, 
has  almost  translated  him^  where,  in  his  preface  to 
Shal^speare,  he  says — *'  It  must  be  allowed,  that  stage-* 
^*'  poetry,  of  all  others,  is  more  particularly  levelled  tq 
^^  please  the  populace,'^ 

•  From  *0PT02— «w/.  •  ^n.  XII.  411. 

*  See  Mr*  Winstaaley's  note,  p.  309  of  his  editioo. 
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any  injustice  to  the  emendation  of  so  masterly  a 
Greek  scholar ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess^  thai 
I  do.  not  understand  it.  ^^The  imitators  ha?e 
<<  recourse  to  every  kind  of  motion,  just  as  if  the 
'^  audiaice  were  not  able  4x>  understand,  (or,  to 
*^  hear)  them,  mthout  the  addition  or  accofntpani^ 
**  ment  of  aJbiteJ"  How  any  sense  can  be  made 
of  this|  or  of  any  other  fair  version  of  the  passage^ 
90  corrected,  I  cannot  discover.  The  emendation, 
surely,  requires  to  be  explained,  at  least ;  and  if 
Mr.  Toup  gave  any  explanation  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Winstanley,  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the 
learned  editor  had  communicated  it  to  the  puUic 
in  his  note. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  the  general 
weaning  of  the  passage  seems  liable  to  little  or  do 
difficulty ;  and,  accordingly,  in  that,  all  the  com- 
mentators, I  think,  are  agreed,  however  widely 
^ey  may  differ  as  to  the  reading. 

NOTE  265- 
P.  203.     Like  bad  flute^players,  who 

WHIRL  themselves  ROUND,  WHEN  THET 
WOULD  IMITATE  THE  MOTION  OF  TH?:  DIS-^ 
CUS — . 

This  is  one  of  those  antique  curiosities,  which 
we  stare  at,  without  knowing  very  well  what  to 
^lake  of  it. — ^htt  AISKpN  is^  lAifAUfr^M.  We  should 
think  it  very  strange,  if  we  were  told  of  a  flnte^ 
player  having  occasiofi  to  iowtat^  a  ^iwit.  But  we 
9  W« 
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afe  not  to  understand  this  of  a  mere  instrumental 
solo,  but  of  a  performer  accompanying  word$ 
sung  by  a  Chorus,  (as  appears  from  the  mention 
of  the  Corxfphatus,)  and  endeavouring,  in  an  absurd 
manner,  to  express  them,  The  antient  AuXumf,  or 
TtbiceUj  was  not,  it  seems,  a  mere  sedentary  per- 
former, like  those  of  a  modern  orchestra.  U^ 
accompanied  the  Chorus  with  bis  per^ouy  ^  well 
as  with  bis  iijstrument,  and  seems  to  have  paraded 
about  the  stage,  in  a  pompous  dress ;  to  have  mad§ 
a  part  of  the  OJ^k,  or  shewt  and  to  have  joined  ia 
all  the  tUTWj  and  retumsj  and  various  evolutions^ 
of  the  choral  dance,  Hence  the  descriptiop  of 
Horace : 

Sic  pnscae  motumque  et  luxuriam  addidit  aiti 
Tibicen,  fraxitqiie  xagvs  pfrpu^ita  vestem. 

A.  P.  214. 
Ludan,  in  his  Harmonides,  describing  the  requi-^ 
^ites  of  a  good  AuAutu^,  mentions,  amopg  the  rest, — 
xai  BAINEJN  Iv  pu6/iAw'. — The  great  masters,  no 
doubt,  respected  themselves,  and  confined  their 
motion  to  the  dignity  of  a  sort  of  rhythmic  strut 
But  Aristotle,  here,  is  describing  the  tricks  of  the 
^«uAoi  or  f ofTixoi  performers.  Such  a  performer 
jnight  have  occasion,  or  rather  take  occasion,  to 
imitate  the  whirling  or  rolling  of  a  disc,  if  the  sub-r 
jeet,  for  ^^ample,  of  the  choral  song  chanced  to  be 
the  story  of  Jpollo  and  Hyacinthus\  which  is 
fpentione(}  by  Lucitm  in  ^  long  l^st  of  fabulous 

sqbjectSji 
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subjects,  enumerated  as  a  part  of  the  knowledger 
requisite  to  an  accomplished  pantomimic  dance^^ 
Or,  the  subject  might  be  taken  firom  Homer, 
Orf.J.  186,  Sec. 

KvAio/ufvoi.  Dacier,  in  his  note,  translates  this, 
"  rolling  themselves  upon  the  ground^  This 
would  be  fofTixoir  indeed.  Yet  in  thb  idea  he 
follows  Victorius;  who  enters  into  a  discussion,  of 
some  length,  to  prove  that  xuXio/xiiroi  can  mean 
nothing  but  rollirfg  on  the  ground.  Nor  will  be 
allow  the  diflSculty  of  doing  this  whik  they  were 
playing  to  be  a  suflScient  objection.  Certainly,  the 
usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  on  his  side. 
But  it  was  natural  enough,  surely,  to  apply  to  the 
motion  imitat'wg^  the  term  proper  to  the  motion 
imitated*        § 

^  De  Salt.  p.  933.  ed.  Ben.-^A  modern  danccr-^pcr- 
haps  even  M.  Festris  himself — would  stare  at  the  account 
which  Lucian  gives  in  that  treatise,  of  the  accomplish- 
ments necessary  to  make  a  perfect  dancer.  '<  He  must 
**  not  only  undcntand  music,  but  poetry,  geometry^  and 
'*  above  a\\f  pAilosopAy^  natural  and  moral ;  rhetoric,  paint- 
«  ing,  sculpture  j  especially,  he  must  have  an  excclkm 
^^  memory,  and  have  all  history  at  his  fingers  ends,  from 
•*  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  Cleopatra,**  &c 
Logicj  indeed,  Lucian  confesses,  is  not  absolutely  neces* 
sary.  But  so  great,  he  says,  must  be  his  knowledge,  that, 
<*  like  Homer^s  Chalcas^  he  must  know — 

"  -  -  -  tar  ovTAf  ra  r  haofxvfa,  vrfo  r  icrra  !" 
AH  this  Lucian  professes  to  prove;  but,  as  might  well  he 
expected,  some  of  his  assertions  are  very  lamely  made 
Dui,  others  slurred  over,  or  entirely  neglected.    The 

treatise, 
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NOTE   266. 

P.  203,    And  pull  the  Coryphaeus  whsn 

SCYLLA    IS   THE   SUBJECT* 

'£Ax0vrf(  Toir  Kofuf«ioy. — To  imitate  Scylla^ — 
^*  naves  in  saxa  trahenteniy'  as  Virgil  has  expressed 
it*.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  how  the  performer, 
at  least  while  he  was  playing,  could  well  spare 
a  hand  for  this  operation. — This  was  even  worse 
than  what  we  call  humouring  a  catch ;  when,  for 
instance,  a  singer  who  is  performing  Purceirs 
"  FiCj  nay  prithee^  John' — thinks  it  necessary  to 
collar  his  neighbour. 

NOTE    267. 

P.  204.    The   ttragic  imitation,   when 

ENTIRE. 

'H  'OAH  Tf;^vj|.  Heinsius  proposed,  11  AAAH 
Tix>^.  But  I  believe  the  established  reading  to  be 
right  The  whole  art— i.e.  Tragedy,  as  repre- 
sented; with  all  its  comtituent  partSy  and,  as  it 
was  said  before,  qivnyrof,  lAiiMtfAUffi.  For  it  might, 
as  Aristotle  presently  observes,  be  read,  or  recited, 
like  an  Epic  Poem ;  and,  in  that  view,  the  com- 
parison here  made  would  not  hold. 

treaiise,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  curioys  piece ; 
and,  though  far  from  suflScient  to  give  a  clear  and  com- 
plcte  idea  of  the  pantomimic  dance  of  the  aniients,  yet  ic 
aflFords  more  information  about  it,  than  is  to  be  found, 
I  believe,  any  where  else. 

•  jEn.  III.  425. 
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TiX^m—L  e.  the  Tragic  art :  for  so  he  uses  the 
word,  cc^.  i.  not  for  the  whole  Poetic  art,  but  for 
a  single  branch  of  it:— if  rm^  iifn/xfyftK  TEXNAIZ— 
Le.  Epic  Poetry,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  &c.  So  too 
at  the  end  of  that  chapter:  rctf  iiafo^xf  TX2N 
TEXNftN.  And,  again,  at  the  end  of  tfus  chapter, 
(as  I  understand  the  passage,)  mf  TEXNHS  ifytf. 
See  NOtE  277*    ' 

HOTE  268. 

P.    204.        To    HEARERS    OP     THE     BETTER 
80BT — . 

— 6c«T«c  fwiiiitiK :  to  which  he  opposes  f  «uA«c. 
The  word  fViniui^  seems  ri^tly  explained  here  by 
Dacier — "  les  fimtn^tes  gens ;  c*est  k  dbe,  les  gens 
"  qui  ont  cu  une  meilleure  education."  The  pas- 
sage, which  he  quotes  from  Plato,  is  much  to  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter.  2uy;^«p  ^n  royt  toctetw 
Ken  lyw  TOK  «-#AAok,  fu¥  mif  /biir<rixi|y  ^opti  xfiPitrtat ' 
pn  fityrti  r«y  imrvxorrm '  dxXu  ir^iinv  l%u9np  tlfou 
fAHO^ap  xaXXipii',  ir^t  TOTZ  BEATIETOrr,  x4ki 
IKANnS  nEUAlAETMESOriirigiru.—Del^g.  IL 
p.  658. 

AiTstotle  uses  lirrnxm  in  the  same  sense,  EtL 
Nicom.  IV.  8,  p.  186,  ed.  TVUk.—roic^vr»  Aiym 
x«i  awtiiv,  em  tcj»  EHIEIKEI  KAI  EAETQEPOi 
4ifiA$rru^ 
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NOTE    269. 

P.  204.    And  in  singing—. 

K«i  iifi^rrm.  There  seems  great  reason  to 
auspect  this  word.  For,  what  is  the  force  of  the 
preposition  here  ?  Some  commentators,  without 
disputing  the  reading,  neglect  the  preposition  en- 
tirely,  and  render  the  word  as  if  it  were  the  simple 
participle,  fiwrob.  Others  understand,  singing 
throughout:  ^^  qui  continenter  canit"  GouUt^ 
But  the  proper  sense  of  i^fiuv^  would,  I  think, 
be — to  sing  dissonantly — to  sing  out  of  tune, — as, 
AIA^MKiy.  And  so  the  word  is  actually  used  in 
the  treatise  ITif  1  Ko^fAUy  in  Aristotie  s  works,  and 
opposed  to  XTSfiiop,  as  AIAf  wmiv  is  to  STM^m- 
nip  I — ^rv/u^fpof4iiroy,  xat  Jiof  cf  ojni voy  *  irviffLtof,  xmi 
AIAiAON  \  ^^  The  agreeing,  and  the  disagredng^ 
^  the  consonant f  and  the  dissonant  K""  But  as  the 
word  cannot  here  be  admitted,  in  that  which  ap- 
pears  to  be  its  only  proper  and  warrantable  sense, 
]l  suspect,  it  might,  originally,  have  been  only 
fiio^A.  Considering  how  frequentiy  A  and  A  were 
confounded  by  transcribers,  KAI  AIAONTA  might 
easily  be  blundered  into  KAI  AIAIAONTA.  One 
MS.  reading  is  AoAWovra  ;  where  the  AI,  plainly 
enough,  arose  from  the  AI. 

The  commentators  understand  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  there  were  two  sorts  of  rhapsodists; 

one, 

pi  ■  ■    . 

•*  Tom.  L  p.  609.      \  Harris.  Philos.  Jrrang.p.^'j. 
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one,  of  those  who  recited  Epic  Poetry,  and  another, 
of  those  who  sung  it  Whether  this  can  be  proved 
from  other  passages  of  andent  authors,  I  know 
not  Fi-om  this,  it  certainly  cannot  Aristotie 
says,  KAI  p«vf/» jsrra — ^KAI  hxioproi^.  Whatever 
the  ii^iu¥  was,  he  is  here  clearly  dbtinguished  from 
the  fet^utw — the  rhapsodist. 

That  the  rhapsodists  did  not,  in  the  strict  and 
musical  sense,  at  least,  of  the  word,  sing  the  verses 
of  Homer,  but  recited  or  declaimed  them  only,  we 
may  pretty  safely  infer,  from  what  is  expressly 
smd  of  Epic  Poetry  at  the  beginning  of  this  work- 
that  "  it  imitates  by  words  only^^  without  melody 
and  rhythm — i.c.  without  music.  This,  indeed^ 
will  not  prove  that  Epic  Poetry  was  ttecer  sun^ 
any  more  than  what  was  said  of  Tragedy— that 
it  imitates  by  xcords  and  music — will  prove  that  it 
was  never  recited,  or  read.  Yet  the  least,  I  think, 
that  can  be  inferred  from  it,  is,  that  Epic  Poetry 
was,  in  general,  and  for  the  most  part,  recited  or 
declaimed  only ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  rhap^ 
sodists^  properly  so  called»  being  the  established 

performers 

*  This  passage  is  much  mistaken  by  M.  Batteux,  who 
renders  it,  *'  Qu*on  peut  faire  des  gestes  en  recitant 
"  TEpop^e,  --  -  qu'on  peut  mime  chanter y^*  &c.  Faire  des 
gestes,  comes  far  short  of  nEPIEPFAZEZOAL  o^teioi^ 
The  Kou  which  precedes  the  participle,  ^a^^ttvroy  is 
omitted :  and  to  produce  Ah  sense  of  3ia3biTa — qu*oH  peut 
mime  chanter,  the  Greek  should  be — su  ?rf^€fyaZt^$ai  -  •  * 
MM  fmAElN. 
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performers  of  Epic  Poetry,  as  the  actors  ^  were  of 
Tragic,  performed  it  always  in  that  manner; 
without  singings  any  farther,  than  as  the  tones  of 
loud  and  sustained  declamation  approach  more 
nearly  to  singbg  than  those  of  common  reading. 
The  earliest  Lyric  Poet-Musicians,  indeed,  as  we 
learn  frcMn  Plutarch  and  Athenseus,  used  to  sing 
even  the  hexameters  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod^  as  well  ^ 
.  as  their  own,  to  the  lyre.  But  they,  plainly,  speak 
of  this,  as  of  an  antient  practice: — tov  Tff^«vJf«i, 
KI0APadIK<lN  vomrnv  ivrc^  pofAUp,  [hymnSy^  xara 
pofjLHv  cx«roy,  TOI2  fillESI,  tok  iotvra,  xoct  TOIS 
•OiMHPOT,  MEAH  xif  iriOfyra,  AiAEIN  h  toi?  dyuxrtv. 
Plut.  Did.  de  Mas.  p.  2074,  cd.  H.  St.  And 
afterwards — in  h  o«  xi6af«^«xoi  yoiM,oiy  *OI  ITAAAl, 
«J  EIinN  ffu**r«yT«,  Tifio9i©»  linKwi,  &c.  p.  2075. 
So,  too,  Athena^us : — "  Chamcekony  in  his  book 
about  Stesichorus,  xai  fi>i\aMwoti  fiio-t,  .8  i^wv  ra 
'Of49iftf,  oXAa  x«»  'Hfl-ioAf,  xai  Af;^»Xp;^ir,  &c.  KAI 
fAiXuMnvm — **  were  ecen  sung."  p.  620. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  improbable,  that  Ho- 
mer might  be  sometimes  sungy  in  Aristotle's  time, 
and  that  this  MnasitheuSy  (of  whom  notliing  is 
known,)  might  be  a  performer  in  this  way.  Bat, 
that  this  was  a  distinct 'thing  from  fA^ofiix  seems 
pretty  clear. 

*•  P«iJ/ffl3b«,  and  uiroH^tTcu,  arc  continually  joined  to- 
gether. See  Plato,  in  that  entertaining  dialogue,  the  lo, 
torn.  I.  p.  53^,  D.  535,  E.  and  in  a  great  many  other 
places. 

VOL.  ll.  FF 
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N0TJ5   270. 

P.  205.  Whose  gestures  bes&mble  those 

OF   IBIMODEST   WOMEK. 

The  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius,  to  which  I  re* 
ferred  in  my  note  on  the  traoslation,  as  a  story, 
both  curious  in  itself,  and  confirming  what  was 
there  advanced,  is  this*  ^^  Histrio  in  terri  Groscift 
*'  ftiit  fam4  oelebri :  qui,  gest&s  et  vods  daritudioe 
*^  k  venustate,  caeteris  antestabat  Nomeo  fiiisse 
^  aiunt  PoLUM.  Tragoecfias  poetarum  nobilium 
'*  scitfe  atque  asseverate  actitavit.  Is  Polos 
*^  unicfe  amatum  filium  morte  amisit.  Eum  luctom 
*^  quum  satis  visus  est  eluxisse,  rediit  ad  qusestum 
"  artis.  In  eo  tempore  Athenis  Electram  So*- 
^^  frfK>c1is  acturus,  gestare  umam- quasi  cuoi 
'^  Oresds  ossibus  del>ebat.  Ita  compositum  &• 
^'  bulae  arginnentum  est,  ut,  veluti  fiutris  reliqinas 
'*  ferens  lEJectra,  comploret  commiserstorque  in- 
^^  teritum  ejus,  qui  per  vim  extinctus  existimatur. 
''  I^tur  Polus,  lugubri  habitu  Ebctrse  indutus, 
'^  ossa  atque  umam  k  sepulchro  tulit  filii ;  ft,  quasi 
**  Orestis  amplexus,  opplevit  omnia,  non  simula* 
*^  chris  neque  imitamentis,  sed  luctu  atque  lamentis 
^'  veris  &  spirantibus.  Itaque,  quum  ag^  fiibolt 
"  videretur,  dolor  actitatus  est**  J.  GeU.YIl.  5. 
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NOTE    271. 

P.  205.     The  music  and  the  decoration, 

BY  THE    LATTER    OF  WHICH    THE    ILLUSION    IS 
HEIGHTENED,  &C. 

The  Greek,  here,  in  either  of  the  two  readings 
warranted  by  manuscript  authority,  is  unsatia- 
iactory  and  suspicious,  and  the  sense,  consequently, 
uncertam.  The  reading  of  the  old  editions  is— ^ 
tt*  iff  T«^  iSo^ag  iwironnrai  lp»pyifctrti ;  which  Vic- 
torius  renders — "  per  quam  wluptates  percipiunt 
"  emdentissimi:^' —  "  through,  or  by  means  oj\ 
"  which^  they  perceive  the  pleasures  most  evidently.'' 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  harsh,  or  strange. — 
iwtfMrai — th^  perceive:  —  Who?  —  The  spec- 
tators. To  this  mode  of  speaking,  however, 
I  should  not  object ;  because  this  ellipsis,  of  5^ 
^yifinroi,  IS  frequ^t  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  \  Thus,  in  the  begimuiig  of  this  chapter, 
xiysrrAi.  This  apswers  to  that  very  convenient 
idiom,  of  which,  the  French  make  so  much  use, 
and  which  we  so  often  find  the  want  of— on 

s'agite — on  apperi^oit,  &a  ^ 

But, 

»  Sec  SancU  Afmeru.  IV.  4.  and  Periz.  note  39. 

^  According  to  Menage,  the  Fr.  on,  is  only  a  cor- 
rupdon  of  homme ;  and  on  dit,  for  example,  was  antiently 
written,  ^  hu§m  dit."  And  thus  the  Italian  writers  tne 
nwu  Thus — ''quando  mm  $e  n*accorge."  Tauo's 
jiminta.^ — *'  Uom  dice.*'  Petrarch,  Son.  190,  &c.  And 
thus  the  Germans  use  the  word  man :  tMtl  UfSjl-^mcB 
Stty— ^9  say,  fcc— *See  Menage's  0$€$rv4m.  sopra 
Vjhdnia. 

^  F  F  2 
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But,  the  verb,  iinroLyrAiy  will,  I  apprehend,  by 
no  means  bear  the  sense  here  forced  upon  it,  of 
perceiving  pleasure  ^ ;  or  any  sense,  but  that  of 
understandings  or  kneeing.  Were  I,  therefore, 
obliged  to  make  some  sense  of  this  reading,  it  would 
be  this : — "  per  quam  [quce  efficiuntur]  voluptates, 
"  ndrunt  homines  apertissimfe  :" — "  the  pleasures, 
"  which  arc  produced  through  which,  are  clearly 
"  understood — well  known  to  all."  But  this,  I 
confess,  is  violent  interpretation ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, I  ^(owi/.  whether  the  word  ivoc^yig  is  ever 
used,  by  Aristotle  at  least,  as  merely  synonymous 
to.^Avifov;  as  evident  to  7'eason  or  understandings 
and  opposed  to  doubtful.  It  always  means,  I 
believe,  evident,  clear,  visible,  to  the  eye  of  ima- 
gination.     Thus,   cap.  xvii. — A«»  it  m^  py9«f  at/- 

pifuyx^ en  fACtMrct  UFO  OMMATXIN  Tiflc/Aim* 

«T«  yoig  ay  ENAPFEITATA  •QPIIN,  wVirip  HAP* 
ATT0I2  nrNOMENOX  TOII  nPATTOMENOIS, 
&c.  These  words  seem  to  furnish  the  best  com- 
ment upon  the  passage  in  question,  arid  will 
perhaps  lead  us  to  the  most  reasonable  and  least 
exceptionable  interpretation  of  it;  for  perfect 
satisfaction  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  expected,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  text.  We  ought,  surely, 
at  all  events,  to  adhere  to  the  proper  aud  clear 
meaning  of  the  adverb  ha^yifxroij  as  used  in  the 
passage  just  cited ;  where  the  word  itself^  and  the 

explanatory 

«  yict,  himself  admits  this  objection :  "  Vcrbum  hoc 
(hriToncu)  insoleus  vidciur  iu  hoc  sigoificatu." 
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explanatory  expressions  which  accompany  it,  afford 
a  pretty  strong  presumption,  that  Aristotle,  here, 
meant  to  express  the  particular  advantage  which 
Tragedy  receives  from  the  Oj/if,  or,  from  actual 
representation^ y  as  giving  to  the  imitation  the 
greatest  possible  reality  of  effect,  and  producing 
the  most  perfect  illusion  in  the  spectator.  Yet 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  very  obscurely  expressed, 
if  it  be  expressed,  by  the  Greek ;  which,  according 
to  the  best  reading,  that  of  Victorius,  and  of  many 
MSS  ^.  will  stand  thus  :  xai  en,  i  juix^oi^  f^s^^  rnp 

TANTAI  «»«f  yirara :  that  is,  according  to  the  only 
sense  which  I  can  find  for  it — "  and  the  decoration, 
"  or  spectacle ;  by  means  of  which,  the  pleasures 
"  we  receive  from  Tragedy  %  are  rendered  more 

*'  sensible, 

9  '     '  ...  I  ■ 

*  So  the  passage  was  understood  by  the  editor  of  tTie 
Ox.  ed.  without  accents^  1 760,  who  refers  ii  A^  to  the 
^1;,  and  proposes  this  emendation:  %'  if(,  (scii.  if\i(o() 
TH£  *HAONH£  (rwirorrai  TA  ivofyerara — '^  per  quam, 
'^  voluptatis  pars  evidentissima  efficitur  ;  quippe  quae  oculis 
**  subjecta  est  fidelibus."  But  I  cannot  think  that  Aris 
tode  would  have  written,  3i'  'HZ,  TH2  r^wm  -  -  -. 

**  See  Mr.  Winstanley's  edition. 

*  It  18,  certainly^  most  natural  to  understand  tlie  plea- 
sures of  the  music  and  decoration  to  be  here  spoken  of. 
And  so  it  is  generally  understood.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
the  words  will  admit  that  sense:  for  tbe^  Greek  does  not 
say — **  by  which  the  most  sensible  and  striking  pleasures  are 
produced^*  but,  *^  by  which  the  pleasures  (i.e.  some  other 
"  pleasures,)   are  produced   in  the   most  sensible  and 

F  F  3  ^  Striking 
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^^  sensible,  striking,  illusive,''  ftc.  But  fiaany  o{>* 
jections  may,  undoubtedly,  be  made.  For  the  fair 
and  literal  version  would  be  tbb :  ^^  by  means  of 
"  which,  tkepleamres  are  formed^  ctmipasedy  am- 
"  strucfedf  or  constituted  ^  in  the  clearest  and 
*^  most  visible  manner."  I  give,  here,  what  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  only  fair  sense  of  the  verb, 
fn$pifavim;  but  it  seems  to  be,  by  no  means,  the 
proper  word  in  this  place,  and  probably  is  not  the 
word  which  Aristotle  wrote.  If  any  one  MS. 
would  offer  me  nAPir^xyr^d,  I  would  readily  accept 
it  JEUan,  describing  the  effect  of  a  trumpet, 
sounding  suddenly,  at  the  instant  when  a  ^unous 
painting  was  exhibited,  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of 
rushing  to  the  battle,  says^ — ifk$t,  rt  iu  r«  /asAO* 

xai  i  rf«T«iMTiic*6/3A«v£T«,  r»  ftiXKf  ENAPFEZTEPAN 
T9}v  ^avrxinaif  nt  ix^fiiisvr^  iri  %oti  (axXXov  IIAPAD- 
THZANT02  :  i.  e.  "  presenting  to  the  imaginatioQ 
"  a  still  more  lively  and  striking  image  •/*  But 
again — ai  j^»*i,  is  not  what  one  would  expect 
here.  To  speak,  indeed,  of  terror  sndpityj  as 
the  pleasures  of  Tragedy,  is  perfectly  agreeable, 
both  to  the  doctrine,  and  to  the  language,  of  the 

^ author, 

"  striking  way'* — hafrtfmm.  To  express  the  other  sense, 
Aristotle  would  probably  have  written,  imfrwcirm  :—ii  i{ 
III  knfyiTarm  ewtrmrm  nibmi. 

f  Wci.^^conflantur'^^oagnuntantur.  And,  indeed,  in 
this  sense,  and  no  other,  is  the  verb  ovvnw^to  nsed 
throyghout  the  treatise. 

^  Far.  Hist.ll.  ^. 
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audior,  ihrou^ut^.  But,  it  is  not,  properly,  the 
pleasure — it  is  not  the  terror,  or  the  pi(y— that  is 
rendered  more  iy^fyt? ;  but  ihdit pkasure  is  heigh* 
tened  by  the  action  being  rendered  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  see  no  other  mean- 
ing that  can  be  obtained  from  the  words,  without 
still  greater  violence  and  improbability  of  inter- 
pretation. Dacier,  Batteux,  and  Goulston,  make 
the  assertion — di  nfwxi,  Sec.  relate  to  both  music 
and  decoration.  But  it  is,  surely,  quite  unwar- 
rantable to  give  to — J»*  "HI,  the  sense  of,  ft'  *X2N, 
or  ill'  *AIN.  Besides  that  the  mtisic,  hpwever 
great  the  pleasure  it  may  afford,  cannot,  I  think,  pro- 
perly be  coni^idered  as  contributing  to  the  Uot^yuoLy 
or  as  heightening  the  illusion^  of  Tragedy.  Vic- 
tortus,  who  read — mv  /Aso-ixnir  xxi,  TAS  'OTOII, 
very  consistently  made  uV  refer  to  fA«<rixii  only :  and 
Castelvetro  very  properly  observes,  that,  **  if  we. 
"  read — rnv  i4^iy — le  ptedette  parole  [L  e.  A*  ii  «i 
*^  iio¥a$,  %.  r.  oX.]  havranno  rispetto  alia  vista ;  e 
''  conteneranno  la  commendatione  della  detta 
"  vista,  per  la  quale  si  constituisca  il  diletto  pitl 
**  mamfestdmente — che  non  si  fa  per  le  parole  delV 
"  epopea^  p.  690.  He  appears,  I  think,  to  have 
understood  the  passage  in  the  way  I  have  pro- 
posed. £ut  he  mentions  another  reading,  which 
I  have  not  seen  noticed  anywhere  else — ivBp- 
yfr«T« '.    This  had  occured  to  me,  formerly,  as  a 

conjecture, 

^  SeeNoTjB  277. 

\  "  Alcuni  tcsti  leggono  hifytfcna."  -  -  -     . 
F  F4 
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conjecture,  before  I  had^  seen  Castelvetro*s  com- 
mentary. But  it  gives  much  the  same  sense,  and 
tvould  remove  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
passage  itself-,  though,  as  I  shall  presently  have, 
occasion  ta  observe,  it  might  suit  better  with  what 
follows. 

NOTE    272. 

P.    205.       It    has    the    advantage    or 

GREATER   CLEARNESS  -  -  -  AS   WELL    IN    READ- 
ING, AS   IN    REPRESENTATION. 

Ivi  rm  ifytap. — It  seems  rather  strange,  that, .  im- 
mediately after  mentioning  the  £v«f yw  of  the  ^Oi^tj, 
Aristotle  should  say  —  **  Tlien,  it  has  also  the 
"  Ivof  yK,"  &c.  It  was  this  which  mduced  me  to 
suspect,  that  for  siratf yirara,  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, we  should  read — lyE^ytr^ra :  "  By  means  of 
"  which,  [i.  e.  of  the  o^**^*]  the  pleasures  we  receive 
"  from  Tragedy  (those,  of  terror  and  pity  excited 
"  by  imitalim,  as  he  says  c^.  xiv  *.]  are  rendered 
**  tnorejbrcible  and  efficacious.''  But  the  objec- 
tion is,  perhaps,  not  of  sufficient  force  to  warr^t 
a  departure  from  the  established  reading  of  all  the 
manuscripts,  hapytroira :  and  we  may,  well  enough, 
understand  the  author,  as  if  he  had  said — "  Then, 
*'  farther,  another  advantage  is,  that  Tragedy  has 
"  this  ipocpyiiy  not  only  on  the  stage,  and  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  ^O^J/k,  but  even  in  reading  also." 
^^ That 
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That  Apayvvcu  is  right,  (not  dvxyinaf^ff'n^)  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  Nothing  can  be  more, 
ardently  nonsensical  than  this  distinction — "  both 
"  in  the  discoveries,  and  in  the  incidents;''  as  if 
a  discovery  were  not  an  incident 

The  expression,  iVi  rm  i^ym^  for,  in  representa- 
tion^  actingy  performance^  Sic.  seems  liable  to  no. 
difficulty.  Thus,  De  Rep.  VIII.  p.  455,  tn\9¥ 
ix  rm  EPWIN — from  what  happens  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  music  ^  And  see  ibid.  cap.  vi. 
throughout  which,  ifya  is  repeatedly  used  for 
musical  performance;  particularly,  p.  457, — r» 
Oauj5Aao-i«  juei  vtpnrct  THN  EPrXlN,  "  surprising 
"  and  elaborate  performance.'' 

NOTE  273. 

P.  206.  Attaining  the  end  of  its  imi- 
tation IN   A   SHORTER  COMPASS. 

Dryden  says  of  this  passage — *^  It  is  one  reason 
'*  of  Aristotle's,  to  prove  that  Tragedy  is  the  more 
"  noble,  because  it  turns  in  a  shorter  compass ; 
"  the  whole  action  being  circumscribed  within 
**  the  space  ef  four  and  twenty  hours.  He  might 
"  prove  as  well,  that  a  mushroom  is  to  be  pre- 
"  ferrcd  before  a  peach,  because  it  shoots  up  in 
"  the  compass  of  a  night"  &c. 

If  Aristotle  had  said,  that  Tragedy  was  the 
more  noble,  because  a  Poet  could  compose  a 
Tragedy  in  much  less  time  that  an  Epic  Poem, 

the 

^  Sec  Diss.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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the  simile  would  ;  have  been  justly'  applied 
Dryden  had,  but  just  before,  said,  that  •*  the  efftct$ 
"  of  Tragedy  are  too  mfiknt  to  be  lasting.*"  But 
be  did  not  give  himself  time  to  see,  that  Tragedy 
owes  this  greater  violence  of  effect  to  the  shortness 
of  its  plan ;  that  is,  to  its  stricter  unity,  its  more 
concentrated  and  unbroken  interest,  its  "  close 
accelerated  plot  *  f  to  that  ^^foy,  as  Aristode 
calls  it,  so  essential  to  the  purpose  of  Tragedy, 
which  is,  to  give  the  pleasure  of  strong  emotion. 
The  Epic  Poem  is  of  too  tedious  a  length,  too 
various  and  episodic,  to  produce  that  efiect  in  tiie 
same  degree  as  Tragedy,  which  b  read,  or  seen,  nf 
once,  and  without  interruption. 

But  the  case  was,  that  Dryden,  (who,  as  I  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark  \  appears  to  have 
taken  his  idea  of  Aristotle  from  French  trans- 
lation,) wrote  this  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  an  Epic  Poem  * ;  on  the  contrary,  wh^  he  was 
writbg  on  Tragedy,  he  gave  Tragedy  the  pre- 
ference *. 

NOTE    274. 

P.  206.    His  Poem,   if  proportion ablt 

CONTRACTED,  WILL  APPEAR  CURTAILED. 

— ^Munpov. — Nothing  is  more  diverting  thmi  the 
explanation  which  some  commentators  give  of  this 
_^________^^_^^^ word, 

'  Dr.  Hurd's  Disc,  on  Poet.  Imit.  p.  140. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  28;,  note^.        «  Preface  to  the  JSneiJ. 

*  **  Though  Tragedy  he  justly  preferred  above  die 
©dicr**— i.c.  the  Epic  Poem,    Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
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word,  and  its  application  here.  The  Poem,  it 
seems,  is  compared  to  the  tail  of  a  mouse,  or  a 
rat,  which  grows  less  and  kss  towards  the  end: — 
"  versHs  e^tremum  attenuata  *."  I  never  heard, 
that  any  naturalists  have  observed  this  property  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  tails  of  rats  and  mice.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  words  fivs(«i^,  and  fAusf^^ 
however  their  etymologies  may  appear  to  differ, 
have  both  the  same  metlning — that  of  cropped, 
curtailed,  tronquij  as  M.  Batteux  translates  it 
Mfiup^  nx^9  ^*  ^*  ^  K«r»  rt  riXO'  tKKttvm  Xf^^V* 
[Hephast.  p.  92,  ctf.  De  Pauw.'] — ^To  which  is 
opposed,  4»Xi;^#«f  ©•—  a  kmg-taited  verse :  i  iMttc 

In  the  Rhetoric^  Aristotle  applks  futsf^*  to  a 
period  that  is  too  short,  and  disappdnts  the  ear  by 
ending  abruptly.  The  passage  is  curious  for  its 
expression,  and  illustrates  both  the  word  itself,  and 
its  application,  here,  to  a  Poem,  which  disappoints 
the  expectation  of  a  reader  in  the  same  manner, 
by  ending  before  its  time.  A<i  Ik,  x«i  r«  xM^al,  x«m 
rac  ircpioM,  fMirs  MEIOYPOTS  iimki,  /49}r«  MAKPA£* 
TO  pi»  yuf  MIKPON  [i.  e.  /bi^spoir]  ir^ •o-irraifiir  toA- 
AflixK  «rofSi  r%¥  dKp9mmp*  dmyKn  7«f,  orav,  cri  •^mv 
itri  TO  ve^ia,  xfti  TO  /Atrfv  i  ij(ii .  iy  ixvrif  op«, 
ANTIXnASeHi  wavtrmfumB,  *OION,  nPOXIITAIEIN 
yiypt(r9Mi,  3ka  mp  ANTIKP0T2IN.  Rhet.  III.  9, 
p.  592,  ed.  Duval. 

■  So  Robortelli,  Victorius,  Goulston. — *^  Appaia  una 
*'  coda  it  UpoP  Castehetro. — **  Vcnga  ella  a  far'  appa- 
^  rcntia  di  €9da  di  sonk,  col  su$fine  angusto"  PlccoL 
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NOTE  275. 

P.  206.      If    extended    to    the    usual 

LENGTH. 

/  AKoXH^nvra  rta  t«  /t*rrf  a  /eadicm — .  Almost  alJ  the 
commentators  and  translators  understand  —  an-^ 
rwerable  to  the  length  of  the  metre.  And  this  is, 
certainly,  the  most  obvious  and  unforced  sense  of 
the  words :  for,  had  Aristotle  meant,  by  /tA«Tf #», 
the  standard  measure^  or  lengthy  of  the  Poem,  as 
other  commentators  understand  it,  he,  probably, 
would  have  rather  said — rwra  MHKOTZ  METPn»*. 
l/itr^w  is  so  used  in  the  passage  given  in  the  last 
note :  ro  METPON  i  ij(ii  h  mwtm  of «.  If,  howevo", 
metre  be  the  sense,  (for,  after  all,  the  passage  b 
ambiguous,)  the  expression  must,'  I  tliink,  be  un- 
derstood as  a  s*hort  way  of  saying — "  conform- 
**  able  to  the  usual  length  of  Poems  in  that  metre'' 
—of  Poems  in  heroic  verse.  See  what  is  said, 
cap.  xxiv.  about  the  adaptation  of  the  hexameter 
to  Epic  Poetry:  Hui  MAEPAN  wfMtp  h  dxxm 
wrrroifixip  i  t«  ^f««.  —  I  cannot  conceive  that 
Aristotle  meant  to  say,  that  the  length  of  the 
Epic  Poem  was  proportioned,  or  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned, to  the  length  of  the  metre.  Yet  so 
the  commentators.  "Si — Poeta  secutus  fiierit 
"  longitudinem,  quae  instar  videtur  ejus  car- 
"  minis.''  Vict. — "  Si  cum  metri  longitudine  prcrve- 
"  hatur.''  Goukt.  Sec.    It  was  not  the  length  of  the 

,       hexameter 

*  As,  (Mvoii  0f^,  cap.  xxiv.  aod  cap.  vii. 
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hexameter  which  made  it  the  fittest  measure'  for 
heroic  Poetry,  but  the  nature  of  the  feet  of  whicli  it 
is  composed ;  and  on  thai  account  it  was  preferred, 
as  fotvifJMrxrop  xai  iyxfofir»TOf  rm  [Atrgw.  cap.  xxiv. 
The  length  of  a  verse  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
times  (xP«>®0  which  compose  it.  Now  the  hexa- 
meter is  but  one  third  longer  tlian  the  Iambic 
trimeter ;  their  respective  times  being  24,  and  1 8 : 
so  that  the  length  of  an  Epic  Poem  would  be 
strictly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  its  verse — 
TM  T»  fUTfH  /AfixH — wcrc  it  lottgcr  by  one  third 
only  than  a  Tragedy. 

NOTE    276. 

P.  206.     Diluted. 

*tixpi— watery.  Aristotle  uses  tlie  same  me«- 
taphor  in  the  following  passage'  of  his  second 
book  De  Republicd,  where,  opposing,  the  commu- 
nity of  wives  and  children  proposed  by  Plato\ 
he  very  justly  objects,  that  it  would  weakeu  the 
l>ond  of  social  union,  by  diluting  the  social  affec- 
tions, and  destroying — 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother  -  -  -. 

Par.  Lost,  iv.  756. 

— ¥s¥  Jb  77  ^oX«,  Tfpf  OIAIAN  dvctyKcuov 
'TAAPH  yiVB<r6cu,  Six^miv  KOivuviuv  Tfjv  roiotvrfiv, 

KCU 

•^  Rtp.V. 
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xeu  ^i^a   Xiynv   rcaf  e/Mv\    if  Viov,    iran^p  V 

avfiPdunt  nm  n^p  oiWorirra,  rvpf  ir^  a)Odiky^f 
TV  aTFO  r«r  o^ofLurm  rvrm — x.r.X  I  stop 
there,  because  the  passage  is  evidently  defective^ 
though  the  sense  is  plain. 

NOTE  277. 
P.  207.    And,    also,    in    the    peculiar 

END   AT   WHICH   IT   AIMS — . 

K«i,  iTi,  TM  mc  f^xffii  If yw — .  The  ctpreswn 
is  ambiguous.  It  may  mean,  either  the  end,  or 
business,  of  the  Poetic  art  in  general,  or,  that  of 
Tragedy— of  the  Tragic  art  *.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, seems,  pretty  clearly,  te  be  the  meatung :  {ot 
his  expression — r«roK  n  iiapt^m  itao-i,  KAI  ETI 
ry  Tuf  Tfxvflff  If yy— shews  the  author  to  be  speak- 
ing, here,  of  a  distinct  advantage.  But,  if  we 
understand  it  to  mean,  that  Tragedy  answers  the 
end  of  Poetry  better  than  the  Epic,  this  caunot 
be  considered  as  an  advantage  distinct  from  those 
enumerated  before,  which  are,  plainly,  such  as 
contribute  to  the  general  end  of  Poetry — that  of 

giving 

- —  -         I — ,ij   j^ _j 

^  He  alludes  here  to  Plato's  expressions,  who  con* 
tended,  on  the  contrary^  that  the  boad  of  social  unity 
must  be  the  closer,  where  all  die  citwens    irfigftjyiwTO 

^ ra  T0fa2k  ptytftra^  Tp  Tf  £MON,  KOI  to  'OTE  EMON. 

p.  356,  id.  Mass. 

•  See  NOTE  267. 
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^vbg  pleasure — of  interesting,  ddigbtiiig,  strik- 
ing, &c  Whereas,  if  the  pectdtar  end  of  Tragedy 
be  superior  to  that  of  Epic  Poetry,  this,  indeed^ 
is  an  additional  and  separate  advantage.  Besides, 
the  parenthetical  insertion  which  immediately 
follows — III  TAP,  i  Tuir  Tv;^<9ii»  nVo^nt  iroMiir  mitm^ 
{i.e.  the  Epic  and  Tragic  Poems,)  ixxm  n»  if^*- 
/MMM^— -plainly  implies,  that  the  nxynt  cf^oy,  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  was  that  of  affording 
the  particular  pleasure  proper  to  the  species.  And 
thus,  too,  the  word  ifyoir  is  used  in  other  passages: 
rfftyttliaic  f(7Qy»  cap,  vi.  and  cef.  xiii.' 

The  words,  fAokXpw  t»  rtKng  Tvy^aifuv-x,  present 
a  similar,  but  more  embarrassing,  ambiguity.  Is 
TiAO*,  bere,  the  aid  of  Poetry^  or  the  end  of 
Tragedy  ?  If  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  Aris* 
totle  will  say,  that  Tragedy  is  superior,  both  be* 
cause  its  end — the  peculiar  effect  which  it  pOTpoaes 
to  produce — m  superior  to  that  of  the  Epic  Poea^ 
ixndj  because  it  attains  that  end  more  perfectly 
than  the  Epic  attains  its  end.  But  Ihb  Aristotle 
has  not  proved,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  understand  rnk^  to  mean 
the  end  of  tiie  poetic  art^  it  is  obviously  true, 
that,  if  Tragedy  be  superior  in  all  those  respects 
which  he  had  mentioned — in  its  closer  unity y  it^ 
brevity y  its  fyft^ynA,  its  music^  and  its  dccoratiom — 

and, 

^  As  it  does  la  a  similar  expression,  cap.  xxv,  whith 
favours  the  same  sense  here:  f<  sf  7tm(f99i  n  rt^  tu 
mma^^'^.e.  of  Poetry  in  general. 
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and,  besides^  (xai  In)  in  the  specific  end  at  whicb 
it  aims-^it  must,  on  the  whole,  be  preferaMe  to 
the  Epic  Boem,  as  answering  more  effectually  the 
end  of  Poetry  J  by  giving  greater  pkasure. 

For,  that  this,  in  Aristotle's  view,  was  the  great 
end  of  the  art,  and  of  all  its  branches,  appears, 
if  I  mistake  not,  evidently,  firom  many  other  pas- 
sages of  thb  treatise,  as  well  as  from  that  now 
before  us.  Nor  does  he,  any  where,  appear  to 
me  to  ^ve  any  countenance  to  an  idea,  which 
rational  criticism  has,  now,  pretty  well  exploded — 
that  utility  and  instruction  are  the  end  of  Poetry. 
That  it  may  indeed  be  rendered,  in  some  degree, 
useful  and  improving,  few  will  daay ;  none,  that 
it  ought  to  be  made  so,  if  it  can.  But,  that  the 
chief  end  and  purpose  of  Poetry  is  to  instruct— 
that  Homer  wrote  his  Iliad  on  purpose  to  teach 
mankind  the  mischiefs  of  discord  among  chiefi, 
And  his  Odyssey,  to  prove  to  them  the  advantages 
of  staying  at  home  and  taking  care  of  their  fami- 
lies*— this  is  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  one  is 
really  astonished  to  see  so  many  writers,  one  after 
the  other,  discoursing  gravely  in  defence  of  it  **.  j 

*  "  La  verit6  qui  sert  dc  fond  a  cette  fiction,  ct  qui 
*'  avec  clle  compose  la  Fable,  est,  Que  Pabsence  d^une 
•*  personne  hors  de  chez  sot,  ou  qui  n*a  point  I* ceil  a  ce  ipa 
*'  s*y  faiu  y  cause  de  ^ands  desordres^ — And  again — 
"  Ces  grands  noms  de  Rois,  dc  Heros,  d'Achille,  d' Aga« 
*^  memnon,  &  d'Ulysse,  ne  designent  pas  moins  ks 
'*  demiers  Bourgeois^'^  &c. — Du  Poerae  Ep.  I.  lo. 

'  Piccolomini^  in  particular,  p.  369,  &c.  of  his  Jnnot. 
nella  Poet.  d'Jrist.     And  die  reader  may  sec,  if  he  has 

s  ^°y 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  Aristotle,  in  bis  account 
of  Tragedy,  mentions  the  correction  and  refine- 
ment of  tlie  passions,  pity,  terror,  &c.  as  a  useful 
effect  of  Tragic  representations.  But  he  no  where, 
either  in  his  definition,  where  we  might  surely 
have  expected  him  to  be  explicit,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  his  book,  calls  that  effect  the  end  of  Tra- 
gedy. All  his  expressidns  prove,  that  his  end, 
both  of  Tragic  and  of  Epic  Poetry,  v^&s  pleasure  i 
though,  mth  respect  to  Tragedy,  he  asserts,  (by 
way,  as  T  have  before  suggested,  of  obviating 
Plato's  objections  to  it%)  that  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  was  so  for  from  being  pernicious,  that  it 
was  even  useful ;  so  far  from  infkmung  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  that  it  tended,  on  the  contrary,  to 
purify  and  moderate  them  in  common  life.  When 
the  reader  sees  the  expressions,  to  which  I  allude, 
laid  together,  he  will  hardly,  I  think,  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  this  head. — t»  fiiyir«,  i^i  YTXAFXirEl' 

any  stomach  to  see,  the  disgusting  nonsense  of  Ljs  Bossu 
vpoR  this  subject,  c^.  li.  iii.  iv.  &c.  of  his  first  book.  By 
"vifVf  of  perfect  contrast,  he  may  then  turn  to  the  Dlsser-^ 
tation  on  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry,  [Dr.  Hurd's  Hor. 
vol.  li.]  See  also  Dr.  Beattie*s  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Afusic^ 
€h»  i. — ^This  absurd  notion  was  also  long  ago  combated 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  that  fine  and  philosophical 
^writer.  La  Motte,  in  the  discourse  prefixed  to  his  OdeSj 
p.  23—31. 

•  .Note  45,  p.  3.  of  this  volume. 

'  This  looks  much,  as  if  be  would  have  assented  to 
the  rational  asserdon  of  Eratosthems^  which  Strabo  com« 

VOL.  II.  oc  batti 
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ir  T^y^i«|  f4vt«  fupi  i09y  Sec  €Sfl^«  vi*— -tr*  A  ir;^ 
grurn  air^  T^^ywJiaf  *HAONH.  Ci^.  xiii. — •  ysif 
Wfto-ay  Jb  (^nrfiF  "HAONHN  ofin  T^aytfiim^^  iiOm 
THN  *OIKBIAN.  Em  ^i  ni»  «vo  IAis  xft»  f  ofSs,  Aa 
fiifit,na'Miy  Jf  1  *HAONHN  ^of M^iUA^ctf  to>  iro*fr«»— 
cop.  xiv.— !»*,  Jrvff  (^tfoif  Iv  fXo>y  wo^if  ni»  OIKEIAN 
*HAONHN.  c^.  xxiil— my  # 4^i^  ii*  dV  AI  *HA0NAI, 
Ac  aaj^.  t<//. — Iri  ynf  s  rY}>  Tti;^ar  *HAOI<BIN 
VMfi>  ATTA£y  «Xx«  TUf  ilgnfAtimf.  ibid.   . 

From  all  this  it  appears^  I  think,  indubitably, 
that  the  great  end  of  Poetry  in  general,  was^  io 
Aristotle's  opinion,  to  give  pleasure;  as  Castd- 
vetroy  long  ago,  rightly  contended.  "  Coloro,  die 
*^  vogtiono,  die  la  poesia  sia  trovata  principal- 
^'  mente  per  giaoare^  o  pergiovare  e  per  dilettare 
^^  insieme,  veggano  che  non  s'oppongano  all' 
'^  autoriUi  d'Aristotele,  il  quale,  qui  ed  altrove^ 
^*  non  par  che  le  assegni  altro,  che  diktto;  e  sc 
**  pure  k  concede  alcww  guwamentOj  gliek  concede 
"  per  accidente;  come  h  la  purgatione  dello  spa- 
**  vento  e  della  compassione  per  mezzo  delta  Tra- 
**  gedia.""  p.  505. 

The  peculiar  end  of  Tragedy,  he  has  expressly 
told  us,  is  to  afford  that  pleasure,  which  results 
from  fictitious  terror  and  pity :  r%w  aVt  lAi x  xm 
f^a  iut  fAifAnciut  ifonip. — What  he  r^arded  as  the 
peculiar  end  of  Epic  Poetry ,  I  observe  that  he 

has 

batt, — froomiv  wana  rrpx«^M^ai  fTXATfiTIAS,  'OT 
AIAAXKAAIAZ.  Sirato,  p.  15.  And  see  the  Diss,  m 
$ie  Idia  rfUniv.  Pettry,  above  referred  to. 
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has  no  where  distinctly  said.  But  from  what  he 
has  said,  of  the  advantages  which  its  plan  af!brdS| 
with  respect  to  grandeur^  and  variety^  and  the 
admission  of  the  wonderful  and  surprising  ^j  and 
also  of  the  superior  richness  of  its  language  \  we 
may  collect,  that  his  ideas  on  this  subject  accorded 
with  those  of  the  best  modem  critics ;  and  that 
he  held  the  end  of  the  Epic  Poem  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  description  of  an  eminent  writer, 
"  admiration^  produced  by  a  grandeur  of  design, 
^'  and  variety  pf  important  incidents,  and  sus- 
**  tained  by  all  the  energy  and  minute  particula- 
•'  rity  of  description^** 

This  endy  however,  and  these  peculiar  advan^ 
tages,  of  the  £pic  plan,  Aristotle  has  not,  r^  I 
have  before  remarked  ^,  brought  forward,  to.  com- 
plete the  comparison  in .  this  chapter :  but  he 
plainly,  and,  I  think,  justly,  consider^^jd  them  as 
more  than  compensated  by  the  closer  interest, 
more  perfect  illusion,  stronger  emotion,  deeper 
impression,  and,  in  Aw  view,  more  useful  tendency, 
of  Tragedy-  The  Epic  Poem  loses  in  force  of 
effectj  what  it  gains  in  variety;  in  nature  and 
passion,  what  it  gains  in  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
The  very  necessity,  and  the  merit,  of  its  variety, 

and 

»  Cap.  xxiv.— 7r««j/,  Part  IIL  Sect.  2. 
^  Cap.  xxii.  ad  Jin.  and  cap.  xxiv.— A19  mm  fKtnrof,  8cc. 
TransL  vol  i.  p.  174,  175.  and  180,  181. 

*  Dr.  Kurd's  Disf.  on  Poet.  Imit.  p.  141. 

*  Vol.i.)>.58,59. 
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and  of  the  irmrohw  oyo/AOUK  micdlioi^  \  ai^  « 
confession  of  its  defects,  as  innplying  a  too  great 
extent  of  plan,  a  feebleness  of  interest,  a  want  of 
relief.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  great  art  of  the 
Epic  Poet,  to  make  us  amends,  by  the  strilcing 
beauty  of  particular  parts,  for  the  iutigue  and 
ennui  which  unavoidably  insults,  more  or  less,  from 
the  whole.  A  strong  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  Tragedy,  and  of  the  justness  of  Aristotle's 
decision,  is,  that  every  reader  is  most  delighted 
with  the  Episodes  of  Epic  Poetry ;  with  those 
subordinate  and  more  compressed  actions,  which 
give  us  the  very  pleasure  of  Tragedy — which 
interest  and  affect  us  by  exciting  j)?V^  and  ftnor: 
with  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
the  supplication  of  Priam  to  Achilles  for  the  body 
of  his  son,  in  the  Iliad ;  with  the  love,  despair, 
and  death,  of  Dido,  the  episode  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  and  the  parting  scene  betvi^een  old 
Evander  and  his  son,  in  the  iEneid  * 

But  though,  of  all  the  pleasures  which  Poetry, 
or  Music,  or  Painting,  can  afford,  the  pleasure  of 
emotion  deserves  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest,  yet 

ail 

"*  J£n.  VIIT.  557,  Sec— particularly,  from  v.  572  to 
584.  I  do  not  know  any  where  a  finer  example  of 
natural  pathos,  heightened  by  the  nicest  selection  of  'ex- 
pression, and  by  such  harmony  of  versificadon,  as  would 
almost  make  nonsense  pass  upon  the  understanding  for 
sense,  through  the  recon^mendatioD,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  an  expression,  of  the  car* 
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all  those  arts  certainly  afford  considerable  plea- 
sures of  oMer  kinds;  and,  perhaps,  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  Epic  Poem,  we  ought  not  to  charac- 
terize it  by  any  one  particular  and  principal  plea* 
sure,  but  by  that  variety y  which  is  peculiar  to  it, 
and  which  comprehends,  in  some  degree  or  other, 
every  sort  of  pleasure,  that  saiaus  Poetry  can 
give".  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  decided 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
Poems  themselves,  we  may  safely  perhaps  assent 
to  the  general  decision  of  criticism,  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  PoetSy  and  allow,  that 
**  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of 
*'  an  Epic  Poem ;  as  it  requires  an  assemblage 
*^  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for 
**  other  compositions*/* 

■  Some  writers  give  still  greater  latitude  to  the  variety 
of  Epic  Poetry.  And  indeed^  if  what  sAotM^  or  may,  be 
done,  is  to  be  determined  by  what  bas  been  done  by  the 
best  Epic  Poets— by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso,(for 
Ariosto  is  a  comic  Foct,)  it  even  admits,  occasionally,  of 
some  departure  from  rigid  dignity,  and  of  some  approach, 
at  least,  to  the  smile  of  Comedy,  though  not  to  the  broad 
laugh  of  Farce.  See  Lord  Kaims,  Elsm.  of  Criiicismt 
voL  i.  p.  289,  and  the  treatise  Ilffi  X)ftngH  ^omw^,  p.  257, 
##/•  V*  of  Ed.  Horn.  Ernestm 

f  Dr*  Johnson's  JJfe  ofAftiton. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.  I. 

Page  ai,  Note  \  It  ought  to  have  been  mentiooed^ 
that  this  book  of  the  Odyssey  was  not  tranalated  by 
Pope  himself^  but  by  Fenton. 

P.  147.  By  Agatho.]  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
have  adhered  to  the  old  and  best  authenticated  readiog, 
ip/ak^  Victorius  found  AyaBon  only  in  one  MS.  and 
was  induced  to  prefer  it,  principally  because  the  other 
reading  could  not  well  be  reconciled  with  iis  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  passage.  He  also  objects,  tliat  the  conjunction, 
mu,  in  that  reading,  would  have  no  meaning,  '^  cum  esset, 
**  illo  pactOy  nihil  quod  cafdaret^*  But  jmh  mutt  then  be 
rendered  etiam,  and,  indeed,  can  be  understood  no  other- 
wise, if  we  read  dcyodoy;  and  the  sense  will  be — ^as 
'^  Achilles  is  made  a  good  charact^  tvtn  by  Homer;" 
as  if  he  had  added — who  has  so  well  observed  the  h^aim^ 
the  historical  likeness,  and  has  painted  in  so  strong  colours 
the  angry  violence  of  his  temper.  This  sense  would  be 
stifficiently  expressed  in  my  translation,  by  readings* 
<<  as  Achilles  is  drawn^  evm  by  Homeb/' 

P.  187,  Note  9.  ''  But  that  part,^  &c.]  I  found 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  and  tlie  note  referred  to, 
after  this  note  on  the  translation  was  printed.  Dele^ 
therefore,  '*  But  that  part^*  Jcc*  to  **  Sect.  2a,*'  inclushrcly. 
And  read — See  the  note. 

P*  259.     It  escaped  me,  till  that  note  was  printed, 
^s^an  also  says^  ^<  Dionysius  thi  Cohphonian :"  it 

must 
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insist  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  probable,  that  if  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch  speak  of  the  same  painter,  so  do  also  Arit« 
totle  and  ^lian.  The  difficulty,  however,  pointed  out, 
of  reconciling  iElian's  account  with  that  of  Aristotl^ 
will  still  remain. 

P.  294.  Though  I  think  it  dear,  that  Stanley 
misunderstood  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  I  confess  it  is  by 
no  means  clear,  that  he  misunderstood  that  of  Philos* 
tratus.  This,  therefore,  was  too  hastily  advanced :  for 
though  the  general  use  of  the  adverb  SaroToim  certainly 
favours  the  sense  in  which  I  understood  the  passage,  yet 
I  fear  there  is  no  good  authority  for  the  word  xof^>  used 
as  W€  use  chonuy  to  signify  the  choral  ode  or  iong.  It  al<« 
waqrs,  I  believe,  means  the  choral  ptffvrmen*  The  verb, 
riavmAff,  abo  contributed  to  mislead  me,  if  I  was  misled ; 
as  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  cmiraction  of  prolixity,  thaa 
to  the  dimimaiou  of  number.  Yet  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  on  the  same  subject,  by  Jtd.  Pollux^  IV.  '15, 
cd  fimm* 

VOL.  IL 

Page  83*  See  also  the  description,  in  the  Trachimn 
of  Sophocles,  of  Hercules  dashing  out  the  brabs  of  Lichas 
against  a  rock,  v.  779 — 782. 

P.  98.  ''Purple  dresses;'  &c.] , 

'IMATIA  XPTXA  nAPASXXlN  Tfti  XOPHi,  ^tm^  fogn. 
Translated  by  Grotius, 

•  •  .  •  .1.  .  «  Aut  lectus  scenae  praebitor, 
^<  Aureas  gregi  cum  vestes  dedcrit,  fen  centunculum." 
jintiphanesj  apud  Athen.  p.  103. 
Grotii  ExcerptOj  Jic.  p.  627. 

P.  197,  Note  135.  The  alteration,  however, 
ftom  dEA'mv,  to  IIOIHtw,  is  rather  violent ;  and  it  is  sug. 
gested  to  me  by  Castlcyetro's  conjecturei  that  Aristotle 

o  G  4  might, 
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might,  perhaps,  express  the  sense  given  by  Dacier^  widioot 
using  the  word  woinw,  and  that  what  he  said  might  be 
this:  "  which  escaped  him  [i.e.  Carcinus]  for  want  cf 
'*  seeing  the  action^  as  a  spectator •** — o  ftJt  o^wra  112  [or 
ASIEP]  kcmtf  [sc.  ^a]  k>wAam.  This  is  fayoured  \xf 
the  preceding  expression, — "OPANtAZIIEP  Treif  atru; 
vrf^ftt9^  roti  wfomfAstoti. 

P.  aa4.  "  wwJwir  —  fuver  used  ha  to  sipttjy  a 
child.**]— Unless  v^moptvutf,  as  a  terra  of  endearment; 
as  we  often  apply  cAs/d  to  a  grown  person;  a  sense  ia 
which  it  can  hardly  be  used  here. 

P-  333*  "  One  Tragedy  at  each  different  festival!'] 
And  thus,  I  find,  Menage  understood.  ^*  On  ne  repre* 
^  sentoity  chacun  de  ces  jours-la^  qu^unpoeme  de  chofu 
**  p9€U.^*  Pmiqoe  de  Theatre,  par  D'Aubigoac,  ii.  ^48. 
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DISSERTATION    I. 


REMARK   t. 

Vol.  L  page  54. — The  acknowlrbobd  tvpx* 
RioRiTY  OF  Virgil  in  touches  of  this  kind. 

I  should  have  noticed  Lucretius,  v.  1369 — 1377  -"^ 

Inque  dies  magis^in  montem  succedere  sylvas . 
Cogebant,  infraque  locum  coocedere  cultis : 
Prata,  lacus,  rivos,  scenes,  vtnekaque  Iseta 
Collibusy  et  campis  ut  haberent,  atque  olearum 
Caerula  distiuguens  inter  plaga  currere  posset 
Per  tumuloSy  et  convalles,  camposque  profusa : 
Ut  nunc  esse  vides  vario  distincta  lepore 
Omnia,  quae  pomis  i^ttoita  dulcibus  oroantj 
Arbustisque  tenent  jfelicibus  obsita  circum. 

— -which  is  much   more   landscape-painting  than  any 
otfier  passage  in  the  Latin  poets,  that  I  recollect. 
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DISSERTATION  11. 


REMARK  2. 


VoLI.  page  87*— Except  the  action  (if  the 

REPRESSION   IS    ALLOWABLE)   OF  SPEARING. 

<<  Speaking  is  actingi  both  in  philosophical  strictness,  and 
as  to  all  moral  purposes."  Paley's  Prin*  of  Mor.  PhiL 


REMARK  3. 
Vol.  1.  p.  89, 90.  note  K 

See  Serre  — Essais  sur  Its  Principes  de  PHarmoQie» 
p.  ^6— 47*  ''  On  peat  en  consequence  concevoir  que 
cet  ancien  genre  pouvoit  fournlr  a  la  mHodie,  surtout 
a  une  tnelodie  recitante,  des  intervalles  que  leur  extreme 
petitesse  rendoit  tres-propres  aux  expressions  de  mollessc 
et  de  langueur»  aux  expressions  de  sentimens  qui  suppo- 
sent  dans  I'ame,  et  en  consequence  dans  I'organe  vocal^ 
une  sorte  Sinertie,  un  penchant  a  ne  former'  que  Ics  plus 
petits  intervalles  m^lodiques,  que  rharmonie,  qu'une  suc- 
cession fondamentale  tres-naturelle  puisse  suggerer/^ 

His  **  inertie**  touches  upon  my  solution  of  Dr.  Beat* 
tie's  question^  which  I  gave  in  a  letter  to  my  friend  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elmsall:  i.e.  —  a  low-spirited  man  speaks  in 
tmali  intervals,  and  minor  thirds^  and  semitones,  &c.  for 
the  same  reason  as  he  Ukes  short  steps,  and  moves  lao- 
guidly^  6^. 
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TRANSLATION  and  NOTES. 


RSMARK   4. 

Note  14.  Vol.  I.  p.  264.— Mamdrabulus, 

"  Nomcn  -  -  -  -  Comcediam  potius  quam  Tragcediam 
indicat/'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  121.  From  M«v3fa,  stabulum. 
This  argument  from  the  derivation  of  the  name  escaped 
me. 

REMARK  5* 

Note  15.. /Wi. — Hegemon — inventor  op  Pa- 
rodies. 

My  Translation  —  inventor  of  parodies,  wants  either 
alteration,  or  explanation^  from  Athenaens.  See  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  p.  1 21.  .*'  Quod  Hegemp  primus  parocUas 
fecisse  dicitur,  nihil  plus  significat,  quam  eum  hanc  ludicrae 
poeseos  speciem  primum  seorsim  excoluissei  et  pro 
acroamate  in  scena  exbibuisse^  &c." 

remark  6. 
Note  16.  Vol.1,  p.  266. — ^The  Deliad. 
See  the  excellent  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  122. 

REMARK    7. 

Note  18.  note  ^.  Vol.  I.  p.  275. 

The  observation  of  the  Monthly  Review,  July  1 793, 
p.  243,  about  the  inconsistency  of  my  remark  and  my 
version,  is  fair,  and  must  be  noticed* 

REM^KK 
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RBMARK   8. 

Note  2a,  Vol.  I.  p,  281. — McofOcofeiv^to  discover. 
Sec  Eurip.  Pboeniss.  v.  48.  and  50. — to  find  out. 

REMARK   9. 

Ibid,  note  \  Vol.1,  p.  280. — lA^iOifftxm — and  so  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  p.  126. 

REMARK    10. 

Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  no.— Homer  alone-^ 

My  version,  here,  does  not  say  all  that  Aristotle  says. 
He  says.  Homer  was  not  only,  the  only  good  Epic  poet, 
but  the  only  Epic  Poet  whose  poetry  was  dramatic. 

REMARK    II. 

Translation,  ibid. —  Once  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  129.  v.  mfo^oyinnK.— This 
agrees  with  my  idea  of  tbjC  word. — Bntrcvoir. 

REMARK    12. 

Translation,  Vol.1,  p.  in.— ^Eschylus  first 

ADDED  A  SECOND  ACTOR. 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p,  131,  v.  hrtrnqtrw—. 

Hesychius  says  the  same,  v.  wawfiTnj,— i  w  vnf  irmm 
mroMfSfOfjuif®' — where  Salmatius  corrects,  v7roitpwfuv& : 
but,  I  believe,  awokgnof4a&'  is  right.  He  that  answers 
upon  the  stage. 

REMARK    13. 

Note  30.  Vol.  I.  p.  2944— ^schylus — abridged 
THE  Choral  part. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  133,  quotes  Philostratus,  and  ukcs 
Xop«^  for  the  odes  themselves.  Perhaps  my  pemimemop 
in  the  Addenda,  was  needless. 
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REMARK    14. 

Note  30.  Vol,  I.  p.  294. — /  believ€  tht  passage  may  be 
rectified  by  transposition, 

I  was  not  aware^  that  Dr.Bentley  had  so  corrected  this 
passage  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  263,  264* 

REMARK    15. 

Note  38.  Vol:  I.  p. 320. — The  rioiculous,  &c. 

I  should  have  mentioned  Plato  De  Rep.  L*  V.  p.  330. 
(Ed.  Massey.) — where  he  says,  nothing  is  ridiculous  but 
^hat  is  Mosiov. 

See  the  excellent  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwbitt»  *H  %  «ai^3ia 
•HF,  pi  137. 

REMARK    16. 

Note  42.  Vol.  I.  p.  337.— 0«  iA^iwfe/p,  //  seems  not 
improbable^  &c* 

I  need  not  have  altered  /Mfmn^  to  /bm^ech^iN.  The  phrase, 
fiiXfi  TH  ^vyiiix®-  tifouy  escaped  me.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  2  41  • 

REMARK    17. 

NoTB'44.  Vol.  II.  p.  2,'^Peffectfy  to  exclude  the  inac- 
cwraciesy  &c. 

*^  Loquendi  eadem  quidem  ratio  veteri  aevo  frequen* 
tata,  ut  scntentia  aliqua  simul  cum  negatione  contrarii 
efferatur ;  quod  vulgo,  ut  multa  alia  prisci  sermonis  sim- 
plicitati  et  infantise  omnino  communia,  Oriends  Unguis 
proprium  esse  putant/*  Heyne's  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  a. 
p.  106.  note  '. 

REMARK   i8. 

Note  45.  Vol.11,  p.  3. — Effecting,  through 
PiTV  AND  Terror,  &c. 

I  should  have  observed,  tliat  in  the  expression— «a 
Tou;  rfoMriHcuiy  uai  rouf  vAuffia/FiHaui^ — the  fonner  alludes  to 
the  Tragic  masic^  and  the  purgation  of  Terror  and 
Pity,  &c. ;  and  the  latter— cydtt^iaraMti; — to  sacred  music. 

REMARK 
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REMARK   19. 

Note  46.  Vd.  11.  p.  ^6,  zj.-^Not  improperly ^ompand 
to  our  recitative. 

That  the  Music  to  vhich  its  Iambics  were  se^  was  a 
kind  of  Recitative,  is  supported  by  a  pass^  in  the 
treatise  of  Philodemus  Tlzft  M»nmig,  discovered  in  the 
Ruins  of  Herculaneum,  (printed  at  Naples  1793)  where 
he  speaks  of  that  melody  as — fMcxxov  ry  xoMa  oviEryiCon^. 
Colamna29.  p.  117. 

REMARK  20. 

Note  57.  Vol.  II.  p.  39.— Ta  smra. 

So  ^schin.  Ih^t  TIafoarftoC.  p.  257.  Taylor.  8vo. 
Ha  ria  hovrw  ehsiv,  u^  yi  dlfjLca,  7afcA<arDyy-^ua5  quasi 
inherent  ipsi  rci.  Vict. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  remark,  that  Aristotle  is  speaking  of 
the  Sentiments,  not  of  the  Diction  or  Language,  is  im« 
portant.    p.  145,    Oj  fAtv  ot^xfiSoi. 

REMARK   21. 

Note  127.  Vol.  II.  p.  181.— The  DiscoyBR.T  by 

THE  SOUND  or  THE  SHUTTLE. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  understands  by  u^jaq,  the  web,  telam. 
But  the  many  passages  about  the  musicality  of  the*ff«{— 
(shuttle)  seem  to  be  strong  against  Mr.  T.  and  in  fevour 
of  my  conjecture. 

See  Epigram  of  Antip.  Sidon.  Brunck's  Aristq*. 
Vol.  3.  p.  141. 

REMARK  22. 

Note  138.  Vol.IL  p.  207. —P/ato  saye  of  a  dog.iic. 
And  Theocritus,  E*?.  m.  v,'8o— 82. 
£/  hi  HOI  ^m^  iiii  mnnung  evib$gv  iaav 
"Hifci  y  ars  x^  x«^nr«w/«v,  »r£  ueu  m. 
Obi  or  rot  Snfw  rtf  Hiium  mp  rti^is^ 
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REMARK    23. 

Translation,  Vol,  I.  p.  154, — Tossed  by  many 

TEMPESTS. 

XttfAOjOeiSf  hng'tossidy  weather-beaten-^. 

—  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto.  ^n.  i .  3. 
*— and,  perhaps^ 

lloy^a  i*  irf  t9  worru  toSif  o^yfa — Od.  A.  4. 

remark  24. 

Note  149.  Vol.  II.  p.  223. — The  Lyncbus  or 
Theodectes. 

.  Well  observed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhilt,  p.  151,  about  Aba$ 
(the  weuiiov) — and  Hyginus,  fab.  170  and  273. 

REMARK    25. 

Note  153.  note  \  Vol.  II.  p.  237. — A  few  ideas,  even 
roughly  thrown  out,  from  an  artist  of  genius. 

**  The  knowledge  which  an  artist  has  of  his  subject 
will  more  tiian  compensate  for  any  want  of  elegance  in 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  or  even  of  perspicuity , 
which  is  more  essential  -,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  one 
short  essay,  written  by  a  Painter,  will  contribute  more  to 
advance  the  Theory  of  our  Art,  than  a  thousand  volumes 
such  as  we  sometimes  see ;  the  purpose  of  which  appears 
to  be  rather  to  display  the  refinement  of  the  author's  own 
conceptions  of  impossible  practice,  than  to  convey  useful 
knowledge  or  instruction  of  any  kind  whatever."  Sir 
Jos.  Reynolds's  Disc.  15.  Vol.  II.  p.  186. 

remark  26; 
Note  183.  note  *»  Vol.  II.  p.  283. 

See  Malone's  Dryden,  Vol.  III.  p.  411.  He  uses 
this  metaphor,  probably  without  thinking  of  Homer. 
*^  His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more  than  the 
•tubble  of  his  own  harvest." 

VOL.  II.  H  H  REMARK 
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REMARK  27. 

N0TE2i4.V0l.il.  p.330.— HoMIR  GAVE  BOTH 
THE    FIRST,   &C, 

Sir  Jos.  Reynolds  says  of  Titian — "  He  was  the  firit 
and  the  greatest  n\rtStcr  of  this  art."  Vol.,11.  p.  50. 

See  Parkhunt's  Gr.  Lex.  afyv^ia  laava — large  money. 
Matt,  xxvjii.  12.  —  ox^«  iMoan  —  a  great  number  ol 
people.    Mark  x.  46. 

REMARK    28. 

Note  216.  Vol.  II.  p.  341.— For,  in  thts  respect 

ALSO,    THE    NAhRATIVE  IMITATION    IS   ABUNDANT, 
AND  VARIOUS,  BEVOND  THE  REST. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  given  a  good  explanation  of  Tffirm, 
p.  194.  **  H«c  vox  non  semper  in  malam  partem  acci- 
pitur ;  saepe  autem  earn  ornatus  abundantiam  deootat, 
quae  cirra  vitium  summa  est."  But  he  does  not  account 
for  the  KAi  in  his  mode  of  explaaiing.  His  note  does 
not  satisfy  me  that  ail  is  right. — I  think  this  one  of  mj 
best  conjectural  corrections, 

REMARK  29. 

Note  220.  Vol.  II.  p.  344.— But  Epic  Poetry  •-• 

ADMITS    EVEN     THE    IMPROBABLE    AKD    INCREDI- 
BLE, &C. 

This  passage  nmv  seems  plain  enough.  . "  In  Tragedy 
the  wonderful  should  be  produced;  but  Epic  admits 
better  of  the  improbable  ^hy  which  the  wonderful  is 
chiefly  effected.)  because  there,  we  do  not  see  the  action.'* 

Mr.  Tyrwhilt*s  version  seems  right.  "  Ac  in  tra- 
gcediis  quidem,  id  quod  adrairabile  est,  effingere  oportet: 
sed  in  epopoeia  magis  licet  id,  quod  praster  rationem  est, 
per  quod  maxime  contingit  ipsum  admlrabile,  quia  non 
intucmur  agentem.**  p.  92. 
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RtMARK   30. 

TiiAKstATioK,  Vol.1,  p.  185.— In  the  Mysians, 

THE    MAN  WHO    TRAVELS    FROM   TeOEA   TO  MysIA 
WITHOUT   SPEAKING. 

For  the  discoyery  of  the  subject  of  this  Tragedy,  and 
of  the  cause  of  the  silence  here  censured,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  very  curious  and  masterly  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.— 
^<  Telephum  igitur  avunculos  suos  apud  Tegeam  occidisse 
fortasse  finxerat  poeta,  et  iUinc  mutum  in  Mysiam  rediisse. 
Mos  scilicet  erat  cxdis  alicujus  reum  mutum  restare^  donee 
tacris  quibusdam  expiatoriis  lustraretur.''  See  the  whoU 
note,  p.  195,  197. 

REMARK  31. 

NoTI  224.  Vol.11,  p.  355, — ^ThE  ABSURDITY  IS 
CONCEALED   UNDER   THE   VARIOUS   BEAUTIES,  &c; 

Aoyov  'OJiwvf Of ,  A  flrofiiv, 

Aia  Toy  afutTm  ytna^  'Ofcn^oir. 

'Em  "FETAEEZIIN  01  vvvmx  yt  pLOnxflM 
Z^voy  litiTi  Ti  *  va^ia  }e 

KAEIITfil  ica^ftwa  fu^.  Find.  Nem.  Z. 

V.  29—34. 

REMARK   32. 

Note  238.  Vol.11,  p.  382. — But,  as  Xenophanei 

SAYS,  &c. 

—  a>^  OTN  foffi  rais.  I  am  now  clear  that  this 
emendation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  is  solid.  I  had 
made  it  myself  in  MS. 

REMARK   33. 

Note  241.    Vol.  II.  p.  386.  —  When   oh    the 
"Trojan  plain,  &c. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  seems  quite  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
all  the  passages  were  from  II.  K.«— I  think  the  objection, 

H  H  2  '      /       clearly, 
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clearly^  was  to  the  contradiction  of  sayings  that  all  Godt 
and  men  were  asleep,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  Agaroem* 
non  heard  the  noise  of  fifes,  &c. — and  saw  the  fires,  &c. 

This  explanation  gets  rid  of  the  solution  of  cA^nmt^ 
as  mental  vision^  and  also  removes  all  di£5culty  abouc 
Ifuiov,  and  the  supposed  objection  to  that  line,  considered 
as  a  separate  difficulty. 

I  must  take  the  words — oimi  it  ^tv — into  my  version* 
His  other  conjecture^  srotrr;  q/m,  is  less  probable. 

REMARK  34* 
Note   242.    Vol.  II.  p.  392. —  Ofjtafoi  seems   t9  h 
constantly  used  by  Homer  in  the  secondary  sense. 
But  see  IL  H.  307.  and  O.  689. 

REMARK    35. 

Note  245.  Vol.  II.  p.  394.— To  (itv  OT  MorawQerm 

Alex.  Aphjod.  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  207,  (and, 
in  Latin,  by  Beni,)  makes  the  absurdity  sof  i  (where 
rotted)  to  be, — that  part  of  the  same  post  should  be  rotted^ 
and  part  sound. 

The  difficulty  about  accents  (ibid.)*  and  the  passage  of 
Sophocles  Elench.  are  curious. 

REMARK    36. 

Note  269.  Vol.  II.  p.  431.— And  in  singing—*. 

I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  singing  out  oftune^  was 
the  only  warranted  sense  of  Jwtfcy.  Sec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  on 
this  passage.  Also  Theoc.  W.  5.  22 ;  and  Valckenacr'f 
note  on  EiJ;  6.  15.  But  my  conjecture  is  still  good,  I 
think. 
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I  N  D  E  X    I. 

OF  POETS,  CRITICS,  PHILOSOPHER^,  &?. 

MENTIONED    BY   ARISTOTLE. 


A. 
iEscHYLUs  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  iii,  157.  17a. 

Agatho- i.  128.  147. 158, 159. — A  Tragic  Poet, 

the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  Euripides,  &c.  A  few 
fragments  only  of  his  works  remain,  which  confinn  the 
account  given  by  antient  writers  of  his  style ;  that  it 
abounded  with  ornamental  refinements,  and  particularly 
with  antitheses,  [See  JElian^  V,  H,  XIV.  13.  and  Aristoph. 
Thcsmoph,  v.  58,  &c.  and  Kuster's  note.]  The  following 
lines  may  afford  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  his  turn,  both 
of  writing  and  thinking : 

TixH)  rvxnf  irt$|«,  ««»  rv^^  rtxruv. 

Arist.  Ethic,  Nic.  vi,  5, 

To  iitf  vu^t^fy  l^y  *r(,  vousfAi&eCj 
To  y  ipTor^  u^  ira^i^y,  fx9roir»/Ai0a. 

At  hen.  v.  init. 

See  also  note  156.  (vol.  ii.  p.  24a.) — Grotii  Excerpta 
«x  Trag.  &c.  p.  437.  Bayle,  Art.  Agathon.  And  Syden- 
ham's translation  of  the  i:t/ftjro<rio»  of  Plato,  (The  Ban- 
quet y)  p.  9, 10.  12a,  note  96. 

Ariphrades-  -  -  -  i.  173.      He   is    known   only  by   the 

wretched  piece  of  prosaic  criticism  there  mentioned. 
Aristophanes    -----------      \,  106 

AsTTDAMAS  ----1.  141.  There  were  two  Tragic  Poets 
of  this  name,  father  and  son.  The  former  is  said  to 
have  written  not  fewer  than  240  Tragedies,  Snidas  .-—who 
has  also  recorded  his  vanity,  art.  Zavrn^  ivamtf. 

C. 

Callippides  -  7  -  i.  204.  A  famous  Tragic  actor.  See 
Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p.  376,  et/.  H,  St.  From 
the  story  there  told,  it  seems  probable  enough,  though, 
I  think,  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion,  T^mytK^  irtOqx^,   {Ivi  ruw  ira^  a^tap  ZEMNYNOME- 

H  H  3  NftN, 
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NOK,  Suid,  and  Hes^ck.J  might,  as  it  has  been  supposcdf 
have  origiaally  alluded  to  the  vanity  of  this  actor.  In  tht 
Si/mposiu}it  of  Xenophon,  when  the  buflbon,  Philip,  it 
ubked  —  EfTi  TV  yi?ivrowom9  fxtya  f ^yf»(  ;  —  he  answers, 
AixcMOTt^y  y\oiofAai,  h  KAAAIIiniAHZd  vvox^i'nif,  if  TIIEP- 
XEMNYNETAI  or*  h»arai  voXXtff  xAdue^roc  tta^t^nf,  p.88o,  ed. 
Lcunclavii, — It  seems  much  more  doubtful,  whether  the 
passages  referred  to  by  Dacier,  in  Suetonius,  Tiber,  cap,  38. 
and  Cic.  ad  Attic,  lib,  xiii«  ep.  13,  have  the  same  allusion. 

Carcinus  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  148.  151.  Of*  this  Tragic  Poet 
only  a  few  trifling  lines'  are  preserved.  What  Suidas  says  of 
him  gives  us  no  very  high  idea  of  his  genius ;  viz.  that, 
of  160  Tragedies  which  he  composed,  one  only  obtained 
the  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests. 

Chxremon  -  -  -  -  i.  io4>  181. —  See  note  11.  (vol.  i. 
p.  254.)  For  the  passage  there  mentioned,  and  other 
fragments,  the  reader  may  also  see  Grotii  Excerpta,  p.  845, 
and  Sir  William  Jones's  roes,  Asiat.  Comment,  p.  408. 

Chick  IDES  -  -  -  -  i.  107;  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  Athenian  Poet?  of  the  old  Comedy.     Suidas. 

Cleophon  -  -  .  -  -  i.  105.  170.  See  note  14.  (voL  i, 
p.  263.) 

Crates  «-----  i.  1 14.  He  is  said  to  have  flourished 
about  la  or  15  years  before  Aristophanes ;  of  course,  ia 
the  time  of  the  old  Comedy. 

D. 

DicxoGENEs i.  149.    Tragic  and  Dithyrarabic  Poet 

Suid, 

DioNTsius i.  105.    See  kote  la.  (vol.  i,  p.  257.) 

and  the  additions  and  corrections  (vol.  ii.  p.  454 .) 


Empedocles i.  103,  167.  196.  The  Sicilian  Poet- 
philosopher,  contempdrary  with  Sophocles.  See  notes  B 
and  9  (vol.  i.  p.  248,  and  249)  and  p.  196,  note  4.  He  is 
often  quoted  by  Aristotle,  and  many  fragments  of  his 
Poetry  are  preserved  in  various  antient  authors.  See  Diog. 
Laert.  in  vitd :  the  Poesis  Philosophica  of  H.  Stephens,  &c. 

EpiciiARMtfs i.  107.  114. —  of  Syracuse,  a  philoso- 
phical and  a  comic  Poet.  The  names  of  40  of  his  Comedies 
are  recorded,  and  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  from 
them,  and  some  from  his  philosophical  poetry,  are  extant. 
Sen  Grotii  Excfrpta^  and  the  Poes.  Philos,  of  H.  Stephens. 

5  Euclid, 
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Euclid  -  -  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  171.  Of  ^at  Euclid  Aristotle 
speiiksy  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  Victoriiis  says, 
he  is  here  called  the  old  Euclid^  to  distinguish  him  from 
Euclid  the  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  foun- 
der of  the  Megaric  sect.  [Di^g*  Laert  in  vitd.]  But  as  that 
Euclid  flourished,  according  to  the  common  account,  about 
60  years  before  Aristotle,  he  might  well  enough  be  called 
i  ofix^^^f  and  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posmg  a  cavilling  logician  to  have  been  also  a  cavilling 
critic.    See  Diog,  Laert.  and  Bayle,  art.  Euclide. 

Euripides    -    -    -    i.  137.  140.  150.  153.  172.  191.  201. 

G. 

Glauco  -  -  -  -  r  -  i.  199-  Whether  this  was  Glauco  the 
Teian  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  III.  1,  as  Dacier 
asserts  after  Roboitelli,  is  very  uncertain. — I  know  not 
why  Goulston,  in  his  version,  calls  him  '*  Glauco  Sop histaJ' 

H. 
Hegemon  -----  i.  105.    See  note  15.  (vol.  i.  p.  264.)   ^ 

Herodotus    -        -        -        -        -        -        -         i.  127 

HippiAS,  of  T^flrio*  -  i.  196. — known,  I  believe,  only  from 

this  mention  of  him. 
Homer i.  103.  .105,  106.  109.  125.  147.  171. 

177. 179.  182,  183.  186, 

M. 

Magnes i.  107.     An  Athenian  Poet  of  the  old 

Comedy.     Stddas. 

Mnasitheus  -  -  -  i.  204. — of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known. 

Myniscus  -----  i.  204.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  atiy 
where  else  mentioned,  except  by  Athenseus,  who  calls  him 
"  the  Tragic  actor,  Myniscus ,'  and  gives  him  an  honour- 
able place  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gluttony,  lib.  viii.  p.  344. 

N. 

NicocHARis  (or  Nicochares)  i.  106.  In  note  16.  (vol.  i. 
p.  i66\  I  have,  with  Dacier  and  others,  supposed  him  to 
be  the  Athenian  Comic  Poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes. [Suidas,'\  But  this  seems  doubtful.  Victorius 
thinks,  with  some  reason,  that  Aristotle  added,  •  r^v 
A«iXi«l»,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  that  Poet.  And, 
farther,  he  is  here  instancing  in  narrative  or  Epic  Poetr}% 
and  the  Deliad  was  certainly  a  poem  of  that  kind.  But  no 
such  Poem  is  attributed  to  Nicochares  the  Comic  Poet. 

H  H  4  PaVSOFi 
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P 
PAUsoy  -  -  *  -  Vol,  1.  page  105.    See  note   12.    (vol  i. 
p.  255.  257.  a6o). 

PjiiLOXExus  -  -  •  -  i.  106.— of  Cythera,  contemporary  with 
Plato ;  a  Tragic  and  Dithyrambic  Poet,  famous  for  his 
musical  innovations,  bis  jokes,  and  his  gluttony.  See 
Dr.  Burney's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p,  418,  &c. — MSm.  dc 
TAcad,  des  Inscrip,  tome  xix.  p.  315,  oc/aco.— But  there 
were  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  and,  unfortunately, 
of  similar  character,  who  appear  to  have  been  confoaud«l 
with  each  other,  even  by  antient  writers  themselves.  Set 
Pcrizonius,  JlHou.  F.  Hist.  X.  9. 

Phormis  [Phojimos,  Athen,  and  Suid.l  i.  1 14.  A  Sicilian 
Comic  Poet  contemporary  with  Epicharmus, 

PoLYGKOTUs -1.  105.   iiQ.  —  See   NOTE   la.  (vol.  i. 

p.  255.)— r Pliny,  N.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  cap,  g. — .^lian, 
V.  Hist.  IV.  3.  where  Perizonius  points  out,  as  some  illus- 
tration of  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  cited  note  12.  vol.i, 
P-  ^55»  ii  picture  of  this  painter,  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
.  {ifh  PhociciSf)  which  represented  the  punishment  of  an 
undutiful  son  in  the  infernal  regions. 

PoLYiDEs,  Mf  6'opAwf,  i.  150.  153. — does  not  occur,  that  I 
know  of,  any  where  else.  The  title  of  Sophist  seems  suf- 
ficiently to  distinguish  him,  if  the  name  does  not,  (for  in 
some  MSS.  it  is  EUAvntoS,)  from  Polyidus  the  Dithyrambic 
Poet,  Musician^  and  Painter,  mentioned  by  Diodon  Siculus, 
[lib,  xiv.]  and  EtymoL  Mag.  voce  ArXa^. 

Protagoras  -  -  -  -  i.  i6t.  See  note  165.  (vol.  it.  p.  256.) 

S- 

Sophocles  -----  i.  106.  112.  141.  146.  149.  151. 158. 
191.  206. 

Soph  RON  -----  i.  103.  This  famous  Sicilian  Poet  was 
contemporary  with  Euripides.  He  wrote  Mimes,  some  for 
male,  and  others  for  female  characters,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Some  very  obscure  fragments  are  preserved  by  De- 
metrius, Alhenceus,  &c.'  See  note  6.  (vol.i.  p*244  to  247). 

Sosistratus  -  -  -  -  i.  204*    A  rhapsodist. 

Sthenelus  -  -  -  -  i.  170.  See  note  1 94.  (vol.  ii.  p.  301.) 
He  is  mentioned,  I  believe,  only  by  Aristotle,  and  by 
Harpocration,  who  records  him  as  a  Tragic  Poet  of  the 
a^e  of  Pericles,  and  says,  that  he  was  accused  of  plagia- 

'  rism. 

Theopectes, 
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T. 

Theobectes -- Vol.  L  page  150.  154.  A  Rhetorician,  of 
Phaselis  in  Lyc^a;  the  scholar  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  He  is 
said  to  have  composed  50  Tragedies,  and  an  Art  of  Rktioric 
in  verse.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Dion. 
Halicam.  Quintilian,  &c.  His  fellow  citizens  erected  a 
statwe  to  his  memory.  See  Pkt,  in  vitd  Alexandria  p.  1*136, 
td.  H.  S.  Only  a  few  trifling  fragments  of  his  works 
remain. 

TiHOTHEUs  -  -  -  -  i.  106.  See  kote  17.  (vol.  i.  p.  267.) 
The  famous  Poet-musician  of  Miletus,  contemporary  with 
Euripides.  He  was  banished  by  the  Spartans  for  im- 
proving a  musical  instrument  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
strings,  which  they  called  ^^ dnhonouring  the  antknt  'Musky'* 
and  "  corrupting  the  ears  of  youth :"  —  At^a»riT«»  rat 
ultoaf  TM»  pioif,  1  he  words  of  this  curious  decree  are  pre- 
served by  Boethius.  See  Ca$aub.  in  At/ten.  p,  613,  or 
page  66i  67,  of  the  Or.  ed,  of  Aratus.  The  reader  will  find 
a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  Timotheus  in  Dr.  Burncy's 
Hist,  of  Music y  vqIa.  p.  405. 

Tyndari/s  [al,  PixDARUs]  i.  204. — An  Actor,  clearly;  but 
we  know  nothing  farther. 

X. 

Xenarchus  -  -  .  -  i.  103.  A  Comic  Poet,  of  whom  the 
reader  may  ^ee  a  pleaFuit  fragment  in  A  then,  p.  225,  de- 
scribing a  curious  trick  practised  by  the  Athenian  fish- 
mongers to  e-^'ade  the  law  by  which  they  were  forbid  to 
pour  water  upon  their  stale  fish  in  order  to  make  tliem 
appear  fresh.     See  Grofii  Excerpta  ex  Trag,  &c.  p.  697. 

Xenophanes  -  •■  -  i.  191.  The  Colojjhouian,  eminent  in 
the  class  of  philosophical  Poets,  or,  rather,  poetical  philo- 
sophers, about  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  See  note  238. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  382.) — Diog.  Laert.  IX.  18. — Bayle,  art.  Xeno- 

FHANES. 

Z.  , 
Zbuxis  -----*-i.  119.  200.    The  fameus  painter.  Set 
the  note  p.  200,  and  note  254.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405). 
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INDEX   II. 
TO  THE  DISSERTATIONS  AND   NOTES. 


A. 

Accents,  no  term  applied  to  tbem  by  Aristotle  but  acutef 
and  grave      -        -         -         -         -        vol.  ii.  page  261 

Achilles,  how  characterized  by  Euripides,  ii.  167. — by 
Homer,  16S. — by  Plato,  169. — by  Dr.  Jortin     -    -    ihid. 

Acts,  five  •  •  no  such  division  applicable  to  the  Greek 
drama  --------ii.  93 

Actors,  Greek,  played  female  parts,  i.  205,  n.  ii.  434. — 
contended  for  the  prize  in  the  dramatic  coRtestS|  ii.  68, 69. 
— their  influence  over  the  Poets,  69. — their  dress  and 
figure   .---.--        340,  and  n. 

Actresses,  not  admitted  on  the  Greek  stage,  i.  63,  n.  205,  n. 

Ahfayna     -------  ii.  366,  «• 

AfiKiKy  AfiftiXi^  -  -  -  -  «ii.  318,  319 

JEliav,  of  descriptive  imitation,  i.  14,  n.  54. — Lis  account 
of  the  paintings  of  Dionysius  mistaken  by  Dacier,  257. — 
of  the  infant  state  of  painting,  285,  n. — quoted    -  ii.  438 

^sCHYLUs,  not  said  by  AristotU  to  have  diminished  the 
number  of  choral  performers,  i.  294.— curious  account  of 
his  stage-improvements,  298. — his  chorus  of  50  furies, 
ii.  119. — his  Ocean  riding  on  a  Griffin,  120. — his  Prome- 
theus, 211. — an  expression  of  his  illustrated,  290. — his 
diction    --•-...-        324 

AoATuo,  a  fragment  of   -        -        -        •        .        ii.  342 

Ai^X^r,  its  wide  signification  -        -        -        -  i.  321 

^AAxtytf  aflro^o^^,  to  what  books  of  the  Odyssey  that  title 
extended    -        -        -        -        -        .        ii.  184 — 186 

AfAu^tay  AfACt^fAarm       -         -         -  -  ii.  108,  109 

AfA^ij3tA»«,  Aristotle's  sense  of  -        -        -         ii.  397 

A9»ffo^if  Dithyrambic — whst  ...  i.  272 

Ajfahvymy 
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AMXoyMh  AmtoUe's  definition  of  -  -  -  ii«  283,  n. 
Antiekts,  not  to  be  read  with  modern  ideas  -  •  i.  224 
A»Ttn^Vy  whether  used  by  Aristotle  to  denote  opposition  of 

meaning      -------         ii.  403 

Awt^aatm        -------  i.  a88 

AvcirXitq  -         -         -         -         -         -         -      ,  ii.  161 

AiTB  aKv^f  •»,  or  T»  -         -         -         -         -         ii«  100 

Architecture,  absurdity  of  classing  it  with  the  imitative 

arts  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        .    .    i.  92,  II. 

A^XI^rtKronnn   -------         11.  Q55 

A^ym,  fUfn  -         •         -         -         -         i.  186,  it.  ii.  356 

Ariosto,  unity  of  his  Poem,  of  what  kind,  i.  126,11.  178,  n. 

— ^tvhn  ^lyl»  itih%  -  -  -  -  •  -  ii»  35  >• 
Aristides     QuiNTiLiANUs,    his   account    of   the  Greek 

*A^^o»iai,  i.  80,  n. — confirms  a  reading  of  Aristotle,  ii.  260. 

— quoted,  i.  228,  n. — illustrates  Aristotle    -    ii.  253,  254 

Aristopuakes,  i.  301,  n. — (or  Jniiphanes)  a  fragment  of, 
ii.  42. — ridicules  the  prolixity  of  the  Tragic  chorus,  i.  295. 
-^a  fragment  of,  explained   by  a  passage  of  Aristotle, 

ii.302,  303 

Aristotle,  has  no  where  said  that  all  Poetry  is  imi- 
tation, i.  35,  n. — in  what  senses  he  considered  Poetry  as* 
imitation,  36,  37.  58. — takes  no  notice  either  of  sonorous 
or  descriptive  imitation,  and  why,  39,  40.  54,  55. — infe- 
riority of  that  part  of  his  work,  which  treats  of  diction,  55. 
ii.  257,  258. — how  far  he  would  have  allowed  an  Epic 
imitation  in  prase  to  be  a  Poem,  i.  232.  ii.  61. — by  no 
means  excluded  verse  from  his  idea  of  Poetry,  i.  236.  289. 
— his  preference  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  i.  58,  59.  ii.  449. 
451. — has  not  fully  stated  the  comparative  merits  of  Dra- 
matic and  Epic  Poetry,  i.  59,  and  «. — held  pleasure  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  Poetry,  ii.  448, 449. — his  doctrine  of  the 
purgation  of  the  passions  by  Tragedy,  an  answer  to  the 
objections  of  Plat^,  ii.  14.  10, — his  advice  to  the  Tragic 
Poet,  to  assist  his  imagination  by  action^  in  composing, 
considered,  ii.  198. —  scope  of  his  chapter  on  Critical 
Objections^  &c.  i.  188,  it. — free  from  an  error  common  to 
philosophical  critics,  ii.  56. — his  stifle  often  elliptic,  paren- 
thetical, and  embarrassed,  i.  218.  279.  ii.  58, 59. 157. 227, 

and  ft.  237.  272. does   not  assert,  in  getieral,   that 

Mv SIC  IS  i%a  imitative  art f  i.  91.— his  account  oi  mtsical 
imitation,  i.  69,  70. — what  he  understood  by  the  resem- 
blance of  melody  and  rhythm  to  manners,  or  tempers, 
i.  79 — 87. — a  musical  problem  of  his  corrected,  trans- 
lated, 
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lated,  and  examined,  i.  Si — 87. — his  rhetoric  quoted, 
i.  239.  329,  and  n.  ii.  33.  69.  Si,  106.  124,  125.  164,11. 
166.  184.  1 9S.  201.  210,  n. — (of  the  Ethic  and  Pathetic 
Tragedy)  231,  232,  «.  281.  284.  286. — (of  the  language 
of  passion)  358,  359.  314.  316.  321.410.— (of  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  ear  by  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  a 
period)  44J. — explained,  i.  272.  ii.  263.— -translated,  i.  280. 
286,  287.  ii.  297.  326,  327.  352.— his  Ethics  quoted, 
1.278.  ii.48,  61.  68.  So.  97.  107,  108.283,11.430. — 
his  PoLiT.  i.  70.  79.  81.  225,  ».  255.  ii.  5—9.62.  422. 
441.  445. — Metaph^s.  i.  289.  ii.  55,  81. — De  Soph. 
Elench.  i.  264.  ii.  262.  393. — ^Topic.  ii.'  59.  268.  291. 
372.  402. — De  Interpret,  ii.  272 — 275.  408. — De 
MuNDO,  431. — De  Hist.  Animal,  ii.  137, — Problems, 
i.  82.  269.  271.  283.  294.  ii.  loe.  244.  343 

Aristoxenus,  of  the  melody  of  speech,  i.  77,  n. — of  the 
cflfect  of  passion  upon  it,  78,  n.— of  the  essential  diflFerencc 
between  singing  and  speaking       -        -        ibid,  ii.  92,  »• 

A(fu>N«,  melody^  not  harmony^  i.  314,  n. — Mxtixh       •       314 

A^/Aoyioi,  or  MelodieSf  of  the  Greeks,  not  the  same  with 
their  Towi,  or  Modes  -        -        -        -         i.  80,  r. 

Athenians,  their  immoderate  fondness  for  dramatic  exhi* 
bitions ii.  53>  54-  339 

Audience,  Athenian— eat  and  drank  during  the  perfonn- 
ance  ------        ii.  339, 340 

AuLUs  Gellius,  his  story  oi  Polus  the  Tragic  actor,  ii.434 

B. 
Bach,  C.  P.  Eman.  his  choral  recitative         -        ii.  89,  n. 
Bacon,  Lord   -------        ii.  34 

Batteux,  his  explanation  of  Dithyrambic  imitation,  i.  212, 
2 13.— of  Aristotle's  dramatic  xaOo^o-k        -         ii.  1 1—16 

Beattie,  Dr.  his  mistake  with  respect  to  a  passage  of 
Rousseau,  i,  7>  «. — his  Minstrel,  18. — of  the  relation 
between  musical  sounds  and  mental  affections,  71,  fi. — hit 
objections  to  the  principle  of  i^semblance  to  pathetic 
speech  in  pathetic  music,  considered,  88,  n. — on  the  power 
of  association  in  music,  90,  n,  225,  n. — of  the  difference 
between  moral  and  poetical  perfection,  105,  n. — his  ac- 
count of  a  passage  of  Plato,  240,  it. — his  explanation  of 
Aristotle's  account  of  the  ridiculous^  323.— his  just  ana- 
lysis of  the  character  of  Homer's  Achilles,  ii.  170. — on 
the  language  of  Tragedy  •        -        •        .        314 

BftAUTTy 
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Beauty,  size  and  strength  essential  to  it,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  antients,  iL  47 — 51. — male  and  female, 
Aristoile*s  idea  of  it     -         -        -        -        -        48, 49 

Begikning,  middle,  and  end — Aristotle's  definition  of  them 
applied  and  illustrated      -         -        -        -        ii.  41 — 47 

Bell,  the  sound  of  it  affected  by  its  swinging      -    i.  20,  n.  ^ 

Beni,  Jiis  commentary  on  Aristotle  quoted,  ii«  51.  ^34. 562,^. 

BAaj?i^ey  -•---.  ii.  411,  41* 

Blackwell  -        -        -        -        -        -        -      i.  65, «. 

BoiLEAU,  a  famous  imitative  line  of  his  examined,  i.  11,  n. 
—  quoted  -        -        -         -        -        -        ii,  84.  50a,  n. 

Bossu,  Le,  called,  with  little  reason,  Aristotle's  best  inter* 
pretery  ii.75. 131. — misquotes  Aristotle's  text,  i.  35,  n, — 
his  idea  of  Episodes,  examined,  i.  3 1 5»  3 1 6, 3 1 7, 3 1 8, «.— his 
mistaken  notion  of  Aristotle's  simple  fable,  ii.  74.— his 
absurd  interpretation  of  xff^ra  ftOu,  131. — his  defence  of 
Homer's  mean  words,  302,  n. — his  idea  of  Homer's  pur* 
pose  in  composing  his  Poems  -        -        448,  449,  n. 

Brumoy,  his  indiscreet  way  of  Adndicating  the  antients  from 
the  charge  of  Tragi-comedy,  i.  306. — his  apology  for  the 
bloody  exhibition  of  Oedipus  in  Sophocles         -        ii.  84 

BuKGESs,  Mr.  -  -  -  his  rational  account  of  Homer's 
language     -------  ii.  309,  n. 

Burke,  Mr.   ------        ii.  198,  199 

BuRNEY,  Dr.  of  the  power  of  instrumental  Music,  i.  75,  «. 
— of  the  old  German  Comedy,  ii.  121, 91.— his  translation 
of  the  hymn  of  Dionysius  to  the  Sun,  293,  n. — of  the 
melody  of  the  antient  declamation  •        -        26,  m 

C. 

Callimachus,  his  hymns         -        -        -        -        i.  211 

Campbell,  Dr.  his^explanation  of  Aristotle's  account  of  the 
ridiculous,  i.  323—325. — of  metaphors  converted  by  fami- 
liar use  into  proper  terms      -        -        -        -        ii.  278 

Casaubon,  Isaac  -        -        -        -        -i.  41,  «.  309,  ». 

Cases  ------         --i.  164,  n. 

Castelvetro,  a  transposition  of  his  adopted,  ii.32, 33,  n, — 
conjectural  emendations  of,  198.  249.— a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  his,  281. — his  explanation  of  atoiXoyey  in  cop.xxiv. 
345,  n.— of   i^  fa^,   35^-— *i»s   commentary  quoted^ 
i-  38>  «•  34»»  «•  ^-  ^9-  31  »•  33o«  439*  450- 
Catullus    ----•••    ii.  421,  ir« 

Cscij.14; 
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Cecilt^         -        -        •        -        -        -.       -        ii<24t 

CharemoU,  his  poetical  character,  i.  254,  255. — his  C«j|. 

tttur       --.--_-         -        ii^ 

XmXntatfUff  not  Qied  transitivefyf  nor  synonymoos  vnth 
o^^i^dM    ------         ii,  203 — «o8 

Chaucer     -        -        -        -        -        -  ii«  116, 117 

X»tiAM9H9       -----        ii.  303*  205,  and  ji. 

Cboephora  -  -  -  the  Tragedy  of  that  name  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  (vol.  i.  p.  150.)  probably  not  that  of 
jEtchylus        ------     ii.  188, 189 

Choraoi    -        •        -'      -        -        -        -        L  138,*. 

X«^  A«XfxT#«^-  -        •        -        •        -        -        -il.Sg 

Chorus,  antient  dramatic,  its  gradual  extinction,  i.  159,  n.^ 
its  prolixity,  295.— -persons  of,  speak  of  themselves  in  the 
singular  number,  even  in  the  Odes,  inhere  they  sing 
together,  ii.  95,  n. — its  visible  number  sometimes  iilled  up 
by  the  admission  of  mutes,  98. — its  entrance,  a  shewy  and 
expensive  part  of  the  Greek  drama,  97. —  in  what  sense 
i-eqoired  by  Aristotle  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  action    -    244 

Xfnra  ih        -------         ii.  131 

X^r^ ii.  134 

Chrouatic,  and  Enharmonic,  melody  of  the  Greeks,  imi- 
tative of  speech     -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  76 

Cicero,  i.  233,  n.  272.  ii.  70,  n,  420,  n, — his  account  of 
the  ridicuhusj  agreeing  with  Aristotle's,  i.  327. — hb  ora- 
tions, compared  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  iJIostrate 
Aristotle's  dist'mction  of  the  rhetorical  and  political 
styles,  ii.  38,  n. — of  poetic  enthusiasm,  or  geniuij  ii.  210. 
— illustrates  a  passage  of  Aristotle         -        -        ii.  264 

Circumflex  accent,  called  grate  by  Aristotle,  ii.  262,  and», 
-—whether  distinguished,  in  bis  time,  by  any  appropriated 
term     -------         263,  and  s. 

Clarissa         -        -        -        -        -        -       ii.  103. 24a 

Ci<£OPHON,  his  poetical  character  -        i.  263.  ii.  301 

Comedy,  Old  and  Middle^  what  ©e  call  Farce,  i.  292.— 
their  object  was  the  laughable  in  general        -      326,  327 

CoMEBY,  usual  intricacy  of  its  first  scenes,  ii,  41, 42. — a 
disadvantage  of  it,  compared  with  Tragedy  -        42 

CONDILLAC  -  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  20,  R. 

Contests,  Dramatic,  of  the  Greeks,  their  variety,  ii.  339.340 

Cresphontes, 
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Cresphoktes,  of  Euripides,  the  discovery  in  it,  in  what  view 
admired  by  Aristotle      -        -        -        -        ii.  129,  130 

Criticism,  philosophical^  a  common  mistake  of,   i.  8, «.  ii,  56 
Cyclops  of  Euripides,  a  singular  circjimstance  relative  to  it, 

.  i.  31^31* 

D. 

Dacier,  bis  mistake  relative  to  the  Old  and  Middle 
Comedy,  i.  335.— his  strange  assertion  relative  to  tha 
constant  observation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place  in  the 
Greek  Tragedies,  342. — his  idea  of  Aristotle's  simple 
fable,  ii.  74. — his  absurd  explanation  and  false  translation 
of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  131,  132,  and  n, — his  absurd  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  Greek  Tragedies  performed  in  a 
^^y*  334 — 33^' — s^ys  the  Iliad  may  be  read  in  a  day, 

337i  338 

D'Alembert  -  i.  68,  it. — makes  Architecture  an  imi- 
tative art       -        -        -        -        -        -        -       92, 91. 

Dakce,  Pantomimic  -----       i.  2-26 

Dancer,  Pantomimic^  his  necessary  accomplishments,  ac« 
cording  to  Lucian  -        -        -        -         ii.  428,  n. 

Dante,  his  description  of  the  mingled  sounds  of  his  In* 
ferno     -..-----i,  18 

D'Aubionac,  of  perfect  dramatic  conclusions,   ii.  46,  and  n. 

Demetrius,  (riigi  *E^ft.)  i.  307,  and  n.  ii,  31,  n.  89,  n» — of 
the  analogical  metaphor  -         -        -         -         289 

Description,  when  imitative,  i.  13.— not  to  be  confounded 
with  expression  -----,  26 

Description,  twii^a/irtf— of  visible  objects,  i.  13.— of  sounds 
15 — 21. — of  mental  objects,  immediate,  or  by  their  sen- 
sible effects,  22 — 27.— not  all  exact  and  minute  descrip- 
tion, imitative  -         -         -         -         -         41,  42, 1?. 

Description,  local  and  picturesque — the  remarkable  inferi- 
ority of  the  antients  to  the  modems  in  such  description 
stated,  audits  cause  conjectured        -         -  i.44 — 54 

^wiit  nccud^  complication       .        .        .        .<     ii.  221, 222 

AiA^if        ----.-.-     ii.43i 

Dialogue  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  to  what  sort  of  melody  it 
was  probably  set      -        -        -        -        -        -      ii.  26 

Ato^i^ii      -        -         -        -         -         •        -        -li.  312 

Diction,  Tragic,  ii.  321,  322,  and  n, — Aristotle's  idea  of  its 
perfection,  326. — sketch  of  its  history  in  his  Rhetoric,  327 
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Ai^atcKM  r^etyuhavy  origin  of  that  expression  -         -     ii.  ^55 

Diderot,  ii.  -243. — of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  44,  n, — illus- 
trates a  precept  of  Aristotle,  i.  152,  n. — of  the  difHcolty  of 
planning  a  drama     -        -        -        -        -         -ii.  34 

Dignity,  tnodcrn   Tragic^  not  to  be  found  in   the   Greek 

Tragedy  -        -        -       i.299 — 311.  ii.  31.  82.  14S 

Diogenes  Laertius,  of  the  Tetralogict       -        -    ii.  3^3 

DiONTsius,  of  HalicarnassuSy  his  account  of  the  reguVrity 
and  simphcity  of  the  old  Ditbyrambic,  i.  270. — of  tti 
melody  of  the  Parode  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,    ii.  89, 90 

Dion  Ysi  us,  the  painter       -----     i.^57 

DiONTsius,  a  fine  passage  of  his  Hymn  to  the  Sun,       ii.  293 ' 
Disaster  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -      ii.  Si 

Discovert,  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren,  i.  132,11. — of  Tele- 
machus  by  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyssey,  ii.  183. — in  the 
Choephorit  of  iEschylus,  examined,  186.  18B. — between 
Merope  and  her  eon  in  the  Crespkontes  of  EuripideS— 
Aristotle's  view  of  it,  129,  130. — its  effect  '  upon  the 
audience  decribed  by  Plutarch  -        -        -         130 

Discoveries,  various,  in  the  Odyssey  -        -  i.  180,  n, 

DiTHYRAMBic    Poetr>',   how   imitative^   i.  209—214. — not 

orignally  so,  but  of  a  simple  form,  in  regular  stanzas,  and 

set  to  the  sim  idlest  melody,  269.— -how  it  became  imitative, 

refined,  and  complicated    -        -        -        ^        -        270 

DocERE  fabulam         -        -        -        -        •        -     ii.  255 

Doo,  a  philosophical  animal,  according  to  Plato     •      i.  283 

DoMENiCHiNO  -  -  -  in  painting,  practised  a  precept  of 
Aristotle      -------        ii.  199 

Dramatic,  or  personativcy  Poetry,  imitatiatiy  in  the  strict 

sense  of  the  word      -----         i- 3i>  3^ 

Dramatic  Ststf  m  of  the  antients,  upon  a  large  scale,  ii.  340 

Drunken  men,  exhibition  of  them  on  the  stage,  an  improve' 
ment  of  Mschylus     ------      i.  298 

Dryden,  misrepicscnts  Aristotle,  i.  28i.ii.  441,442. — read 
him  only  in  translations     .         -        -  i. -iSi,  and  n, 

Du  Bos,  his  absjid  idea  of  the  declamation  of  the  antieat 
Tragedy,  ii.  19,  20.— his  strange  explanation  of  a  passage 
of  Aristotle    -        -        -        -        -        -        -27i»- 
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E. 
£c£[o,  of  sound  to  sense      -        -        -        •        -   i.  3iyii, 

hAj  -..---  1.253.  "'329 

Hnhxttriai  -------      ii.  354 

Ex^XulKy  Aristotle's  definition  of  it,        -        -        -     ii.  37a 

feMENDATiONs  conjectural^  suggested,  of  Aristotle,  i. -83. 

226.231.  28o,«.  294.  327.  328.336.  ii.9.  59' ^7-  *6i- 

166.  174.  203.  241.  249.  280.  288.  314.  319.  329.  342, 

360.  366,  367.  398.  406.  408. 431.    -        -        -        438 

of  iEscHYLUs  -        -       .  -        -        ii.  290,  n. 

of  Aristides  QuiNTiLiANUs    -        -        .    ii.  254 

of  Plato         .        .        -        -        -  i.  234,  if. 

■  of  Plutarch  -----    ii.  105 

Empeoocles,  his  two  physical  principles  of  frkn^ship  and 
strife^  i.  196,  «. — a  quotation  from  him  explained,  ibid, — 
his  philosophical  Poetry,  248. — his  diction  allowed  by 
Aristotle  to  be  Homeric    -----        250 

Ero^ia      -        -        -        -        -         -        -        -i.44,n. 

£m^K         - ii.436 

Enharmonic  intervals  of  the  Greeks  -  -  -  -  imitations  of 
speech,    -         -        -         -        -         -        -        -i.  76 

Epic  Poem,  Aristotle's  rule  for  the  length  of  it,  considered, 
ii-  331 — 339' — what  was  his  idea  of  its  proper  c^irf,  451. — 
its  merits  and  defects,  compared  with  Tragedy,  451 — 453. 
— now  and  then' approaches  to  the  ludicrous        -   453,11. 

Epicharmus,  philosophized  in  Trochaics,  i.  249.">*his  ludi- 
crous description  of  the  voracity  of  Hercules       -     304,  n. 

Evitixfux,     -        -        "        "  .     •        -    ii.  16^2  and  164,  n. 
VvMMiK,  01,  -        -        -         • '       -         -         -     ii.430 

Episode,  in  what  senses  used  by  Aristotle,  i.  315— -318. 
ii.  216,  217. — how  it  came  to  signify  an  incidental  •  and 
digressive  story,  i.  318,  319. — Epic  and  Tragic,  their  dif- 
ference  --------     i.  318 

Ei»ithets,  negative,  frequent  in  the  Greek  Poets    -    ii.  295 

EpoPoiiA  -   -   -    difficulty  of  admitting  Aristotle  to  have 

proposed   the  Application  of  that   term   to   Mimes   and 

Dialogues,       -        -        -        -        -  •      -    i.  241 — 244 

^  Eratosthenes,  his  just  idea  of  the  end  of  Poetry,  ii.  449,  n. 

Ernestus,    bis    interpretation    of   two  words  in  Homer, 

i.  21,11.  ii.50 

TOL.XZ«.  Ii  Z^ 
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EO^Xt|itfc ii.39^ 

HOu,  dijpositions,  tempers    -        -        -        -         -    i.  7o,«. 

Hto*,  H9»«^ in  what  sense  applied  by  Aristotle  to 

Tragedy,  i.  155,11.  ii.  231.— opposed  to  v«6e-  and  vslb- 
T»»0-      ,.---«      ii.3i,ii.  2a6,aiid}i« 

EuBULUs,  fragment  of  a  Comedy  of  his         -        -    ii.  138 
Euclid,  illustrates  Aristotle         -        -        -    iL  26$,  aOC 

Evftniiy        a.--.---     ii.309 

EyaiPiDEs,  Aristc^e's  censure  of  his  Choral  Odes,  1. 158, «. 
— a  passage  of,  proving  the  licentiousness  of  antieiit 
pdnting,  256. — sometimes  familiar,  and  Tragi-comic, 
301.  303.  305.  307.— his  Prologues,  329.— M#-  of  his 
Tragedies,  ii.  31.— did  not  observe  the  French  rule, 
"  dc  ne  pa$  ensangiarUer  le  Theatre f"  85.^— a  passage  in  his 
Iphig,  in  Taur,  considered,  101,  fi.— his  powers  not  confined 
to  emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity,  1  lo. — two  fine  passages 
in  his  Medea  and  Elect ra,  110,  111.— his  character  of 
Achilles,  167. — his  Tragic  cavern,  302.«— his  diction^  and 
Aristotle's  character  of  it,  326.— -in  what  sense  said  to 
have  drawn  men  as  they  are^  374 — 38o.^*imitated  common 
nature  more  closely  than  Sophocles   .        .        -         380 

Zvpvwvr^  -        -        -        -        -        -        *        -      ii.  5« 

Expression,  redundant^  an  instance  of  it  frequent  in  the 
,  Greek  writers  -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  3 

Expression,  Musical,  considered  as  imitation  by  the  antients, 
and  why,  i.  69— 76.— -how  assisted  by  words,  though  by  no 
means  dependent  on  them  ->        -        -  '     -  72 

F. 

Fable,  doidfle^  of  Aristotle,  not  to  be  confounded  with  oar 
double  plot       -        -        -        -        -        -         -    ii.ti3 

Felibien  -•-.-.-    iLi99 

Fiction,  imitation       -        -        -        -        -        -       i.  27 

Fistula  Panis. — See  Strikx* 

Flute,  antient,  (AvXO-)        -        -        -        .  i.225, ». 

Flute-players,  antient      -        -        -        •    ii.426 — ^428 

Fontenelle,  hisP/oro/iic  idea  of  instrumental  Music,  i.  74,  n. 
— his  Pastorals,  246. — of  Hercules  in  the  AUestis  of 
Eurip.  305. —his  Reftexioni  iur  la  Poetique,  ii.  60.— his 
idea  of  iEschylus,  2 1 1  .—of  sublimity,  212, «. — his  strange 
notion  of  Homer's  dialects  ...     306—309 

FooTx  -.--•.       ii.  209i  and  a. 
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G. 

TXitrnu  -----.  ii.  3i5y3i6 

Cods,  Hiathen^  well  characterized  in  three  lines  of  Xeno- 
pB^es    -.--'----    ii,  383 

Goldsmith,  his  description  of  village  sounds  in  a  summer's 
evening  -..--«.-       i.  ig 

Gravina  -  -  -  •  i.  32,  n. — his  vindication  of  the 
Iphigenia  of  Euripides  agaiust  Aristotle's  censure  of 
inconsistence    -        -        -        -        -        -    ii.  155,  156 

Gray,  Mr.  -  -  .  his  fondness  for  Racine,  ii.  213.— his 
Jgrippina^       -------       Hfid. 

Greek  hmguage,  its  comprehensive  hrevi^  of  expression, 

".  5^>  53 

H.     ' 

Havdel    ^-..----i.  89 

Harmony,  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  no  exprestiouy  i.84.-— 
that  assertion  not  true  of  the  harmony  of  modem  counter- 
pfint,  86,  II. — what  to  be  concluded  from  it  with  respect  to 
the  Music  of  the  antients  -        -        -        -        Hid. 

Harris,  of  sonorous  miiaii9n  in  a  line  of  Virgil,  i.  6,  n. — of 
the  imperfection  of  such  imitation,  10,  n. — imitation  of 
speech  overlooked  by  him  in  bis  account  odmitative  Music^ 
69,  ft.  90. — of  the  difference  between  rhythm  and  metre, 
]o8,  ff.— a  translation  of  his  considered,  ii.  39,  40,  and  n. 
— an  explanation  of  his  questioned,  75,  76. — his  version  of 
the  wonis  in  which  Aristotle  defines  wt^twtrumy  79. — his 
just  remark  concerning  a  difficulty  in  translation,  210. — 
of  naturalized  metaphors  -        -        -        •        -^       278 

Heinsius,  his  excellent  comment  on  Aristotle's  rule  relative 
to  the  goodness  of  Tragic  manners     -       *-    ii.  132 — 134 

Helen,  her  talent  of  vocal  mimiciy      •        -        -   i.  63,  fi. 

^ERCULES,  -  -  -  his  comic  jollity  in  the  Atcestis  of 
Euripides,  ii.  304 — 306. — extravagant  description  of  his 
voracity  -        -        -        -        -        -        -    3^4, «. 

Herodotus       -..,----    ii.422 

Heyne,  ii.  219.  330.  389,11.-  his  just  idea  of  imitative  ver- 
sification, i.  9,  fu — his  explanation  of  ^iloi^ica^^,  applied 
to  the  Tragic  Poet ii.  ^155,  n. 

HxppiaSi  bis  Jesuitical  theology   -       -       -       -    ii.  393 

I  i  2  Hobbes, 
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HoBBES,  of  Lucan,  i.  i8a, «. — of  probable  fictiou,     ii.  350, «. 

Hogarth,  i.  261. — his  Analysis  of  Beauty        -      ii.  237, «. 

UoMER,  called  the  bc$t  of  Painters,  i.  14,  n. — his  descriptioa 
of  the  singing  of  the  nightingale,  21. — his  touches  of  local 
description  how  improved  and  finished  by  Pope,  46 — 50, 
and  n. — absurdly  embellished  by  his  translators,  64,  n. — 
his  description  of  the  vocal  mimicry  of  Helen  j  63,11. — hymns 
attributed  to  him,  narrative,  211. — parodied  by  the  an- 
tients,  264,  265. — called  by  Plato  the  Jirst  of  Tragic 
Foets,  313. — his  descriptions  of  female  beauty,  ii.  4S. — a 
fine  passage  in  his  Odyssey,  183. — remarks  on  the  onginal 
chvision  of  his  Poems,  184.  186. — his  use  of  the  verb 
X«^«'«u>«»y  204  —206. — his  h^  vf0^P^f  &€•  hovir  defended 
by  Boileau,  302. — how  best  defended,  ibid, — absurd  notion 
of  his  dialects,  307. — his  Poems  regarded  by  Anstotle  at 
too  long,  337,  338. — his  fictions,  in  what  sense  compared 
to  the  logical  sophism  d  consequcntiy  347 — 352. — bis  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  ridiculed  by  Plato, 
364. — a  passage  of,  considered,  and  vindicated  from  meta- 
phorical interpretation,  386 — 389. — passages  ofi  consi- 
dered, 317—320.  400,  and  »,•— ^his  inaccuracies  in  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  &c.  censured  by  the  Zoilists,  415. — his 
hexameters,  and  'those  of  Hesiod,  sung  to  the  lyre  by 
Tcrpander,  Timotheus,  Ate.        -        -        -        -        433 

Horace  -  -  -  ii.  146,  n, — his  Odes  sometimes  dramatic, 
i.  211,  and  n. — his  expression  sometimes  taken  irom 
Aristotle     -         -         .  .        -         .        -       if.  367 

Howes,  Mr.  his  explanation  of  the  ^whn  avrm9^%     •    ii.  113 
Hume,  his  objection  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 

ftil>l«        - "•  54>  55 

HuRD,  Bishop,  his  masterly  vindication  of  the  Italian  Poets, 
and  the  genuine  privileges  of  Poetry,  i.  183,11. — quoted, 
290.— his  explanation  of  Aristotle's  precept  relativ^e  to 
vttiformity  of  manners,  examined,  ii.  141-— 148. — his  via- 
dication  of  the  Iphigenia  (in  AuUs)  of  Euripides,  con- 
sidered, 151 — 157. — his  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  imitations  of  Sophocles,  and  those  of  Euripides, 
considered,  375— 381. —of  tlie  language  of  passion,  358, 
— of  the  end  of  P<)etry,  449, ». — of  the  proper  end  of  Epic 
Poetry    - 451 

Ht'TCiiEsOK,  Professor y  accounts  for  the  power  of  Music  over 

tlie  passions  from  resemblance  to  passionate  speech,  i.  77 

llYUisi^  narrative        -        -        •        -        -        -L211 
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I. 

Iaoo         ---••-•  il  413,  and  •• 

Iambi,  the  Poems  so  called,  acted         -        •        •     ii.  69 

IiMi»i)c       .......ii.  330,  331 

Imitatiok,  strictly  so  called,  what  essential  to  it,  i.  4. — 
not  applicable  to.  Poetry  in  any  sense^  that  is  not  inde- 
pendent on  metre,  36,11.— Aristotle's  solution  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  it,  280,  28 1. — a  singular  application  of  Aris^ 
totle's  doctrine  on  that  subject     -        -        -      ii.  84,  85 

Imitation,  Poetic  (or  by  xvords,)  various  and  confused  ac- 
counts of  it,  i.  56,  II.  58. — exUnded  by  some  to  that  general 
sense,  which  comprehends  all  speech,  33.  41, «. — among  the 
antients  closely  connected  with  personal      -        -  6^ 

.  by  sound         -.--.-    5 — la 

-^—  by  description  -        -        -        -        -  12—27^ 

■  hyjiciion        --.-.-  27—31 

■  by  personation,  31,  32. — mixture  and  various  com- 
bination of  these  different  species ,      -        -        -     33,  34 

by  resemblance  of  verbal  sound  and  motion,  its  im- 


perfection, 6,  and*  it.  10,  «.— how  produced  by  the  best 
Poets,  8,  and  n.  46. — not  imitation  in  a  strict  and  proper 
tense      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -g.  11 

•  Jicttve,  distinct  from  descf^ptivCf  27,  28. — neither  of 


them,  strictly  and  properly,  imitation,  30. — descriptive,  not 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  and  why     -         -        -        -     54^  55 

Im^^tation,  Musical,  synonymous  to  expression,  with  the 
antients, 'but  opposed  to  it  by  modern  writers,  i.  69,  and  n. 

Imitative  Arts,  confusion  arising  from  that  general  de- 
nomination applied  to  Poetry,  Music,  and  Painting,  in 
classing  the  arts,  i.  91,  92. — absurdity  of  extending  it  to 
Architecture   -        -        -        -        -        -        -     92,  f». 

Incidents,  how  considered  by  Aristotle  as  arising,  or  not 
arising,  from  the  action  itself    -        -        -     ii.  194,  195 

Johnson,  Dr.  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  ronclosions,  i.  156,  w. — 
of  Thomson's  diction,  187,  «.—  of  the  unities  of  lime  and 
place,  344. — of  the  Tragic  language  of  Addison  and  Sbaic- 
speare,  ii.  31,  n. — his  censure  of  Mr.  Gray*s  Agrippina, 
213.— of  the  characters  of  Lothario  and  Lovelace,  413. — 
of  the  eject  of  the  character  of  lago  on  the  spectator* 
i6irf.  «.— of  the  merit  of  the  Epic  Poet        -         -        453 

JoNsoN,  Ben,  prologue  to  the  puppet-shew  of  Hero  and 
liCander  in  his  Bartholomew-Fair       -        -        -     i.  334 

I  i  3  JOHTIN, 
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JoETiK,  Dr.  his  character  of  Achilles   -        -        -     ii.  i6g 

Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  story  of        -        -        -  L  132, «. 

IpHiOEKiA  (at  Aulis)  of  Euripides^nconsistence  attributed 

to  her  character  by  Aristotle,  considered    -     ii.  151 — 157 

Isoc&ATEs  -  -  -  ii.  «09,  n. — of  the  privileges  of  Poetry,  and 
the  importance  of  V€]r9e  to  its  effeot  •        -        -         360 

K. 

Kaims,  Lord^  his  assertion,  that  harmony  has  ^  no  reUUkm 
to  icntment^  exambed,  i.  84, «.— of  the  risibU,  3514, 325. — 
his  just  character  of  Hacine     -        -        -        -  •  ii.  21a 

Kmrm^ftoua^mt  -------     ii.  403 

Xa^ahfy  (r«()9fMiT«i') - -considered,  ii.  3 — 19. — a  passage 
relative  to  it  in  Aristotle's  Polit.  examined  and  trans- 
lated      -- 5^H 

KitfAivor  (oyo^)     -  •  -  -  -  •  -     11.  29 1 

Kf^p,  Ki(«0-«iy  to  pour  oiif    -        -        -        -         -     ii.  397 

KinjTix^ ii.  34.3 

Koifio-f/L^    ......         ii.  308,  and  n, 

R«fifi#-,  what,  ii.  85. — example  of  it     -        -  99 — lot 

Kfl^oj,  the  dance  so  called   -        -        *        -         i.  049^  ». 

Ko<rfi#«,  the  ornamental  word  -  -  -   what   probably   meant 

by  It     -        -        -       V-        -        -        -    ii.  295—298 

KvfM»  (•PoiMt),  its  sense        .        .        .        .     ii.  278^  279 

L.  .        ^ 

La  Fontaine   -        -        -        -     '  -        -       ii.  355,  n. 

La  Motte,  i.  58,  n.— combats  the  noUon,  that  nut  ruction  is 
the  end  of  Poetry,  ii.  449,  n.  —  his  account  of  Homei^s 
diction    --------         301 

Landsc/vpe,  no  technical  term  equivalent  to  it  in  Greek  or 
Romuii  writers         -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  52 

Landsc APE-PAINTING,  not  practised,  or  not  cultivated,  by 
the  Greeks,  1.  51. — its  effect  on  the  general  taste  for  pros- 
pects ai.d  rural  fecenery   -         -        -        -         -       53>  54 

IjAVGV  AG  Lf  natural  -  -  -  not  always  simple  axid familiar  lan- 
guage   ii.  322, «. 

At{K>  in  what  sense  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  Parade  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy,  ii.  88-  92.— and  Xtyta^eny  sometimes 
api^lied  to  recitative,  or  such  singing  as  most  resembles 
speech     ,.        -        -        -    '    -        -        .        -    21. 88 

Aixiroif  $    -        •        -        •        -        .         -        -  i.  47,  n. 

LlTTLB 
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LrnxB  Iliad  -----  i.  1781  n.  ii.  161 
Aoy«i  ^tXt,  not  always  prose  .        .        -        .        .    i.  ^34 

A«y^,  how  used  by  Aristotle,  i.  a36. — and  by  Plato,  t^u/.  ft. — 
the  speaking  or  dialogue  part  of  Tragedy,  295.  ii.  35. — its 
sense  in  Aristotle's  analysis  of  dictum  in  generaij  358, 259 

XiOKOxirvs,  of  tbe  inequalities  of  Sophocles,  i.  303. — of 
the  Odyssey,  ii.  31,  m.  —  illustrates  an  expression  of 
Aristotle -        -       359 

'LvcAVy  mvT^  h*  99i»  myi9t^treu    '    -         -         -        i.  l83,  n. 

LuciAN,  of  descriptive  imitation,  i.  14,11.  16,  ii.--of  the  pan- 
tomimic musical  accompaniment,  a^i.  —  of  the  comic 
masks,  327,  n. — of  the  dress  of  the  antient  Tragic  actors, 
ii.  340,  «• — of  the  requisites  of  an  accomplished  panto- 
mimic dancer  -        -        -        -  *     -        -        -  4^8, ». 

LvDius,  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  first  landscape-painter  upon 
record    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -i.  5a 

Atr^f,  denouement y  development  -        •    ii.  aai,  aas 

M. 

Madness,  enthusiasm,  of  every  kind,  frequently  so  denomi- 
nated by  the  antients  -        •        -        ii.  a  10,  and  n, 

Mafpei,  mistakes  Aristotle  -  -  -  -  ii.  139,  130 
Makdkabc7LUS,  a  Poem  of  Cleophon  ...  i.  264 
Maffix#-      -------.    ii.  aio 

Manners,  (or  character f) — little  of  them  in  the  Tragedy  of 
a  polished  age  -        -        -        -        -        -        ii*  30,  31 

—  Tragic^  in  what  sense  required  by  Aristotle  to  be 
good,  and  why ;  the  rule  intended  as  a  compromise  with 
Plato,  ii.  131 — 136. — Aristotle's  precept  relative  to  their 
uniformity,  how  to  be  understood  -       «  -       141  — 149 

M«vOafi»»,  i.  a8o — a88. — a  particular  use  of  that  verb,  ii.  396 

Ma&oites       •-        -        -        -        -        -        -i.  591 

Mark  LAND,  his  manner  of  defending  Euripides  against 
Aristotle's  censure  of  his  Iphigenia    -        -        -    ii.  157 

Marmontel,  M.  mistakes  Aristotle,  ii.  108,11.  134,0. — 
quoted    -        -        -*        -        -        -        -         «oi.  2^3 

Marsyas-       -       -       -       -       -  -  -ii.  la, ». 

Marvellous,  ^Af  c^rofita^tc         -        -  -  ii.  118,  119 

Masks,  of  the  Old  Comedy,  caricaturas  -  -     i.  327 

I  i  4  Mason, 
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Mason,  Mr.  his  excellence  in  imitative  description  o(  soundf, 
and  particularly  oi musical  sounds,  i.  i6 — a  i;. — example  from 
his Caractacus,  17. — bis  idea  of  Tragiclangiiage,  ii.  322, ». 
— a  fine  example  from  bis  Caracidcits  of  the  simpler  km* 
guage  of  Tragedy    -        -        -        -        -         -        323 

Matron,  a  famous  Parodist        -        •        -        -      i.  265 

M9)X«94y  ii.  158. — of*' the  French  opera,  described  by  Roo»- 
seau       --------        iSid. 

Megaliot*       .'.y-        .        -        .        -ii.  ^76 

Mfitf^i       -         -        -    .     -        -V     ■         "        :.    "-443 
MAfOf        -------        ii.  102,  Ji. 

Melody,  pfl//ie^ic — its  imitation  of  the  tones  and  inflections 
of  impassioned  speech,  i.  88 — 90^— -.such  imitation  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  Pergolesi,  Purcell,  and  Handel,  89. 
— denied  by  Dr.  Beattie  -        -        -        -         88,  a. 

Melopoeia,  what       -        -        -        -        -  i.  ii7yff. 

MaX^,  used  in  three  different  musical  senses      -  ii.  25,  a. 

Menage   -------  ii.  435,  w. 

Menalippe,  curious  story  of        -        -        -  i.  145,  n. 

Menavder,  anecdote  relative  to  the  antient  Chorus  in  a 
fragment  of  his     -        •        -        -        -        -        ii.  9% 

Mehope. — See  Discovert. 

Micron,  whether  used  by  Aristotle  to  denote  the  circumflex 
accent        ----..        ii.  261 — 267 

MtT«^«aK  (of  Tragedy,)  what  -        -        -  ii-  74 

Metamorphoses,  of  Ovid — unity  of  that  Poem,  of  what 
kind        ---.---        i.  126,  w. 

Metaphor,  Aristotle's  principle  of  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  it,  i.  282.~variou8  ways  of  guarding  it,  according 
to  Aristotle  -         -         -     ,    -         -  ii.  294, 295 

■  the  analogical,  or  proportional,  what ;  and  how  it 

differs  from  the  metaphor  d  specie  adspeciem,  ii.  282 — 288, 
—instances  of  it  from  Aristotle  and  Homer,  285,  2S6, 

and  n. 

Metastasio,  his  Estratto  delta  Poetica  d'Jristotile  -  i.  343 

Michael  Ancxlo,  how  characterized  by  Sir  Jos.  Reynolds, 

ii.  381 

Miltok,  a  circumstance  in  hi*  description  of  the  sound  of 
a  bell,  i.  20. — bis  excellence  in  imitative  description  of 
sounds,  and  particularly  of  musical  sounds,  16 — 20. — his 
account  of  Aristotle's  purgation  of  the  passions  by  Tra- 
gedy, ii.  18.— prologue  of  his  Comus,  not  more  excep- 
tionable than  those  of  Euripides  -        -        .        97 

MlUES, 


\ 
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Mimes,  of  Sopkron,  i.  244 — 246. — not,  probably,  of  the 
licentious  cast  of  the  Roman  Mimes  -        -         245 

Mimicry,  vocal,  its  antiquity,  i.6j,n.  ^18. — two  remarkable 
instances  of  it  recorded  by  Homer  -        •        63,  «. 

MoLESTUs,  fofrtK^    -----        ii.  420,  «. 

MoNBODDo,  T^rd,  of  the  style  of  Cicero's  orations  com- 
pared with  that  of  his'  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works, 
ii.  38,  ».  [where  add  to  the  rtfer^nces,  vqL  liup,  256,] — 
of  Homers  language         -----         309 

Monologues,  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  whether  set  to  red- 
tathe,  or  air  -         -         -        -        -         ii.  27,  28 

Moor,  Profettor,  his  erroneous   explanation  of  Aristotle's 

xaflflt^<7K       -  -  "  -  -  "  -  ii.  8,  11. 

Mo^uK,  species  ------  i.  ^89 

Mt;«^o»    --------         ii.  44a 

Music,  its  wholft  power  reducible  to  three  distinct  effects, 
i.  66. — liow  far  it  can  raise  ideoiy  6j,  68.  73,  n. — in  what 
senses  regarded  nz  imitative  by  the  moderns,  68. — and  by 
the  anneu'ts,  69. — ideas  and  language  of  llie  *antients,  on 
this  subject,  accounted  for,  69 — 76. — its  power  over  the 
passions^  wkit,  7*2.- -that  power  accurately  expressed  by 
Aristotle,  72,  w.—4oes  not  depend  on  Poetry  for  its  ex- 
pression, 73,  and  8. — its  separation  from  Poetry,  by  whom 
complained  of,  74,  ji. — allowed  by  Aristotle  te  have  ex- 
pression  without  words,  74,  n.  83. — its  power  of  affecting 
resolved  by  some  writers  into  a  resemblance,  mdri^  or  less, 
to  the  tones  ot  speech,  77.  88. — the  analogy  of  its  me- 
lody and  rhythm  to  those  of  speech,  76,  77,  78,  and  «.  88. 
— impropriety  of  calUng  it  an  imiiati^e  arty  according  to 
the  modem  ideas  of  musical  imitation^  91. — an^  antient 
division  of  it  into  three  kinds    -        -        -        -         ii.  6 

Music,  Antient f  its  improvements,  like  those  of  the  modem, 
treated  as  corruptions     -        •        -        -        i.  270,  271 

Blusic,  Dramaticy  of  the  Greeks,  strictly  imitative   -   i.  76 

Music,  Instrumental,  its  power,  i.  73,  n. — a  peculiar  pleasure 
arising  from  the  very  indeterminateness  of  its  expression, 
74,  n. — of  the  antients,  76.— in  what  sense  cotteidered  by 
Aristotle  as  imitating  manners  and  ckaraciei'4  -    262,  263 

Music,  Pastoral,  affecting  by  association,  i.  224,  and  n.  225 

Music,  Vocalf  almost  solely  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  i.73*7^ 
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N. 
NicoMACHVSy  Painter     •        .        •        .        .        i.  259 
Nightingale^  her  singing  churactcrired  by  Homer  -  i.  tt 

NoMts,  not  essentially  distinguished  from  Dith3rrambic8  by 
the  objects  of  their  imitation    -        -        i.  267.  271,  97a 

Novels,  a  good  apologetical  motto  fof  them,  ii«  ^42. — im- 
probability often  unreasonably  objected  to  Uiem^  ^^^  ^43 

O. 

Objects,  rural,  m  what  manner  usually  described  by  the 
antients,  i.  45,  n.— examples  from  Tkeocritiu^  y^gjl,  and 
Plato Urtd, 

Oltmpus,  his  sacred  Music    •        -        -        ii.  ii,  and  n. 

"Of*«J^. -  ii.  jgi 

Oppian ii.  371 

O+K  -  -  -  -  -  T  •  -  i.  117, «. 
Orchestra  -        -        -        -        -        •      i-i59,  «• 

Q^mvTifif  codem  sensu      -        .        -        .  jj.  ^g,  409 

P. 

Painting,  the  three  styles  of  it  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
applicable  to  modern  artists    -        -        -        f.  259,  2^0 

Paintings,  indecent,  allowed  in  the  temples  of  some  hea- 
then deities  -        -----_'       i,  256 

Pantomime,  modem,  Aristotclic  analysis'of  it,  ii.  120,  121 
'  Raman  -----  •  it  i2«,ir. 
Parabasis,  of  the  Greek  Comedy  -  -  -  .  i.  330 
Tlmfm^Ktva^M  -  •  •  «•  •  •],  207 
Tlm^mfvKarrta^i'         - ii.  219 

Tlm^'  iwiAim,  (a  ameqvenfij  the  logical  sophism  so  called, 
what,  ii.  347.— -how  applied  by  Aristotle  to  Homer's 
management  of  fiction  -        -        -        ii.  347 352 

Parode,  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  to  what  kind  of  melody  it 
was  set»  ii.  88 — 91. — a  specimen  of  that  melody  from 
Dionysius  Halicam.  89-^1.— of  the  Orestes  of  Euri- 
pides,  iWrf.— always  sung  by  the  Chorus  either  at,  or  soon 

.     ajffer^ 
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fiftery  their  first  entrance  upon  the  stage,  92.  95.  97. — was 
sometimes  in  the  regular  Lyric  form,  of  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe  -        -        •        -        •        -        95>  *»• 

^AitoDiES,  a  favourite  species  of  humour  with  the  Athenians 
-^specimens  of  them  -        •        -        -        ii.  264 — ^66 

Passioh,  the  natural  Poetry  of         -        -        -        ii.  358 
Passions,  purgation  of,  by  Tragedy,  considered,  ii.  3—19. — 
how  far  the  frequent  exercise  of  them,  by  works  of  ima- 
gination, may  tend  to  mo^rate  and  refine  them  in  real 
life   -------        -        15—18 

HftOii        *        -        -        -        -        •        -        -        ii.  81 

TieJ^fovrch  used  by  Aristotle  as  synonymous  with  naOn,  ii.  8,11. 
Pathetic,      -    -    -    -    not  attainable,  either  in  Poetry  or 

Painting,  without  close  imitation    of  nature   and    red 
life      ------        -    ii.  38i,and  n. 

Pauson,  a  licentious  Painter     -        -        -        -        i.  755 

Pergolesi      .--.---"         i.  89 
ni^ioiO'  ixm     -        -        -        --        -        -        i.  339 

nf^iqrcTfiA,  Rerolutiottf  what  -  -  -  ii  77.— confounded 
with  the  fjitr»0etci;^OT  change  of  fortune,  common  to  all 
Tragedy      ---...-.      74—79 

nifi-rm -        ii.  341 

Petrarch     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  291 

0«t;X^#  Tvaiat^     -----  i.  276—^78 

♦•otXij     ..------         ii,  289 

^iXaiO^A^or      -  -  .  .  -  ii.  104—- 106.  340 

^tXict  v^et^i      -*-  -  -  •  -  -  ii.  44$ 

PiiiLoxEKus,  the  Poem  of  his,  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  not 
a  drama       .--.--.i.  5168 

Phorcides,  TAe      -        -        -        •        -        -   1.155,11. 

^•prix^  -.----•       ii.4'2o— 4«5 

PiccoLOMiNi,  his  version  and  commentary  quoted,  ii.  78. 

139»  J75»  190.  ^84.  289.  304.  3ig.  355. — an  objection 

of  his  removed        ------        ^98 

Pindar,  instances  of  the  dramatic  in  his  Odes,  i.  2ii,aodff. 
—an  Aristotelic  passage  of   -        -        -        ii.  355,  356 

Plato,  hi?  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  i.  45,11. 
— his  idea  of  Poetic  imitation,  and  in  what  it  differed  from 
that  of  Aristotle,  60. — his  objections  to  it,  57,  n,  63,  n. — 
coincides  with  Fontenelle  as  to  the  want  of  meaning  in 
instrumental  Music,  74,  i?.~*resolves  musical  expression 

into 
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into  resemblance  of  speech,  79. — bis  division  of  Poetrf 
into  tkrce  kinds,  210.  275. — uses  Xoyv;  •il'*^^  ^Q  the  sense 
of  Aristotle,  for  words  without  music,  234,  235 ,  n. — hb 
idea  of  Poetry  stripped  of  metre,  239,  240,  and  ir. — his 
dialogues  dramatic — sometimes  acted,  247,  and  n* — attri- 
butes to  Music  the  imitation  of  manners  and  characters^ 
261.— his  idea  of  Comedy  agrees  with  Aristotle's,  326, 
and  n. — his  objection  to  Tiugedy,  ii.  14, 15,  and  n^.-^cailr 
Homer  T^yy^ioiroi^,  and  Epic  Poetry,  Tragic^  117,  fu — 
his  idea  ef  the  danger  of  exhibiting  bad  characters  in 
Poetic  imitation,  132. 135,  136,  and  it.—- his  character  of 
AchilleSy  167.  169. — familiar  to  him  to  speak  of  all 
enthusiasm  as  a  species  of  madness f  210. — ^his  account 
of  ProtagoraSf  257.-^his  address  to  the  Tragic  Poets,  363. 
— in  what  manner  he  exposes  the  notion  of  Homer^s  ac* 
curate  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  364. — his  whimsical 
argument  to  discredit  Poetic  imitation,  365,11. — con* 
tinually  reproaching  the  Poets  with  violation  of  ^nttky 
373,  374.  411,  412. — his  idea  of  the  use  of  wine,  384.— 
a  fine  passage  in  him,  vindicating  the  truth,  and  immuta- 
bility of  God,  394. — of  the  immoral  tendency  of  Homer's 
fictions,  412:— quoted,  i.2i6,n.  283.  ii.47.  64.  430.  445, 

446,11. 
Plautus,  and  Teeence,  their  way  of  supplying  the  imper- 
fect conclusions  of  their  plays  -        -        -        -      ii.  45 

Plautus,  of  Poetic  fiction  -        -        .        -        -     ii.  356 

Plays,  Chinese,  their  length         -         .        -  ii,  334,  n. 

Plint,  the  Elder,  no  landscape,  or  landscape-painter,  men- 
tioned in  his  account  of  Grecian  artists  and  their  works, 
i.  51^  52. — bis  account  of  Protogenes  -        -         260 

VhiyY,  the  Teunger    -        .        -        -        -  i.  52, ».  53, ». 

Plutarch,  of  vocal  mimicry,  i.  62,  n, — of  the  paintings  of 
Dionysius  the  Colophonian,  259.— rails  at  musical  corrup- 
tion, 271.  ii.  105.— of  two  difl'ereut  ways  in  which  the 
Tragic  Iambics  were  sung,  ii.  21.  27. — of  a  musical  revo- 
lution, 69. — his  account  of  the  theatrical  effect  of  the 
discovery  in  the  Crespkontes  of  Euripides,  130. — quoted, 

26,11.73.  433 

POET-PUILOSOPHERS    ---.--        i.  24S 

Poetry,  imitation,  in  a  strict  sense,  only  when  dramatic  or 
pci'sonative,  i.  31,  32. — to  be  considered  as  ifftitative  only  in 
four  senses,  32. — whence,  originally,  denominated  an  imita- 
tive art,  57 — 65.-r-not  read,  in  general,  by  the  Greeks,  but 
heard,  63,  64. — absurdity  of  supposing  ittstrvction  to  be  its 
chief  end,  ii.  448. — its  end,  accorduig  to  Aristotle,  to  give 
pleasure  -----..         448,449 

POETUY, 
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Poetry,  Theological^  of  the  Greeks,  did  not  exclude  ficti«m 
and  ioveDtion         -        -        -        .        -        i.  210,  211 

Poets,  Greek  Tragic^  obliged  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  1.309,  and  n. — compared  with  Shakspeare,  311. 
ii.  30,  31. ^-originally  actors  also,  aoi.  255.— the  great 
number  of  their  productions     -         -        -        -   340,341 

TlMiff^eu  my  fM.]iAfiernf  never  used  by  Aristotle  for  fAifMsff^l 
simply  ---.--         i.  251,252 

n«^iT*jMj,  Ch)— ^o^lTMl••,  Co)— ntxiniM^c     -       -  i^  36, 37 

Pollux,  Jul, a  passage  about  the  Syrinx^  or  Fistula 

Panis         ....  i.  220,  22 1 ,  ^22,  and  n. 

PoLUs,  the  Tragic  actor      -        -        -        -        -     ii.  434 

PoLYONOTUs-    ..---•-      i.  255 

Pope,  his  improvement  of  Homer's  heal  and  picturesque  de* 
scriptionsy  i.  46 — 49,  and  «.  ii.  387. — his  Pastorals,  a.  246 

Potter,  Mr.  his  explanation  of  Aristotle's  censure  of  the 
choral  odes  of  Euripides,  i.  158,  n. — his  opinion  of  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  considered,  ii.  149,  150.—- of  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Choephorce  of  iEschylus         -        -     1 8p,  r. 

Tl^oai^ta-iq  ••-----•  ii.40,  n. 

n§o^cuft»T«,  critical     -        -        -        -        -      '-i.i88,?i. 

Prologue,  Greeks  Aristotle's  own  account  >of  it,  i.  329,  330, 
and  «. — the  two  different  kinds  of  it  expressed,  and  ex- 
emplified, by  TerencCy  332.— the  narrative,  332. — its  his- 
tory and  revolutions  -         -         -         -         333,  33^ 

Prologue,  of  the  Greek  Comedy^  not  different  from  that  of 

Tragedy            -         -        -        -        -        -  i.329— 33* 

■             of  the  French  Opera         -        -        -  -    i.  334 

Prospect,  (or  VieWy)  no  single  Greek  or  Latin  term  equiva- 
lent to  it          -    •    -        .        -        -        -  i.  53,  n. 
n^^oXn      ---.--.  i.  162, ». 
T^uriyantrm         .         -         -         -                   -  i.  295,  296 

PROTAGORAS,  singular  history  of  him    -        <»  ii.  256,  257 

PaOTOGENES        .....--       i.  tfio 

t'taye-  .-..-.-    i.  234— 236 

Ptolemy,  of  descriptive  tmtVa^'off  -        -        -1,13,11. 

Pvrcell  -        -       '-        •        .        -        -        -      i.  89 
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Q. 

•  QuiNTiLiAN,  of  iO^*  and  wm^,  ii.  31,  n. — his  character  of 
Euripides^  38.-»i>f  ZeuxiSf  so.-— illustrates  a  passage  of 
Aristotle,  264,  265.— of  the  use  of  metaphors,  303. — of  the 
dictioii  of  £«n/>u/e«  -        •        ,        .        -     3^5, «. 

Quixote,  Don,  his  idea  of  translation  •        -        i.  281,  •. 

R, 

Racike     -        -        -        -        -        -        -  -    ii.  Qii 

Raphael  -.-!-.  1.^59,260 

Pa^viAJ^ -         -  -     ii.  16^ 

Reaoiko  -  -  -  not  a  general  practice  with  the  antienls,  as 
with  us  -        -        -        -        -      i.  63 — 65,  and  n.  ii.  iS 

Recitative,  of  the  Greek  Tragedy        -        -        ii.a6,  27 

Recitative*  CAora/     -        -        -        -        -         ii.89,11. 

Retm OLDS, StrJof Ana, quoted,  i.  ia6,fi.  as8,ii.  a6o;  ii.381'. 
—of  individuality  of  imitation  in  painting    -       ii.  381,  a; 

Rhapsodists>  i.  65,  n,-^recUed^  or  declaimed^  only    •  ii.  43a 

Rhythm    -        -        --        -        -        -        i,  108,  a. 

Richardson,  his  LopeZoce   -        -        -      i.  i84,«.  ii.413 

Richardson,  the  painter,  i.  ^259,  ^6o,  and  n. — describes  the 
paintings  of  Mich.  Aogelo  and  Raphael  in  Aristotle's 
terms      ---.---.        360 

Riddle,  Greek  -        -        -        -        -♦-        -ii.  306 

Ridiculous,  (TAe)  -----  Aristotle's  account  of  it 
^defended  .-..--     L3ao — 327 

RoBORTELLi,  his  commentaxy  quoted    •        -        ii.  129,11. 

Rondeau  -        -        -        -        -        -        -La83 

Rousseau,  misunderstood  bv  Dr.Beattie,  i.7,11. — attributes 
all  expression  in  Music  to  imitatum,  more  or  less  percep- 
tible,  ofspeeckf  77.— of  the  efiect  of  passion  in  melodising 
the  voice,  78,11. — his  inconsistence  in  asserting  that 
harmony  hoi  no  expression^  84,  n. — his  absurd  idea  of  the 
theatrical  declamation  of  the  antients,  ii.  19. — a  PUtome 
^'^tcr,  135.— Agrees  with  Plato  in  his  objections  to  dra- 
matic imitation        -        -        •        -        -        -        136 

RV9SK8     i^^        •*        •        *        •        -        «i.9^ 
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s. 

Sahpsok  Aoonistes         -       -        -       -       -      11.44 

Satan  of  Milton,  -  -  -  his  manners  XSV^^  according  to 
Le  B088U        -        -        -        -        -        ...    ii.  131 

Sattr,  and  Satire    -        -        •        -        -         i.  112, 91: 

Satyric  Drama,  probably  much  shorter  than  the  serious 

Tragedy ii.  336,  n. 

ScALiOERy  J.  C.  of  descriptive  imitation,  i.  12]  n. — his  notion 
of  Poetic  imitation  -        -        -        -        -        *      41,  n. 

ScALioER,  JofepA       •        -        -        *        -        -    ii.  ]8a 

SczTSZRY,  painted       -----.      i.  298 

ScEKERT,  dresses,  music,  &c.  how  Aristotle  meant  to  extend 
to  them  his  precepts  respecting  the  manners,  and  improved 
imitation,  o(Tmgedy        •        -        -         -     ii.  170— -172 

X^fAaret  Xi^iiif*  figures  of  speech,  what  Aiistotle  mkant  by 
them,  ii.  250 — 355.  271. — whence  denominated  ox^^fAarm^ 
OTfigures        -...-..         253 

Sculpture,  of  the  autients,  sometimes  coloured,    i.  ai6,  n. 
Z«|Afio»      -        •        -        -        -        -        -    ii.  178 — 180 

Sentskce  -  -  -  no  Greek  word  exactly  synonymous 
to  it     -        -        -        -        -        -        -      ii.  259, 260 

Sentences,  f^^^can^  and  assertive,  b.  distinction  of  Aris- 
totle's logic      -        -        -        -        -        -    ii.  259. 473 

Shaftsbui^y,  Lord,  his  extravagant  encomium  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy,  i.  310. — his  misrepresentation  of  Aristotle,  ibid. — 
his  explanatory  translation  of  a  passage  of  Aristotle,  ii.  52 

Shakbpearb,  ii.  31.  50.  38^.-^neglected  the  conclusions  of 

his  plays,  i.  156,  n.  ii.  45,  and  n, — his  Caliban,  i.  184,  n, 

ii.  351 . — compared  with  rile  Greek  Tragedians    •    i.  3 1 1 

Sheridan,  Mr,  his  Critic    -        •        -        -        -ii.  71 

SHVTThUS,  antient        -        -        -         -        •     ii.  181,183 

Sidney  Biddulph     -        -        -        -        -        -  ii.  103 

Sifflet  de  chaudronnier       -        -        -        -        -    i.  220 

Singers,  of  the  'modern  Italian,  and  antient  Greek,  Opera — » 
their  similar  induence  over  Poets  and  Composers,  ii.  69,  70 

SiNOiNO  -  -  -  -  in  what  essentially  different  from 
speech    -        -        -        -        -        -      i.  78,  n.  ii.  93,  it. 

InXnfow -        -     "•  ><53,  164 

Socrates,  not  fond  of  the  country,  and  his  reason,  i.  45,  it. 
SoPBiSM,  Poc^tc,  of  Vomer's  fictions,  explained,  ii.  347— 35« 

SoPHIiTS, 
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Sophists,  their  critical  cavils  -  -  -  -  ii.  67 
Sophocles,  sometimes  familiar  and  Tragi-comic,  i.  301, 
302.  307. — his  scenes  of  altercation,  hov/  characterized 
by  a  Comic  Poet,  302,  n. — his  prologues,  3^9% — his  descrip- 
tion of  Oedipas  tearing  out  bis  own  eyes,  ii.  83. — did  not 
observ*  the  French  rule,  "  de  ne  pas  cfuanglanfcr  U 
Theatre^*  ii.  83. — his  diction,  325. — in  what  sense  be 
"  drew  men  as  they  ought  to  6c"  -        -        .      37^ — ^So 

Soph  RON,  i.  244. — imitated  in  an  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  246 
80UKDS,  imitative  description  of  -  -  -  i.  15 — 21 
Spekser  -  -  -  defects  of  a  famous  stanza  in  his  Faery 

Queen  -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -     i.  19, «. 

tm^t^f^tivX^  -'  -        -        -  .      -  i.  276— 278 

Sviflkion^r  -         -        -        -         -        -        ii.  61,62 

Stasimon  -  -  -  -  in  what  sense    *^  without  anajxssts  and 

trochees"    -         -         -         -         -         -         -      ii.  98, 99 

Steele,  Mr,  his  Ess^  on  the  Melody,  ^c.  of  Speech,  i.  88,  n. 

Sthehelus,  insipidity  of  his  langsage,  how  represented  by 
Aristophanes    ------     ii.  302,  303 

StRABo,  of  Homer's  mixture  of  truth  with  fiction,  ii.  348.— 

of  the  end  of  Poetic  fiction  -        -        .         -       372 

Strophe  and  Antistrophe,  s6t  to  the  satne  melody,  i.  269,  n. 

Surprise,  heightens  passion         -        -        -  ii.  73,  and  n. 

Syrinx,  or  Fipe  of  Fan,  i.  «ji9,  220. — a  South  Sea  instru- 
ment, 220. — two  different  instruments  of  this  name  men- 
tioned by  JuL  Pollux,  221,  222. — its  tone  characterized  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  Mercury,  223. — doubts  and  con- 
jectares  concerning  the  instrument  of  this  name  mentioned 
by  AHstotle      -..-..      220—225 

T. 
Tale  OF  Alcinous      -        -        .        -  ii.  183 — 186 

T'KjAn^^t       - ii.  178,  179 

Terence i.  332.  ii.  45 

Terror— Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought  it  sometimes 
pushed  to  excess  by  the  Greek  Tragedians   -  ii.  127,  128 

Tetralooia,  Tragic,  the  drafiias  that  composed  it  performed 
on  different  festivals  -        -        -        -        -  ii.  331 — 336 

TntocRitus,  his  15th  Idyl,  an  admirable  example  of  the 

V^lose  and  natural  delineation  of  common  life,  i.  246. — his 

description.  Idyl  7,  not  of  the  landscape  kind    -        45,  A 

T»MDORtr»,  the  Tragic  actor,  his  voice       -        -     i.  62,  n. 

Treophra9tos,  of  Che  effect  of  passion  apoR  the  melody  of 
sjMMb,  i.  78,  n, — of  the  dance  called  xo^^»{       -    249,  ft. 

Thoxsok, 
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TaoMftON,  fills  up  a  sketch  of  Virgil  -         ii.  292,  393 

0^0M i.  287,  H. 

TovPy  an  emendation  of  his  considered      -  ii.  425^  426 

Trachini£  of  Sophocles        .        -        -        .         i.  343 

TBkAGBDy,  not  distinguished,  originally,  from  Comedy,  i.  308, 
309,  and  «.— its  fn^, according  to  Aristotle,  ii.  127,  128. — 
its  cflFect  does  not  depend  upon  our  ignorance  of  its  catas- 
trophe, 223. — its  difierent  species,  224. — not  perfectly  se- 
para  ted  from  Comedy  in  Aristotle's  time,  233. — how  much 
its  effect  depends  on  the  fable,  248,  and  n. — Aristotle's  pre- 
ference of  it  to  the  Epic  Poem  considered       -    451,  452 

Tragedy,  French        -        -    i.  310,  n.  ii.  31.  82.  212.  301 

Tragedy,  Greeks  the  Lyricy  exceeded  the  Dialogue ,  part  of 
it,  before  iflschylus,  i.  297. — its  short  dialogoue,  or  r'x** 
fivOia,  [See  Jul.  Pollux f  ly.  17.]  300.  — whether  sung 
throughout,  ii.  19 — 28. — what  parts  of  it  most  likely  to 
have  been  spoken,  24. — absurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  delicacy 
of  the  French  stage,  82 — 85. — vain  attempts  of  D^ier, 
Brumoy,  &c.  to  divide  it  into  Jive  acts,  94. — its  diction, 
299 — 301.  321. — observations  on  the  progress  and  im- 
provements of  its  diction      -        -        .        -     324—326 

Tragedy,  the  infernal  -        -        -  '      -         ii.  233—235 

Tragedies,  Greek,  not  to  be  represented  as  correct  and  per- 
fect models,  i.  310. — their  inequalities,  and  intermixture  of 
low  and  comic  dialogue,  300 — 309.  ii.  233. — their  popular 
and  Tragi-comic  origin  may  be  traced  in  them,  L  308, 
309.  332. — on  what  occasions  their  length  might  be 
limited  by  the  magistrate,  ii.  54.  337.— said  to  have  been 
sometimes  played  by  the  hour-glass,  54.  —  conjecture  as 
to  the  number  performed  in  one  day,  and  to  one  audience, 
at  the  Tragic  contests,  331—341.. — of  very  different 
lengths        .-.-.--       336,  n, 

Tragi-Comedy,  Greek    -        -        -        -        i.  303 — 309 

Translation,  Don  Quixote's  notion  of  it,  i.  281,  n. — some- 
times unavoidably  paraphra^ucal    -        -        ii.  210, 211 

Trochaic  tetrameter,  how  characterized  by  Aristotle,  i.  249. 
313. — though  a  satyric  measure,  does  not  occur  in  the 
only  satyric  drama  e};tant  -        -        -        -        -       312 

TzETZEs,  Jo^    -        -.       -        -        -        -        -ii.  181 
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U.    V. 

VAtCK^NAER,  of  the  Mimes  of  Sopkron        -        -    i.  $44 

Valeeius  Maximus,  hit  account  of  theatrical  noU  at 
.  Rome      .--.----L  227 

Vatrt,  Jbbi,  his  presumptive  proof  that  the  Greek  Tragedy 
was  sung  throughout  -        -        -        -         ii.  22, 23 

tlb^fc         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -   u-445 

Velleius  Paterculcs,  of  Homer      -        -        -   ii.  330 

Verse,  the  difference  between  it,  and  well  measored  piose, 
less  with  the  antients  than  with  us,  i.  233,  and  n.-^essential 
to  Poetry  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  antients,  23S,  239. 
ii.  360,  361.  —  included  in  Aristotk's  general  idea  of 
Poetry     -----.-i.  239.  289 

ViCTORius,  his  commentary  quoted,  i.  38,  «.  ii.  57,  58, «. 
230,  231.  370.  et  passim, 

Villany,  atrocious,  its  effect  in  Tragedy,   ii.  412,  413, 

and  It. — Plato's  and  Roasseau's    idea  of  the    exhibition 

/  of  it ii  13* 

Virgil,  i.  6,  fi.  22.  25,  26.  45,  n,  ii.  291,  292.  452,  ».— his 
ear,  i.  9,  n. — his  description  cf  a  plough,  how  far  indtatke 
description      -        -        -        -        -        -        -44,11. 

Virtue,  («fm),)  -  -  -  its  extensive  signification  in  antient 
writers  -        -        -        -     ,    -    i.  277,  278,  and  a. 

Ulysses  «  •  -  ridiculous  story  of  his  feigned  mad- 
ness, i.  125,  ». — his  comic  cowardice  in  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles,  307. — was  the  subject  of  many  dramas,  c<»iuc, 
as  well  as  tragic    -        -        -        -        -        •      ii.  192 

Unities,  strict  Dramatic,  of  timt  and  place,  have  no  autho- 
rity from  Aristotle,  i.  337—341. — nor  from  tha  constant 
practice  of  th?  Greek  Poets    -        -        -        341 — 344 

Unity  of  time,  a  remarkable  instance  •f  its  violation  in 
Sophocles        .-..-.-i,  343 

Unity  of  Fable,  Aristotle's  distinction  between  that,  and  the 
unity  oiHero,  defended     -        -        -        -        ii,  54, 55 

Voltaire,  his  censure  of  the  Oedipus  Tyranrms,  as  prolonged 
beyond  its  proper  end,  ii.  46. — mistakes  Aristotle,  130.— 
T^«yy^o^WxaX^       .--•--       255 

YroOf  rd«i      .•-•-.-    ii.  409,410 
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Warton,  Dr.  -  -  -  -  i.  an,  n.  ii.  84,  85.— of  a  3tan2a  in 
Spenser       -        -        -        -        -        -        -     ^i.  19,  n. 

Warton,  Mr.    -  -  -  -  his   censure    of  the^  prologue   of 
Comus        ------       ii.  97,  and  n. 

WiyCKELMAN,  i^Wc  -  -  -  •  -         1.  5I,  », 

Women,  Aristotle's  character  of  them      -        -         H.  137 

Wood,  Preface  to  his  Essay  on  the  Orig.  Genius  of  Horner^ 
quoted       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  54»  »• 

Words,  obsolete^  to  what  class  of  Aiistotle's  poetic  words 
they  are  to  be  referred  .        -        .        .         ii.  316 

X. 

Xenophaites,  fragments  of,  ii.  382,  383. — his  idea  of  mo* 
derate  drinking     ------  383 

Xenophor      -        -        -*     -        -        -        •   ii.  48,11. 

Z. 
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